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arrive  at  Ferfailles — A  Deputation  ofPoif^ 
fardes  accompany  that  of  the  National  Af* 
fembly  to  the  King— He  gives  a  conciliatory 
Anfwer  to  the  former^  and  the  fame  Night 
ajfents  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Ajfemhly — M. 
La  Fayette^  with  the  Parifian  Army^  ar^ 
rives  at  Midnight — ^be  Courts  the  Depu^ 
liesi  and  M.  La  Fayette^  retire  to  Refi—fThc 
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Palace  unexpeBiedly  attacked  in  the  Mom^ 
ing — Various  Stems  of  Horror — Infolence  of 
the  Rabble — Magnanimous  Behaviour  of  the 
^een — Tie  Royal  Family  carried  to  Parrs 
'  '^Reception  there. 

npHE  King  having  poftponcd  his  aflcnt 
tGf  the  decirees,  which  had  paffeil  in  the 
National  Aflembly,  and  had  been  prefented 
to  him  by  M.  Mounier  their  Prefident,  the 
Aflembly  became  more  and  more  impatient 
on  account  of  this  delay.  Nothing  is  a 
furcr  indication  of  weaknefs,  in  tyitrj  fenfe 
©f  the  word,  than  betraying  fymptoms  of 
h^fitation  and  unwilKngncfs  to  d©  what  is 
cxa^ed  of  us,  and  what  it  is  clear  we  tewft 
dio  after  all*  The  hefitation  of  the  Court  in 
the  prefcnt  inftance  injured  their  caufe  in 
various  ways.  It  dtfpofed  the  public  to  give 
credit  to  thofc  who  were  continually  affert- 
ing,  that  the  -King  confidered  hie  intereft  as 
€  •       oppofite 
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Dppolite  to  that  6f  the  People ;  and  it  pro*- 
vokcd  fome  of  the  Deputies  to  a  petulance 
of  language  inconfiftent  with  the  relped 
due  to  the  King.  "  II  me  femble,^  faid 
Mirabeau,  "  qu^on  pourroit  faire  att  Roi 
une  addnefTe^  dans  laquelle  on  lui  parieroit 
arcc  ctttt  fiunchlfe  et  cette  v^rite,  qu'un  fou 
de  Philippe  mcttoit  dans  ce>  paroles  trivi- 
ales  :  ^e  Jems-tUy  Philippe j  fi  tout  le  rHondt 
difoit  non  quand  tu  dis  oui*  ?" 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  debate,  Pction 
declaimed  againil  the  tranfaftions  at  the  en^ 
tertalnment  of  the  Life  Guards,  which  was 
the  firft  time  that  any  notice  had  been  taken 
of  it  in  the  Aflembly;  and  he  alTerted,  that 
many  thijigs  had  occurred  at  that  entertain^ 

^  It  appears  to  me^  that  in  an  addre(s  to  the  King 
it  would  not  be  knproper  to  fpeak  with  the  (an^e  firank- 
ne(s  and  truth  that  the  court  fool  of  Philip  conveyed  in 
this  fentence  :  "  What  would  you  do,  Philip,  iF  all  the 
woild  (kid  No  when  you  faid  Yes  V\ 

B  3  ment 
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meijt  of  a  highly  criminal  nature :  on  whicli 
M.  Monfpay  obferved,  that  vague  inrmu* 
ations  ought  not  to  be  rega.rded  j  that  Petion 
Ivas  therefore  bound  to  mention  the  names 
of  the  guilty  p^ons,  reduce  his  accufatioQ 
to  writing,  and  to  fign  it*  To  this  Petion 
made  no  anfwer^  but  it  was  generally 
underftood  that  the  Queen  and  the  Duke 
de  Guichc,  Colonel  of  the  Life  Guards, 
were  the  perfons  whom  he  had  chiefly  ia 
view* 

-  As  Petion  feemed  to  fhrink  from  this 
challenge,  Mirabeau  rofe  and  faid,  **  Je 
commence  par  declarer  que  je  regardc 
comme  fouverainement  impolitique  la  d6- 
nonciation  qui  vient  d'etre  provoqu^e :  ce- 
pendant,  fi  on  perfifte  a  la  demander,  je  fuis 
pret,  moi,  a  foumir  tous  les  details  et  a  les 
figner ;  mais  auparavant,  je  demande  que 
cette  AflTembl^e  declare  que  la  perfonne  du 
Roi  eft  y^/V  inviolable  J  et  que  tous  les 

autres 
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autres  individus  de  TEtat,  quels  quails  foient^ 
font  egalement  {ujets  et  refponfables  devant 
hloi*" 

At  the  earned  requeft  of  M.  Mounier  the 
Prefident,  M.  Monfpay  withdrew  his  mo- 
tion, by  which  the  agitation  of  a  queftion 
was  prevented  which  might  have  had  the 
moil  fatal  confequences.  Mirabeau  then 
moved,  that  th^  Prefident,  at  the  head  of 
a  deputation,  (hould  wait  on  the  King 
with  an  cxpoftulatory  addrefs,  requefting 
him  to  give  a  pure  and  Jimple  fandion  to 
the  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and 
the  Conftitution  which  had  been  already 

•  I  begin  by  declaring,  tfeat  I  confider  the  defiance 
which  has  been  made  as  highly  imprudent  i  but,  if  it  is 
infifted  OD,  I  am  ready  to  give  a  circumdantial  account 
of  the  whole,  and  to  fign  it ;  but  pre vioufly  1  exped 
that  this  Aflembly  fhall  declare  that  the  perfon  of  the 
King  almi  is  inviolable  \  and  that  all  the  other  indivi- 
duals in  the  State,  whofocver  they  m^y  be,  arc  fubjeijt 
god  refponfible  to  law* 

B  3  prefentcd 
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prefcnted  to  him ;  for  the  reply  v^hkh  thcr 
King  had  made  was  rather  a  comment  oa 
the  articles  than  an  explicit  anfwer.  Ro^ 
berfpierre  faid,  that  fo'far  from  being  an  w* 
ceptance  it  was  a  cenfure* 

The  deputation  was  immediately  decreed ; 
but  before  the  members  were  appointed,  the 
6rft  tumultuous  band  that  had  left  Paris, 
condudled  by  Maillard,  arrived  at  Verfaille»# 
A  detachment  of  the  mod*  furious  of  the 
PoifTardes  belonging  to  it  marched  diredly 
to  the  National  Affcmbly,  and  were  on  thi 
point  of  forcing  the  Guards  at  the  gate^ 
when  the  Affembly  prudently  decreed,  that 
they  fhould  be  admitted. 

Maillard  gave  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  in* 
fluence  he  had  over  thofe  women.  He 
prev^ailed  on  them  to  permit  him  lofpeak 
for  them,  and  to  reftrain  their  tongues  while 
he  fpokc.  He  faid  "  they  had  come  to  de- 
mand bread,  of  which  there  was  a  great  fear*- 
city  at  Paris,  and  this  fcarcity  artificially 

.    brought 
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bronght  on-bj  traitors.  He  added,  that  they 
liad  Kkewife  cofde  to  pum(h  the  Gardes-du* 
Corps,  who  had  ofiered  an  affront  to  the 
patriotic  cockade ;  that  it  was  criminal  to 
wear  any  other ;  and  that  he  would  ihew 
the  Aflfembly  how  both  the  black  cockades 
and  thofe  who  wore  them  ought  to  be  treat- 
ed." He  then  took  a  cockade  of  that  co- 
lour,  and  tore  it  in  pieces  with  every  mark 
of  indignation.  His  fp&ch  and  adion 
having  excited  fame  murmurs,  **  What," 
faid  he,  "  are  we  not  alt  brethren  ?"  The 
R-cfideat  obferved,  that,  totwithftanding . 
their  being  all  brethren,  illll  it  was  unlaw* 
ful  to  tear  people  in  pieces  merdy  for  wear- 
ing cockades  of  a  wrong  colour. 

By  this  time  the  paitience  of  the  women 
was  quite  exhaufted*  They  could  keep 
filence  no  longer ;  but  as  they  began  their 
remonftrances  all  togfetner,  it  was  a  con- 
iiderable  -  time  before  it  could  be  diftin- 
B  4  guifhed 
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giilfticd  that  the  grievance  they  chiefly  iiH 
fifted  on  was  the  fcarcity  of  breadt 

The  Prefidci^t  declared,  that  the  Aflembly 
were  juft  going  to  deliberate  on  the  fpeedieft 
means  of  procuring  it,  and  added  that  the 
ladies  might  withdraw. 

Infteiad  of  taking  this  hint,  however,  the 
ladies  feated  themfelves  without  ceremony 
on  the  benches  with  the  Deputies.  They 
did  not  liflen  t^  the  debates  vsrith  the  fame 
lilence  which  they  had  preferved  duripg  * 
"Maillard's  harangue;  but  took  a  degree 
of  interefl  in  iti^m  which  mud  have  been 
embarraffing  t6  all,  and  peculiarly  fo  to 
the  orators  whofe  difcourfe  they  difap* 
proved.  **  Parle  doric.  Depute  V  they  called 
to  one  J  *^  Tais-toi,  Depute  !"  to  another. 
Sometimes,  inftead  of  Depute,  they  addrei^ 
fed  the  fpeakers  whom  they  did  not  relifh 
by  appellations  too  vile  to  be  mentioned^ 

In  confequeuce  of  a  decree;  which  had 

pafled 
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paflTed  immediately  before  the  arrival  of  the 
PoilTarde^,  M.  Mounier  and  fifteen  Deputies 
went  out  of  the  hall.  They  were  again  to 
addrefs  the  King  to  give  a  fimple  aflent, 
uncloggcd  with  conditions,  to  the  artidcs 
which  had  been  prefented  to  him  on  the  2d. 
As  foon  as  the  Poiflardes  underftood  this,  a 
number  of  them  infifted  on  accompanying 
the  Prefident  to  the  King.  M.  Mbunieri 
with  fome  difiiculty,  prevailed  on  them  to 
limit  the  number  to  {ix. 

The  deputation  of  the  National  Aflembly^ 
with  their  new  aflbciates,  walked  under  a 
h^vy  fhower  of  rain  between  two  rows  of 
an  intermingled  multitude  of  armed  men 
and  women,  from  the  hall  of  the  Affembly 
to  the  palace. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  gate,  a  band  of 
Poiflardes  who  followed,  inftead  of  adhering 
to  the  treaty,  infifted  that  iwfilve  of  their 
number  fhould  enter  the  King's  apartment 
with  the  Prefident*    This  new  requifition 

was 
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Wasr  complied  with,  as  it  muft  have  been 
had  they  innfled  upoa  a  hundred. 

The  Prefident  being  introduced,  with  the 
deputation  from  the  Aflembly,  and  the 
twelve  reprefentatives  of  the  Poiffarde  army, 
made  an  afiefting  difcourfe  to  the  King  on 
the  deplorable  fcarcity  of  provisions,  and  the 
confufion  refulting  from  it  in  the  capital « 
His  Majefty  replied  in  the  fame  f^yk,  la- 
menting the  diftreffes  of  the  poor  in  fach 
pathetic  terms  as  charmed  the  Pdffardes  s 
and  they  withdrew  in  full  confidence  that 
his  Majefty  would  do  all  in  his  power  t6 
remedy  the  evil  of  which  they  complained* 
But  when  they  gave  an  account  of  this  to 
their  conftituents  without,  they  were  accu- 
fed  of  having  been  corrupted  by  the  cour- 
tiers, threatened  with  the  lantern,  and  or- 
dered to  return  and  obtain  a  written  order 
from  the  King,  for  bringing  fupplics  of 
grain  from  various  quarters,  and  for  remov- 
ing all  the  obftacies  which,  they  aflerred. 
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hzd  been  artificially  created  to  (larve  the 
poor,  and  prevent  Paris  from  being  fupplied 
with  provifions*  On  their  return,  M.  dc 
St.  Prieft  is  faid  to  have  addrefled  them  ia 
thefe  terms :  *•  Autrefois  vous  n'aviez  qu'ua 
Roi,  et  vous  ne  manquiez  pas  de  pain  ;  au« 
jourd'bui,  que  vous  avez  douze  cents  Roia, 
c^cft  a  eux  quUl  faut  en  demander*." 

M.  de  St.  Prieft  certainly  meant  to  fery* 
the  King,  by  reminding  the  people  that 
there  was  not  fuch  a  fcarcity  of  provifions 
under  a  fingle  King  as  under  a  great  many; 
but  to  thofe  who  are  in  want  of  daily  bread 
it  is  dangerous  to  fay  any  thing  which  coa<* 
veys  the  idea^  that  Kings  and  fcarcity  are  at 
jJl  conneded ;  becaufe  they  may  come  to 
draw  the  conclufion  which  the  French  po* 
pulace  were  foon  after  taught,  namely,  that 

•  Formerly  you  ^had  only  one  King,  and  you  were 
}n  BO  want  of  bread;  at  prefent,  when  you  have  twelve 
iHUidred  Kings,  you  muft  denund  it  from  them. 

Kings 
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Kings  were  great  devourers  of  poor  people's 
provifions ;  and  that,  as  the  people  were  bet- 
ter provided  under  one  King  than  under 
many,  they  would  fare  ftill  better  if  they 
had  no  King  at  ^11  to  provide  for. 

When  M.  Mirabeau  accufed  M.  St.  Pricft 
afterwards  in  the  Affembly  on  account  of 
this  fpeech,  he  denied  that  he  had  ever  made 
it.  But,  however  that  may  be,  M.  dc  St, 
Prieft  delivered  to  the  Poiflardes  a  paper 
figned  by  the  King  to  the  effeft  required, 
which  fatisfied  thofe  who  fent  them.  Al- 
though nothing  feems  more  abfurd  than  to 
fuppofe  that  any  meafures  had  been  taken 
by  the  King  or  his  Miniilers  to  occafion  aa 
artificial  famine,  or  to  prevent  the  capital 
from  being  fupplied  with  provifions,  yet 
fuchaflertionswere  often  made  by  the  kdU 
tious,  and  as  often  believed  by  the  ignorant. 

During  thofe  tranfadions  the  rabble  be- 
fore the  outer  gates  of  the  palace,  endca- 
8  vouring 
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votiring  to  force  thcmfelves  into  the  griat 
Court,  were  repulfed  by  the  Gardes*du^ 
Corps;  and  one  of  them^  who  happened  to 
be  an  inhabitant  of  Verfailles,  being  wQund- 
ed,  the  National  Guards  of  that  town  fired 
on  the  Body  Guards,  and  the  moft  fatal  con- 
fequences  feemed  on  the  point  of  taking 
place,  but  were  fortunately  prevented  beforfe 
any  perfon  was  killed  on  either  fide* 

M.  Mounier  had  addrefTed  the  King  on 
the  fcarcity  of  provifions  only^  while  the 
Poiflardes  remained ;  but  when  they  were 
withdrawn,  he  prefented  the  Articles  of  the 
Conftitution  for  the  King's  acceptance :  but 
fo  great  was  his  reludance,  that  he  allowed 
M.  Mounier  to  remain  in  attendance  fronv 
fix  in  the  evening  till  near  ten,  being  during 
all  this  interval  balancing  whether  he  fhould 
fandion  them  in  the  manner  required  by 
the  Aflembly,  or  not ;  and  then  order- 
ing the  Prefidcnt  into  his  prefence,   he, 

with 
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WitK  a  very  bad  grace,  gave  his  fimple  al^ 
fcnt,  as  was  cxadcd  from  the  beginning*  * 
'  Ahhough  there  was  an  elegance  and  dig- 
nity in  the  manners  of  Charles  1.  of  Grew 
Britain,  of  which  th<ife  of  Lewis  XVL 
were  entirely  devoid  j  artd  akhough  their 
chara^ers  were  different  in  many  other  rfe- 
fpe£ts ;  yet  the  condud:  of  the  latter  on  the 
prefent  occafion  has  a  (Iriking  refemblance 
to  that  of  the  former  when  the  PtiitioH  of 
Right  waaf  prefented  to  him  by  the  Com- 
mons. After  iifing  various  methods  to  tura 
1^  Commons  from  their  intention,  which 
enly  confirmed  them  more  fteadily  in  it, 
Charles  ftrove  to  elude  the  petition  by  vague 
an^  indeterminate  anfwers,  inftcad  of  grace- 
fully complying  with  it  or  courageoufly  re- 
jefilng  it  at  once ;  and,  after  fundry  attempts 
at  evafion,  he  was  af  laft  reduced  to  anfwer 
the  petition;  in  the  ufual  concife  and  clear 
form  by  which  a  bitt  is  confirmed 

M.  Mounier 
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M»  Mcnmkr  having  returned  to  the  halT^ 
and  moft  of  the  Deputies  being  tired  with 
fo  loog  and  fo  turbulent  a  fitting,  retired  to 
ihdr  ap^p^ents.  They  were  foon  diftudb* 
cd,  hoyre^et,  and  recalled  to  the  Aficmhly, 
pa  jth^arxjval  of  MJLa  Fayette  and  the  Pa.- 
rifiaa  army. 

.  Wbatevf  r  alarm  an  expedition^  the  Obje^ 
of  wfaidi  (hey  kneW  fiot,  might  occafion  in 
t2)e  b»afts  t>f  the  Dtputie$»  it  was  loon  rt-^ 
moved  by  die  condad  of  M.  La  Fayette^ 
who,' after  having  waited  on  the  King,  pre- 
iented  faimfelf  to  the  National  Aflembly 
with  every  appearance  of  refped  and  fub- 
roiffioo*  He  lamented  to  M.  Mounier  the 
diibrders  and  jealoufiea  which  had  c^liged 
him  to  marcH  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Guards  to  Verfaillcs  ;  expreffing  at  the  fame 
time  his  hope  and  belief,  that  an  apology 
firom  the  Gardes-du-Corps,  and  their  adop- 
tion of  the  National  cockade,  would  produce 

aa 
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ah  6blivion  of  the  paft  and  a  good  under^ 
Handing  in  future* 

It  was  midnight  when  the  Pariiian  army 
arrived  at  Verfailles.  The  weather  was  cold  5 
and  it  continued  to  rain  with  violence*  The 
ibidiers;  took  refuge  In  taverns^  coflfee^^^gpfes^ 
under  porticos,  wherever  they  could  reift, 
and  find  fhelteri  Refrefiiments  were  diftri- 
buted  among  them ;  and  an  appearance  of 
good  humour  infpired  hopes  that  all  danger 
of  tumult  v^zs  over  for  that  night  at  leaft. 
.  Whcii  M.  Ll  Fkyette  perceived  this,  he 
returned  to  the  palace,  and  gave  fudi  an  ac<* 
count  of  this  apparent  tranquillity,  that  the 
king  and  Queen  retired  to  reft.  Having 
appointed  different  guards,  and  placed  fen- 
tinels  where  he  judged  it  neceflary,  M*  La 
Fayette  again  entered  the  National  Affem- 
bly^  and  gave  M.  Mounier  the  fame  affur^ 
ances  that  he  had  given  the  King.  Notwith* 
ftanding  the  great  need  that  the  Prefident 

of 
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of  the  AflGimbly,  after  fo  very  diftreflSng  a 
fitting  of  eighteen  hours,  touft  have  had  of 
repofe,  he  told  M.  La  Fayette^^hut  if  hi 
had  any  fear  of  tumults,  in  the  night,  he 
was  ready  to  remain  in  the  haU,  and  to  per*- 
fuade  his  brother  Deptllies  to  do  the  fame, 
that  diey  might  unite  their  efforts  with  hk 
for  the  prefervation  of  peace. 

La  Fayette  aafwered,  that,  having  already 
given  the  neceflary  dire&ion^,  he  was  fo 
convinced  of  th^  general  pacific  difpofition, 
that  he  was  himfelf  going  to  thke  a  few 
licors  reft. 

It  has  b6ea  aflerted  by  M.  La  Fayette^s 
enemies,  that  he  ^e^cd  to  retire  to  reft^ 
Imowing  that  die  palace  was  to  be  ac- 
ttfcked,  that  he  might  not  be  thoug^xt 
to  hanrc  any  part  in  the  -horrid  attempt 
which  took  plate  during  his  abfence.  But 
whatever  blame  he  diay  be  charged  with 
for  not  taking  mSore  effedual  means  for 
giiafding  th«  pblace,  or  for  giting  way  to 

▼OBt  II.  C  the 
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the  defire  of  reft  at  fuch  a  period,  tfie  exceA 
five  fatigues  both  of  mind  and  body  i;vhich 
-he  had  undergone,  precludes  the  fufpicion 
of  affeftation  j  and  his  conduit  from  the 
moment  he  was  awaked,  as  well  as  his  ge- 
neral behaviour  and  charaSer  through  life, 
muft  fatisfy  the  candid  and  impartial,  that 
the  accufation  is  unjuft,  and  that  he  had  not 
the  leaft  notion  when  he  retired  that  the 
daftle  would  be  attacked. 

Notwithftanding  fome  fcenes  of  confu- 
iion  which  no  adivity  could  prevent,  the 
manner  in  which  he  fupprefled  the  gre« 
infurrcdion  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  on  the 
17th  of  the  following  July,  and  the  ftate  of 
tranquillity  in  which  Paris  was  kept  during 
the  whole  time  that  M.  La  Fayette  had  the 
command  of  the  National  Guards,  compare 
cd  with  the  horrid  fcenes  that  were  aded 
there  after  it  was  eotrufted  to  others,  afford 
rcafon  to  believe  that  it  would  have  beea 
fortunate  for  the  Royal  Family,  and  for 

France^ 
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France,  that  he  had  been  continued  in  that 
command;  in  which  cafe  the  infurredioa 
of  the  loth  of  Auguft  would  not  have  hap- 
pened ;  or,  if  it  had,  the  iffue  would  probiH 
bLy  have  been  different,  and  the  maifacres 
in  September  would  certainly  have  been 
prevented. 

M.  La  Fayette  retired  to  reft  about  three 
or  four  in  the  morning ;  and,  at  about  fix^ 
different  groups  of  the  rabble  of  both 
fexes,  who  had  left  Paris  the  preceding  day, 
and  had  been  fpending  the  night  in  drink« 
ing,  met  near  the  palace.  It  was  evident 
that  M.  La  Fayette's  orders  were  ill  obeyed. 
The  external  courts  were  unguarded  in  fe- 
veral  places.  It  was  propofed  by  fome  of 
this  united  band  of  ruffians  to  attack  the 
Gardes-du-Corps,  who  were  few  in  number. 
This  was  no  fooner  propofed  than  executed* 
Without  meeting  with  any  rcfiftance  from 
the  National  Militia  of  Verfailles,  thofe 
wretches  ru&ed  furioufly  acrofs  the  courts^ 
C  2  crying. 
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crying,  **  Tucz  les  Gardes^u-Corps,  point 
de  quartier/'  Two  of  thofe  gallant  men 
were  killed,  others  wounded  and  driven 
within  the  palace.  One  party  of  the  affail- 
antSy  with  horrid  threats  and  imprecations^ 
attempted  to  force  their  way  into  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Queen,  M.  de  Miomandre, 
having  given  the  alarm  to  thofe  in  the  inner 
chamber  that  the  Queen's  life  was  in  dan- 
gfer^  oppofed  the  entrance  of  the  murderers 
with  heroic  gallantry,  until  he  fell  covered 
with  honourable  wounds. 

Two  wretches,  dreffed  Hke  Poiffardes  and 
armed  with  pikes,  ftcpping  over  his  body^ 
ruflied  into  the  Queen's  bed  chamber.  Tbej 
exprefied  redoubled  rage  on  finding  that  fhe 
had  efcaped. 

The  terrified  Princefs  had  run  half  naked 
into  the  King's  chamber.  He  on  his  part 
had  at  the  firft  alarm  haftened  to  hers 
by  another  paflage ;  and  fome  of  the  atten- 
dants, anxious  for  the  life  of  the  Dau« 
7  Pl^i°t 
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plun,  had  run  and  fttched  him  from  th^ 
children's  apartment;  and  when  the  King 
returned  to  his  own  chamber,  he  found  the 
young  Prince  in  the  arms  of  his  mother. 

The  Marquis  dc  la  Fayette,  whofe  lodg- 
ings were  in  the  town  ^t  fome  diftance 
firom  the  palace,  as  foon  as  he  was  in«- 
formed  thatit  was  attacked,  ftarted  from  his 
bed,  mounted  his  horfe,  and  having  fum* 
moned  a  company  of  grenadiers,  many  of 
-whom  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Gardes 
Fran5oifes,  and  were  now  incorporated  with 
the  National  Troops,  conjured  them  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  palace,  and  fave  the 
Royal  Family  from  aflaflination,  and  the 
French  name  from  lafting  infamy.  They 
arrived  as  the  ruffians  were  attempting  to 
force  the  King's  apartment. 

The  firft  thought  that  occurred  to  the 

humane  mind  of  the  King,  after  finding  his 

own  family  protected,  was  to  fave  the  Body 

C  3  Guards, 
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Gaards,  who  were  purfued  and  fearched  for 
with  fanguiaary  fury  by  the  aflaffins.  He 
recommended  them  in  the  mofl:  earned 
terms  to  M.  La  Fayette  and  his  grenadiers. 
Fifteen  of  the  Gardes-du*Corps,  who  had 
oppofed  the  firft  entrance  of  the  mob  into 
the  palace,  having  been  furrounded .  and 
overpowered,  were  ftill  in  the  hands  of  thofe 
favages,  who  were  preparing  to  put  theni 
to  death  at  the  bottom  of  the  grand  ftair- 
cafe.  **  Grenadiers/'  cried  La  Fayette  to 
his  foldiers,  "  foufirirez-vous  done  que  de 
braves  gens  foient  ainfi  lachcment  aflaf- 
fmes*r 

The  Gardes-du-Corps,  under  the  protect 
tion  of  the  Grenadiers,  were  immediately 
conduced  into  the  palace,  while  La  Fayette 
endeavoured  to  footh  and  moHify  the  po^ 
pulacew 

*  Grenadiers,  will  you  then  fuffer  thofe  brave  men 
to  be  aflaffinated  in  that  cowardly  manner  ? 

Eight 
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Eight  other  gentlemen  of  the  Gardes- du- 
Corps,   moftly   old   oflScers,  having  been 
driven  from  the  palace,  were  concealed  in 
one  room  in  the  town^     A  party  of  the 
moft  profligate  of  the  Paris  mob  were  in- 
formed where  they  were,  feized  them,  and 
conduced  them  back  on  purpofe  to  put 
them  to  death  diredly  under  the  King's 
windows ;  in  which  avowed  defign  they 
were  not  oppofed  by  the  Militia  of  Ver- 
failles.     One  of  the  prifoners,  an  old  officer 
with  gray  hairs,  addreffing  the  multitude, 
faid  :  **  Notre  vie  eft  cntre  vos  mains  j  voua 
pouvez  nous  egorger ;  mais  vous  ne  Tabre- 
gerez  que  de  quelques  inftans  ;  et  nous  ne 
mourrons  pas  deflionores  */' 

An  officer  of  the  Parifian  National  Guards, 
ftruc^:  with  this  fliort  addrefs,  and  the  un- 

•  Oar  lives  are  in  your  power  j  you  may  murder  us ; 
but  that  will  abridge  our  lives  but  a  fhort  time  ;  and 
we  fbsil  not  die  diflionoured. 

G  4  daunted 
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dawted  miiic^ry  looks  of  the  prifooers, 
burft  through  the  crowd,  threw  bis  arms 
anDund  the  veaerable  oiEccr*s  neck,  and 
cried,  "  Non,  aow  n*€gorgerons  pas  de 
braves  gens  comme  vous  */* 

Tbofe  who  hitherto  had  been  paffivc 
fpe£tators,  and  would  have  continued  fo  to 
the  confurnmation  of  the  intendc;d  wicked^ 
nefsi  s^fFeded  by  the  words  and  fired  by  the 
CKample  of  the  Parifian  officer,  immediately 
joined  their  efforts  to  his,  and  iaved  the 
gentlemen  from  the  fwords  of  thofc  mur- 
derers* 

As  foon  as  M.  Mounier  heard  of  thefe 
tranfa^ions^  he  haftened  to  the  National 
Affembly,  and  made  a  propofaU  which  was 
fupporttd  by  other  Deputies,  that  the  Na- 
tional Aflcmbly  fliould  be  immediately  trand 
ferred  to  the  grand  faloon  of  the  palace, 
tb»t  they  might  at  once  afllll  his  Majefty 

♦  NP|  wc  will  not  put  %o  do«(h  brave  men  like  you. 

with 
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with  tbeir  advice,  and  contiibvfe  to  his  pnvr 
te£lioQ  at  fuch  an  alarmingj  crifis.  But  Mi« 
rabeau  exclaimed,  "  Je  m'y  oppofc ;  il  n'eft 
pas  de  notre  dignite,  il  n'eft  pas  meme  fagc^ 
de  deferter  n6tre  pofte^  au  moment  ou  de8 
dangers  imaginaires  ou  reels  femblent  mena<i 
cer  la  chofe  publique  *.*' 

At  a  time  when  all  the  Affembly  muft 
have  known  that  armed  ruffians  had  aflaul&> 
cd  the  palace,  murdered  the  guard^s  and 
forced  their  way  into  the  royal  apartments, 
to  talk  of  dignity,  and  exprefs  doubts  of  the 
reality  of  the  King's  danger,  required  all  thj\t 
unihaken  effrontery  which  Mirabeau  pof- 
i^S^.  Nq  part  of  his  conduct  expofes  him 
to  the  fufpicion  of  beipg  connected  in  fomc 
degree  with  the  infurfe^ioii,fo''much  as  this. 
The  aoA  dignified  condu^  the  Affembly 
coold  haf e  followed  would  have  b«ea  to 

*  It  is  unbecoming  our  dignity,  it  is  even  unwife, 
for  us  to  defert  our  po({  at  a  moment  when  real  or  ima*. 
f?nary  dangers  ieem  to  threaten  the  puUic. 

have 
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have  adopted  the  generous  propofal  of  their 
Prefident. 

The  King's  mind  was  greatly  affcded 
with  the  death  of  the  guards  who  had  fallen 
in  his  defence ;  and,  notwithftanding  all  the 
aflurances  of  M.  La  Fayette,  while  he  walk- 
ed through  his  palace  accompanied  and  pro- 
tefted  by  the  General,  he  was  making  con- 
tinual enquiries  refpeding  the  Gardes-du- 
Corps  J  and  his  anxiety  carried  him  fo  far 
at  laft,  that  he  appeared  at  the  balcony,  af- 
furing  the  crowd  below,  that  they  had  been 
unjuftly  accufed,  and  even  interceding  in 
their  favour. 

Some  of  the  populace  calling  out  for  the 
Queen,  fhe  appeared  at  the  balcony  with  the 
Dauphin  and*  the  Princefs  Royal  at  her  fide. 

No  tyrant,  giddy  with  the  plenitude .  of 
power,  ever  pufhed  the  wantonnels  of  dct- 
potifm  to  a  more  difgufting  length  than  the 
wretches  who  filled  the  courts  below.     In- 
ftead  of  being  moved  at  this  mark  of  con- 

defcenfion. 
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defcenfion,  ^ome  of  the  barbarians  calljcd  out 
**  Point  d'enfans  !'*  No  conftrudion  could 
be  put  on  fuch  an  exclamation,  at  fuch  a 
moment^  but  that  it  was  thought  that  the 
Queen  had  brought  the  children  as  a  pro- 
te&ion  to  herfelf,  and  that  the  wretches  in- 
tended to  fire  at  her  when  they  were  re- 
moved. It  was  moft  natural  for  the  Queen 
berfelf  to  think  fo,  becaufe  fhe  had  been 
frequently  told  that  their  curfes  and  threats 
had  been  particularly  direded  againft  her. 

Unmoved  by  this  refledion,  fhe  made 
the  children  withdraw,  and  inftantly  turn- 
ing to  the  multitude  (he  flood  alone^  up* 
right,  and  undaunted. 

Struck  with  admiration  of  her  majeflic 
appearance  and  intrepid  behaviour,  the  mofl 
barbarous  for  a  moment  forgot  their  ran- 
cour, and  joined  in  the  repeated  fhouts  of 
applaufe  that  burft  from  all  quarters,  in  the 
midfl  of  which  the  Queen  retired. 

Sproe  time  after  the  Queen  had  difap- 

peared, 
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peared,  thofc  who  direfted  the  movements 
of  the  multitude  refumed  the  great  objeft 
of  this  expedition.  Voices  were  Heard  ex- 
claiming Le  Rot  d  Pans  I  The  voices  mul- 
tiplied every  moment ;  and  at  laft  the  cries 
oi  A  Paris  I  d  Paris !  were  univerfal. 

The  King  had  no  choice  left.  It  would 
not  have  been  in  the  power  of  M.  La  Fay- 
ette himfelf,  perhaps,  to  have  favcd  the 
lives  of  the  Royal  Family,  had  he  refufed* 
He  declared  his  intention,  therefore,  of  go- 
ing that  very  day  to  Paris  with  his  family ; 
and  his  intentions  being  notified  to  the 
crowd,  by  notes  and  cards  thrown  from  the 
windows  of  the  palace,  were  received  by  the 
people  with  their  ufual  noify  indications  of 
joy. 

As  foon  as  it  was  announced  in  the  Nfi* 
tlonal  AflTembly^  that  the  King  was  difpofec) 
to  go  to  Paris,  Mirabeau  faid,  ^^  Je  penfe 
que  nous  devons  fetre  rapproches  du  Mo* 
narque,pour  Tacceleration  de  R6tre  ouvragc* 

Je 
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Je  demande  qu^il  foit  d^cret^i  que  k  Roi  et 
rAfiemblee  Nationale  feront   inf^parabks 
pendant  la  prefente  feffion  *.'* 

This  was  mianimoufly  agreed  to;  and  it 
was  decreed  at  the  fame  time,  that  a  depo« 
tation  of  one  hundred  members  of  the  Na^ 
tional  Afiknbly  ihoald  accompany  the  King 
to  the  capitaL 

Of  all  the  diiagreeable  circumftancet 
which  counterbalance  the  joys  of  forcreign* 
ty^  and  we  are  told  there  are  a  great  many^ 
none  are  more  revolting  to  an  ingenuous 
mind  than  the  facrific^s  which  Kings  arc 
thought  to  be  under  the  neceffity  of  making 
to  policy  and  what  are  called  reafons  of 
ftate. 

In  the  anfwer  which  the  King  made  to 

*  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  be  alwa)'s  near 
the  perfon  of  the  Monarch,  for  the  acceleration  of  the 
public  buHnels.  I  propofe  that  it  be  decreed^  that 
the  King  and  the  National  AFembly  (hall  be  infep;u 
rabic  during  the  prefcnt  feffion. 

the 
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the  deputation  fent  to  him  with  the  above 
decree,  are  the  following  expreffions  r  "  Je 
refois  avec  une  vive  fenfibilite  les  nOuvcaux 
tcmoignages  de  Tattachement  de  rAflem- 
blee ;  le  voeu  de  mon  coeur  eft  de  ne  jamais 
ae  f^parer  d'elle/'  &c.* 

After  the  fatigue  and  agonies  of  fuch  a 
night,  the  Royal  Family  certainly  w^re 
much  in  ncei  of  an  interval  of  repofe ;  but 
they  were  deftined  to  undergo  fome  very 
painful  hours  before  they  obtained  it. 

The  multitude  which  furrounded  the 
palace  of  Verfailles  began  to  maniftft  fymp- 
toms  of  ill  humour  at  the  delay  of  the  King's 
journey.  Every  confideration  for  the  un- 
fortunate family  was  facrificed  to  the  impa* 
tience  of  jthe  Poiffardes  and  their  favage 
paramours. 

The  Royal  Family  left  Verfailles  a  little 

♦  I  have  the  moft  lively  fenfc  of  this  frcfh  tcftimony 
of  the  Aflembly's  attachment :  the  earned  wifh  of  my 
h^rt  is  never  to  be  feparated  from  it. 

after 
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after  one  o'clock,  which  was  announced  by 
a  volley  from  the  troops.     The  company 
of  the  Hundred  Swifs  furrounded  the  King*8 
coach  ;  a  troop  of  dragoons  preceded,  and 
another  immediately  followed  it.     The  Pa- 
rifian  National   Giyrdf  had  begun   their 
march  a  fhort  time  before.    Various  bands 
of  the  Poiflardes  were  intermingled  with  all 
the  different  corps  of  this  fl  range  army — 
fbme  feated  in  waggons,  ornamented  with 
green  boughs,  and  white,  red,  and  blue  rib- 
bons— fome  aftride  upon  the  cannon — many 
on  horfeback ;  generally  two  on  the  fame 
horfe,  with  the  hats  of  the  Gardes-du-Corps 
on  their  heads,  the  belts  acrofs  their  Ihoul- 
ders,  and  armed  with  fabres — rending  the 
air  every  inftant  with  their  favage  {houts 
and  the  chorufes  of  their  vile  fongs.     In 
the  middle  of  one  band  of  thofe  fanguinary 
hags,  two  men  carried  long  pikes,  on  the 
points  of  which  were  the  heads  of  the  mur- 
dered Gardes^du-Corps, 

S  At 
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At  certaia  diftanoes  the  whole  procelfioa 
was  made  to  halt,  for  the  purpofe  of  firing 
frefli  volleys,  and  th«  the  foldiers  anight  be 
refrefhed  with  wine  and  a  little  reft.  On 
thofe  occaflons  the  Poiflardes  on  the  car* 
riages  and  on  horfebadc  defcended  anrdjoin* 
ed  hands  in  hprrid  dances  around  the  bloody 
heads  that  were  fixed  on  the  pikes.  What 
rendered  the  fcene  completely  fhocktng  was 
the  prefence  of  theGardes-du-Gorps  who  had 
been  faved  by  the  grenadiers,  and  were  now 
marched  in  triumph,  difarmed,  and  in  fight 
of  the  heads  of  their  murdered  companions, 
Thefe  fcenes  of  favage  mirth  were  repeated 
at  intervals  during  the  journey,  which  laft- 
cd  from  a  little  after  one  till  feven  in  th^ 
evening,  about  which  time  the  Royal  Fami- 
ly arrivpd  at  Paris. 

The  town  was  illuminated.  The  King 
was  received  with  fhouts  and  other  demon* 
ftrations  of  joy,  which,  he  was  told,  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  the  overflowing  loy^ 

alty 
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kliy  of  tne  inhabitants  As  the  proceiSiott 
inoved  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  exclama- 
tions of  Five  le  Roil  refounded  from  all 
fides;  btit  the  Unfortunate  Monarch  ^as 
fufficiehtly  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
fuch  exclamations.  On  fentering  thfe  hall  bf 
the  Town-houfe,  where  a  throne  was  pre- 
pared  for  his  reception,  a  very  dutiful  fpeech 
Was  pronounced  to  him  by  one  of  the  Prefi- 
dents  of  the  Common  Council.  The  King, 
no  doubt,  was  alfo  acquainted  at  this  time 
tirith  the  value  of  fuch  dutiful  fpeeches; 
and  the  jeliance  he  put  in  the  profeffions 
of  loyalty  which  he  heard  was  probably  in 
cxad  proportion  to  the  finccrity  with  which 
Ihey  were  pronounced. 

The  Queen  was  prefent  at  all  this  j  and 
one  remarkable  proof  of  her  prefence  of 
mind  in  the  midft  of  fcenes  which  might 
have  dlfturbed  even  men  of  courage  and 
iirmnefs  of  character,  was  taken  notice  of, 
namely,  that  when  the  Mayor  was  repeat- 

VOL.  !!•  D  ing 
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ing  to  thofe  around  him  what  the  King  had 
faid  to  him  on  his  entering  Paris,  he  hap- 
pened to  forget  a  fentence  which  the  King 
had  pronounced ;  the  Queen,  overhearing 
this,  inftaptly  correded  him,  and  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  opiiflion.  ^ 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

Refkaions  on  French  and  Britj/h  Loyalty-^ 
Anecdote  regarding  the  Duke  of  Orleans — 
RefeSltons  on  hisChara^er  and  the  Part  he 
took  in  the  Revolution — On  the  ConduSl  and 
Views  of  Mirabeau — Exprejions  of  four 
Perfons  in  a  Tavern  at  Seve-^Difmal  State 
of  the  Royal  Family  on  their  Arrival  at  the 
Tuileries. 

'THHE  French  have  been  thought  to  pof- 

*     fc6  fuch  niPk  affedionate  and  refpedl- 

fill  attachment  to  their  Monan^s,  as  render-  - 

ed  thenv  by  much  the  moft  loyal  nation  ia 

Eorc^  No  man  waa  more  of  that  opinion 

tlum  die  author  of  this  narrative.  The  events 

xiftfaepcefent  dreadful  revolution  aflbrd  cauie 

oflhfptcion  that  this  was  at  no  time  the  caHp 

in  reality  fb  much  as  it  was  in  appearance. 

It  will  be  ftill  ackn6wledged^  however^ 

D  a  that 
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that  no  people  ever  difplayed  more  attacli^ 
ment  to  the  perfon,  or  more  zeal  for  the 
glory,  of  their  Monarchs,  whether  they  were 
of  worthlefs  charafters  like  Henry  III,  or  of 
benevolent  ones  like  Lewis  XVI,  than  the 
French  have  always  done,  as  long  as  the 
Monarch  has  had  the  addrefs  or  good  for- 
tune to  retain  his  powen  While  the  power 
of  the  Prince  flourifhes,  the  loyalty  of  the 
fubje£t  (hines  green  as  the  hurel,  and  flands 
firm  as  a  rock  ;  but,  when  his  power  h  in 
decay,  their  loyalty  withers  with  it,  and 
ihakes  like  the  poplar  leaf* 

The  p^dpl<5-5f  England  have  been  accu- 
fed  by  theit'  neighbours  of  pofleffing  but  a 
-rery  moderate  portion  of  kyahy  j  and  what 
little,  they  have  Is  GaAd  to  be  of  a  very  cold 
atkl  phlegmatic  nature.  James  IL  however 
was  one  of  the  moft  unpopular  Princes  that 
kver  fat  on  their  throne:  hepfovoked  then 
to  the  higheflr  degree,  by  perfidious  defigns 
^ainft  tUeit  liberty,  and  open  attacks  oa 
3  their 
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their  religion :  yet  when  the  funfhine  of  his 
proiperity  was  overcaft  with  the  blacked 
clouds  of  adverfity ;  when  his  favourites^ 
Ids  relations,  his  very  children,  forfook  him ; 
and  when,  endeavouring  to  fly  from  the 
ftorm,  he  was  flopped  at  Feverfham,  and 
brought  back  a  prifoner  to  his  capital ;  how 
was  this  ungracious  King»  thus  overv^helm- 
ed  with  calamity,  received  by  the  Englifti 
people  ?  They  were  fo  much  moved  with 
compaflion  for  his  unhappy  fate,  fo  much 
zBcCted  with  the  fight  of  diftrefled  royalty, 
that  they  forgot  the  King*s  mifconduG  by 
contemplating  his  misfortunes;  the  excefs 
of  his  mifery  operated  in  his  favour  as  if  it 
kad  been  virtue ;  and  the  dying  embers  of 
loyalty  began  to  revive  within  their  breads,  . 
and  to  glow  with  more  fervour  than  ever. 
This  alarmed  the  Pripce  of  Orange  i  for  al- 
though he  could  have  formed  no  idea  of 
fuch  fenfibility  from  any  feelings  of  hrs  own, 
yet  the  fympathy  of  the  EngUih  nation  did 
P  3  not 
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not  efcape  his  difcernment :  l^e  began  to 

dread  that  compailion  for  their  unfortunate 

Monarch  would  cool  their  gratitude  to  him- 

felf.  He  therefore  immediately  opened  every 

door  and  port  which  could  have  oppofed 

James's  withdrawing  from  the  kingdom^  and 

made  ufe  of  every  art  that  could  induce  the 

infatuated  Monarch  to  adopt  that  meaiure. 

Such  was  the  impreffion  which  the  misfor- 

tunes  of  James  made  on  the  hearts  of  the  in-* 

habitants  of  the  fouthern  part  of  this  illand. 

As  for  thofe  of  the  norths  fo  far  was  the  at- 

tachment  of  his  friends  there  from  depending 

on  his  profperity,  that  their  fieady,  though 

ill-placed,  loyalty  never  was  more  firm ;  nor 

were  they  ever  more  ready  to  fhed  their 

blood  in  his  caufe  and  that  of  his  pofierity, 

than  after  they  were  wretched  exiles  abaa^ 

doned  by  all  the  reft  of  the  world. 

As  there  is  much  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  infurredion  at  Paris  was  begun  by  a  fee 
ef  wretches  hired  for  the  purpofe  j  and  as 

nouQ 
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none  of  the  democratic  party  had  the  means 
t)f  fo  extenfive  a  bribery  except  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  k  is  pretty  generally  fuppofed 
that  he  was  the  firft  mover  of  the  whole ; 
and  that  he  aded  in  conjunction  with  Mi- 
rabeau.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in 
the  firft  fuppofition,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
think  the  fecbnd  is  ill  founded. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  month  of 
Odober,  a  Secret  Committee,  confifting  of 
die  Duke  of  Orleans,  Meflfrs.  Mirabeau,  La 
Clos*,  L'Abbe  Sieyes,  La  Touche  Treville, 
met  at  the  village  of  Monrouge  near  Paris, 
and  agreed  on  a  fcheme  for  placing  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  in  fuch  a  diftinguifhed  fituation 

*  M.  La  Clos  wa^  an  officer  of  artillery,  of  eminence 
m  his  profeffion,  and  ftill  more  difttnguifhed  for  his  wit. 
He  is  author  of  a  romance  entitled  *<  Les  Liaifons  Daiw 
gereufes,''  written  with  great  fpirit,  but  in  which  the 
profligate  manners  of  the  French  are  painted  with  a 
glow  which  offends  modefty.  This  performance  ac- 
quired to  him  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

D  4  in 
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in  the  government,  that,  by  the  affift^nce  qf 
his  fortune  and  under  the  influence  of  hi* 
l^ame,  thi$  jqntp  wpuld  have  the  command 
of  the  mob  of  Paris,  and  |i  decifiye  weight 
in  tl>e  National  AfTembly. 

At  the  critical  period  after  tl^e  taking  of 
the  Baftile,  bqt  before  the  King  had  yieldecj 
to  the.  urgent  and  frequent  remonftrances  of 
the  National  Aflembly  for  difmiffing  his 
new  Minifters,  and  ordering  th?  troops  to 
withdraw  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
Mirabeau  thought  that  a  fortunate  moment 
for  the  Duke  to  obtain  the  fituation  whicl^ 
he  wiflicd  to  fee  him  placed  in. 

The  Duke  being  then  at  Verfailles,  Mira-r 
beau  ftated  to  him  the  alarm  under  which 
the  Minifters  and  the  whole  Court  were, 
on  account  of  the  uncertain  ftate  of  events 
at  Paris,  thfe  figns  of  defedion  in  the  troops, 
and  other  circqmftances  which  rendered  it 
probable  that  nothing  he  could  afk  woul4 
^e  refiifed ;  and  pcrfuaded  him  to  go  di... 

redly 
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nSAj  and  demand  an  aOdienpe  t)f  the 
King,  to  oflfer  his  ferviccs  for  the  reftoratioa 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  requeil  at 
the  fame  time  thaft  he  himfelf  might  be  ap^ 
^itiitA  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Kingdom. 

When  Orleans  entered  the  caftle  of  Ver- 
failles,  there  was  ^very  appearance  of  alarm 
and  coniiinon.  Exaggerated  accounts  had 
beenjuft  received  of  fcenes  of  bloodflied  at 
Paris :  the  ladies  of  the  court  wete  croffing 
the  apartment?  in  tears — fome  recommend* 
ing  themfelves  to  the  proteftion  of  the  of* 
ficers,  who  were  hurrying  out  with  orders^ 
or  returning  with  frefli  rumours  of  the  tranf« 
adions  in  the  C4pital.  The  Cabinet  Goun« 
cil  was  fitting,  without  being  able  to  decide 
wljat  qieafurps  fhould  be  adopted.  The 
puke  of  Orleans  waited  till  it  brok«  up. 
The  terror  which  appeared  in  every  coim« 
teaance,  and  which  fpread  like  a  contagion, 
»t  length  feized  his  own  breaft.     It  ought. 
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no  doubt,  to  have  had  a  contrary  efied : 
the  confiifiOQ  and  difinay  which  he  obfervw 
ed  around  him  ought  to  have  rendered  him 
more  ferene,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  pur*- 
pofe;  fince  they  increafed  the  probability 
that  all  his  demands  would  be  granted :  but 
men  under  the  influence  of  fear  cannot  rea* 
fon«  Ignorant  of  what  the  Council  had 
refolved  on,  dreading  what  they  might  poC- 
fibly  do  if  provoked,  the  Duke  accofted  the 
King  with  a  beating  heart,  and  was  quite 
difconcerted  when  the  Monarch  demanded 
what  his  bufinefs  was.  Confcious  guilt,  and 
an  inftantaneous  pang  for  the  injuries  he  me* 
dilated  againft  the  perfon  he  addrefTed,  pro- 
bably added  to  his  confufion.  Afraid  to  utter 
what  be  had  been  inftruded  to  fay,  and  un- 
der the  neceifity  of  faying  fomething,  he 
aiked  permiflion  to  make  a  journey  to  £ng^ 
land,  in  cafe  the  prefent  diflurbances  fhould 
lAcreafe. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  could  furpais  the  indignation 
wi&  which  Mirabeau  heard  of  the  refult  of 
an  affair  on  which  he  had  founded  fome 
ambitious  hopes  ;*and  he  hardly  ever  after 
mentioned  die  Duke  of  Orleans  but  in  terms 
fiiU  of  contempt.  What  could  tempt  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  take  any  part  in  a  rero- 
ludon^where  he  had  fo  much  to  lofe  and  fa 
fittle  to  gain^  feems  difEcult  to  account  for. 
His  fituation^  in  point  of  rank  and  fortune, 
was  infinitely  fuperior  to  that  which  any 
talent,  quality,  or  claim  he  poflefled,  except 
that  of  birth,  could  ever  have  raifed  him  to. 
The  idea  of  ranking  men  according  to  their 
intrinfic  value,  and  removing  artificial  dif-^ 
tm&ions,  ought  to  have  appeared  as  dreadful 
to  him  as  it  does  to  thoufands  all  over  Eu- 
rope, who  ficken  and  tremble  at  the  thought, 
from  confcioufnefs  that  it  would  preclude 
every  mark  of  refpeO:  that  is  now  fliewa 
them.  A  fit  of  childifti  ill-humour  at  the 
Court  rendered  him  the  tool  of  a  few  men 

devoid 
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devoid  of  principle  but  endowed  With  ta- 
lents, whom  he  expelled  to  govern,  and 
who  he  imagined  v^ould  continue  as  obfe- 
quious  and  fubordinate  td  him  through  all 
the  mazes  and  confufions  of  a  revolution 
as  they  were  in  times  of  tranquillity.  He 
did  not  confider,  that  although  the  former 
are  often  the  harvefts  of  wicked  men,  yet  it 
is  only  of  wicked  men  of  intrepidity  and 
talents*  He  did  not  confider,  that  it  is  only 
in  times  of  order  that  men  of  mediocrity 
retain  pre-eminence,  and  that  genius  bends 
before  it#  The  delufions  of  felf-love  muft 
have  ftrangely  obfcured  the  penetration  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  hinder  him  from 
feeing  this.  No  man  in  France  was  more 
interefted  than  he  was  to  prevent  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Revolution.  The  very  name 
of  Egaliti  ought  to  have  founded  ominous 
and  harfh  to  his  ears  as  the  croaking  of  ten 
thoufand  ravens ;  and  fo  it  would  have  done, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  delufive  felf-love  al- 
ready 
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ready  mentioned,  and  that  thoughtlefs  levity 
which  belonged  to  his  charader^  and  feems 
to  have  run  through  his  race* 

Among  thofe  from  whom  he  was  de- 
fended, and  who  bore  the  fame  name,  there 
was  not  one  of  an  elevated  or  even  of  a 
fteady  charader:  weaknefs  and  frivolity 
fcem  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  family, 
with  the  exception  of  one ;  and  he,  by  the 
profligacy  of  his  manners^  itifhonourcd  a 
great  fliare  of  good  nature^  and  another  qua- 
lity, which  is  not  always  united  with  good 
nature,  namely  a  very  brflUant  wit.  M. 
Egalit^  has  been  thought  to  have  inherited 
all  the  qualities  of  his  anceftors,  without 
excepting  a  certain  portion  of  the  lall. 

Was  it  a  love  of  popularity  that  allured 
this  unhappy  man  into  the  vortex  of  the 
Revolution  ?  No  man  living,  perhaps,  ever 
defpifed  public  opinion  more  than  the  Duke 
of  Orleans:  and, he  paid  the  ufual  tax  im- 
pofed  on  that  kind  of  contempt ;  for  no  man 

of 
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of  his  rank  and  nches  was  ever   more 
^ofpifed  by  the  public. 

A  little  before  the  Revolution,  it  1%,  true, 
he  began  to  alter  his  condud,  and  give  fome 
indications  of  an   inclination   to  acquire 
popularity;    During  a  dearth  he  ordered 
diftribuidons  of  bread  to  be  made  among  the 
.people,  and  rdieved  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  the  peafantry  of  his  lands  firooi 
certain  oppreffive  rights  to  which  he  had  a 
xlaim»    This  very  condud  might  have  reni^ 
dered  him  fufpeded ;  for  we  do  not  find 
thofe.fudden  changes  in  the  chacaders  of 
men  in  real  life,  that  are  often  to  be  met 
with  among  the  perfonse  dramatis.    A  vi- 
cious, man  does  not  become  virtuous  in  an 
inftant.    When  one  of  fuch  a  chara<^er, 
therefore,  is  fuddenly  fcized  with  a  fit  of 
oflentatiotis  benevolence,  it  may  juftly  create 
a  fufpidon  that  it  is  for  fome  ill  ptirpofe. 

The  ^applaufe,  however,  which  the  Duke 

of  Odeans  received  on  this  occafion,  feemed 

8  t0 
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to  coofirm  hi8  newtafle  forpopularitj,  aa4 
encouraged  turn  to  make  the  &mous  proteft 
for  which  he  was  for  a  fhort  time  exiled 
from  court,  and  obliged  to  live  on  oiie  of 
bis  eflates.  The  refentmeat  agaixift  the 
King  ou  this  account,  and  againft  the  Queen 
on  account  of  her  diflike  of  bim^  which  Ihe 
took  no  pains  to  conceal,  was  carefully  kept 
up  by  men  who  had  an  intereft  in  hia^con- ' 
tinuing  in  oppofition  to  the  Court;  and 
fthofe  men,  ailifted  by  his  own  levity  of  cha* 
rader  and  his  afiedation  of  Engliih  man** 
necs,  infpircd  him  with  a  tafte  for  politics 
for  wbAch  he  had:  no  natural  turn,  and  gra*- 
dually  led  him  fcorn  one  ftep  to  another 
iotom^afures  a«  contrary  to  his  own  inte- 
reft  as  to  that,  of  the  Court. 

The  proceflion  that  was  made  through 
the  ftrep^  of  Parij  in  the  preceding  July  of 
his  built,  had  probably  contributed  to  rendes 
his  head  xnpre  giddy  than  ufual,  and  more 
rea^y  to  follojv  the  counfcl  of  thofc  who 

urged 
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bilged  him  to  promote,  bjr  his  gmifTaries  ftdcl 
♦noney,  the  inftrrfe£lion  which  carried  thd 
Parifiah  army  to  Vetfailles,  fdr  the  purpofe 
of  cithei"  forcing  the" King  to  fly  oiit  of  the 
kingdom,  or  of  obliging  him,  and  of  tourfe 
the  National  Aflembly,  to  refide  at  Paris  * 
by  which  the  Duke  ekpe^ed  thit  his  ovfrri 
influence  would  be  augmented,  dnd  the 
power  of  the  CroWn'  reduced,  fo  as  to  fcciire 
himfelf  from  the  fkte  he  had  reafon  to  ex- 
peft,  if  it  (hould  ever  recover  its  ancient 
vigour.  '      . 

But  that  he  had  formed  iny  plan  for  thi 
aflyfination  of  the  King  is  not  to  be  cre- 
dited :  I  ft,  fiecaufe  the  refearches  made  by 
the  Court  of  Chatelet,  which  (hewed  fxxB^ 
cient  zeal  for  finding  matter  of  condemna- 
tion againft  him,  made  no  fuch  difcbvery. 
ad,  Becaufe,  to  have  placed  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  on  the  throne,  the  death  Hot  only 
of  the  King  and  Dauphin,  and  Mohfieur  the 
King*s  cldeft  brother,  was  neceflfary,  but 

alfo 
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iJfo  the  profcription  of  the  Comte  d*ArtoiS, 
unci  his  fons ;  which  fuppofes  a  degree  of 
atroGity  beyond  the  wickednefs  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  wicked  as  he  was  ;  for  although 
that  fpecies  of  profligacy  which  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans*  charadler  makes  a 
man  liable  to  have  every  kind  of  wicked- 
nefs  readily  believed  of  him,  yet  it  may  be 
unconnedled  with  any  cruelty  of  difpofition. 
His  voting  for  the  King's  death  is  given  as 
a  proof  of  his  cruelty ;  but  there  is  reafon 
to  think  that  he  was  terrified  into  it,  and 
that  it  is  only  a  proof  of  his  want  of  cou- 
rage. 3dly,  Becaufc  thofe  wretches  who 
burft  into  the  Queen's  bed-chamber  direded 
their  threats  and  their  attempts  againft  her, 
and  not  the  King;  which,  on  the  fuppofition 
that  the  infurredion  had  been  raifed  with  a 
view  of  placing  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the 
throne,  they  would  have  done* 

Befide,  although  the  Duke  himfelf  was  a 
roan  likely  to  be  feduced  into  fchemes  for 

VOL.  lu  E  ,  which 
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which  he  had  neither  tafie  no^  talents,  yet 
he  was  devoid  of  that  daring  ambitioa 
whkh  excites  to  hazardous  crimes^  regnandi 
gratid;  for  all  his  ideas  were  grovelling,  and 
all  his  pleafures  fenfual. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  moft  probable  that  he 
was  prompted  to  laviih  his  money  in  raifiog 
this  infurredion  by  a  few  men  at  this  time 
in  his  confidence,  with  a  view  to  difconcert 
the  meafures  of  the  Court;  while  their  grand 
objed  was  to  have  their  patron  placed  ia 
fome  fituation  of  great  influence  in  the  go* 
vernment,  not  for  his  own  fake^  but  that 
through  him  they  might  obtain  lucrative 
offices. 

With  refped  to  Mirabcau,  it  is  evident 
that  he  did  not  a£l  in  concert  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  any  hand  in  exciting  the  infur- 
reciio& :  but  he  certainly  endeavoured  to 
turn  it  to  his  own  purpofes  when  excited, 
by  promoting  the  removal  of  the  King  and 

National 
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Natkmal  AfloBibl/  to  Paris,  where  he  tx* 
peibed,  from  ttie  efibrts  of  his  own  genius, 
ta  acquire  a  degree  of  importance  Ciaperior 
to  what  be  could  exped  from  the  patronage 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  rendering  his 
influence  in  the  National  Aflembly,  and  of 
ooorfe  his  weight  with  the  Court,  greater 
than  it  was  while  they  remained  at  Ver« 
iaiHes.  He  preferred  a  monarchy  to  a  re- 
ptiUr(&-^ut  fuch  a  monarchy  as  ihould 
leave  the  King  in  a  great  meafure  depend^ 
ettt  0A  men  of  talents  and  popularity,  be* 
2ng  convinced  that  he  himfelf  poflefled  more 
d  both  than  any  member  of  the  Aflfembly. 
Headed,  however,  fometimes  in  concert 
with  men  who  were  inclined  to  a  republic,, 
and  wfaofe  fchemes  he  would  probably  have 
rendered  abortive  if  he. had  lived. 

But,  although  neither  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans nor  thoie  who  had  the  management 
of  him  had  made  the  aiTafTination  of  the 
King  or  Qujeea  an  article  in  this  infurrec-* 
£  2  tioQ 
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tion  and  confpiracy,  they  could  not  be  ig* 
norant  that  their  murder  might  have  been 
the  confequcnce.  The  calumnies  and  mif- 
reprefentatioQs  which  had  ■  been  circulated 
to  excite  the  multitude  to  go  to  Verfailles^ 
were  of  a  nature  to  have  carried  fome  of  the 
moil  fanatical  or  moft  furious  of  the  mob 
beyond  the  letter  of  their  inftruiflions  ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  thofe  who 
murdered  the  Gardes-du-Corps  at  the'door 
of  the  Queen's  apartment,  and  forced  into 
her  bed-chamber,  intended  her  deftru^on ; 
and  if  the  King  had  been  found  with  her, 
they  would  both  in  all  probability  have  met 
with  the  fame  fate.  Therefore  all  the  guilt 
which  belongs  to  men  who  muft  have  fore* 
feen  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a  horrid  cata- 
ftrophe,  and  took  no  means  to  prevent  it, 
falls  upon  the  firft  movers  of  this  infurrec- 
tion ;  and  that  the  murder  both  of  the  King 
and  Queen  was  fometimes  in  the  thoughts 
jof  fome  of  the  wretches  employed  in  this 

expedition, 
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expedition,  appears  from  the  tefHmony  of 
thde  who  declared,  that  on  the  march  to 
Verlailles  four  perfons,  in  the  drefs  of  wo- 
men, having  ftopped  to  drink  at  a  tavern  at 
Seve,  one  faid  to  the  others,  "  Ma  foi,  je 
ne  peux  me  refoudre  a  le  tuer,  lui;  cela 
n'cft  pas  juftej  mais  pour  elle,  volontiers:'* 
to  which  another  was  overheard  to  anfwer, 
*'  Sauve  qui  peut,  il  faudra  voir  quand  nous 
y  ferons  ♦." 

The  projedl  of  bringing  the  King  to 
Paris  had  been  taken  up  and  executed  in  too 
fudden  and  rapid  a  manner  to  allow  time 
for  the  Louvre,  which  had  been  long  out 
of  repair,  to  be  decently  fitted  up  for  the  re- 
cepdon  of  the  Royal  Family ;  but  the  con- 
trail between  the  meaneft  lodgings  in  Paris 

•  On  nay  confdence  I  cannot  bring  myfelf  to  think 
of  killing  bim  i  it  would  not  be  juft  5  but  as  for  her  I 
have  no  fcruple. 

Let  them  fave  themfelves  who  can ;  we'll  fee  how 
things  turn  out  when  we  get  there. 

£  3  and 
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and  the  magnificeat  apartments  df  Vef^ 
failles^  is  not  fo  great  as  that  bel^e^n  the 
ftatc  of  mind  vrith  which  this  unhappy  fo- 
xnily  entered  their  new  refidence  and  what 
they  had  formerly  been  aecuftomed  to  en- 
joy* The  Queen  in  particular  muft  have 
felt  this  reverfe,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the 
dreadful  journey,  with  uncommon  feverity  j 
for  her  temper  and  turn  of  mind  had  ren- 
dered her  enjoyment  of  the  prtfutt^  undis- 
turbed by  refledion  on  the  paji  or  fear  of 
ihtfuturc — 

Lastus  in  prxfens  animus,  quod  ultra  e(l 
Oderit  curare  ;  ed  amara  lento 
Tempcret  fifu* 

Sufferings  to  her  were  new  I  Her  morning 
and  alfo  her  meridian  way  through  life  •had 
been  hitherto  ftrewed  with  the  fofteft  and 
mod  fragrant  rofe  leaves,  among  which 
hardly  one  little  thorn  had  ever  accidentally 
fallen. 

From  the  King's  firft  entrance  within  the 

precinds 
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pKciQ^ls  of  the  Louvre,  his  friends  had 
forebo<&igs  of  i^hat  has  happened  fince. 
The  walls  of  the  Louvre  have  been  like  the 
towers  of  Julius, 

With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed* 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  to  the  alarmed 
imagination  of  many  friends  of  the  Royal 
family  of  France,  treafon,  afTaflination,  and 
other  dreadful  fpe£tres  feemed,  in  prophetic 
vifion,  to  haunt  that  fatal  building. 


Veftibulum  ante  ipfum  ■  » 

Lu£his  et  ultrices  pofuere  cubilia  Curse : 


Terribiles  viftt  form« :  Lethumque,  Laborque  i 
Turn  C6a£uiguineus  Lethi  Sopor,  et  mala  mentis 
Gaudia,  moitiferumque  adverlb  in  limine  Bellum.     . 

Although  the  King  had  agreed  to  go  with 
his  family  to  Paris,  in  confequence  of  the 
requeft  of  the  multitude  at  a  time  when  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  have  refu- 
fed,  he  did  not  imagine  that  his  conftant 
£  4  refidence 
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refidencc  there  was  expeded,  or  would  have 
been  exaded.  On  his  firft  arrival,  however, 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  he  was  requefted  to 
permit  that  aflurances  might  be  given  to  the 
people  that  he  intended  to  fix  his  abode  in 
the  capital.  To  this  he  anfwered,  that  he 
had  not  come  to  a  final  refolutlon  on  that 
head.  The  unfortunate  Monarch  foon 
found,  that  thofe  who  had  brought  him  had 
come  to  a  final  refolutlon;  and  he  found  it 
neceflary  to  write  a  letter  to  the  National 
Aflembly,  which  began  in  the  following 
terms : 

**  Messieurs, 
"  Les  temoignages  d'afFedlion  et  de  fid^^ 
lite  que  j*ai  recus  des  habitans  de  ma  bonne 
ville  de  Paris,  et  les  inftances  de  la  Com- 
mune, me  determlnent  a  y  fixer  mon  fejour 
le  plus  habituel,  &c.*" 

♦  The  proofs  of  T&QXon  and  fidelity  that  I  have  i-e- 
ceivcd  from  the  inhabitants  of  my  gopd  city  of  Paris,  and 
the  entreaties  of  the  Municipality,  have  determined  nie 

^o  fix  my  moft  ufual  refidencc  there. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  can  be  a  flxonger  proof  of  the 
metched  date  of  controul  under  which  the 
King  was,  than  this  letter ;  and  it  is  impof* 
fible  to  think,  without  indignation,  of  the 
triumphant  derifion  with  which  thofe  ex- 
preflions  of  partiality  for  his  botme  ville  de 
Paris  were  read  by  his  enemies. 

As  it  had  been  already  decreed,  that  the 
National  Aflembly  and  the  King  were  infe- 
parable  during  the  prefent  feffion,  it  fol- 
lowed of  courfe  that,  if  he  remained  at  Paris, 
the  Aflembly  muft  remove  there  alfo  ;  but 
feme  members,  forefeeing  the  confequences, 
objefted  to  this  removal,  and  gave  for  their 
reafons  that  the  Deputies  would  be  under 
the  controul  of  the  populace,  and  in  danger 
of  being  infulted  by  them.  This  argument 
could  have  little  effeft,  however ;  becaufe  it 
was  on  that  very  account  that  thofe  who 
had  mofl  influence  with  the  Aflembly  wifli- 
^  it  to  be  fixed  in  the  capital. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    XVIL 

Some  principal  Members  of  the  National  Af^ 
fembly  retire — TChe  Royal  Family  lodge  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Naileries — The  Duke  of 
Orleans  goes  to  England — Scarcity — A 
Baker  murdered — Decrees  for  the  Suppref 
fon  of  Infurredlions"  Rjoherfpierre  oppofes 
them — Plan  for  General  EleStion  every  two 
Tean — RfJle£lions. 

11  yf  MALOUET,  perceiving  that  the  Af- 
*  fembly  would  at  laft  agree  to  the 
King's  being  removed  to  Paris,  propofed^ 
that  the  decree  which  rendered  the  perfons 
of  the  Deputies  inviolable  ftiould  be  renew- 
ed and  enforced.  M.  Malouet's  meaning 
was  to  fhew  to  the  whole  nation,  that  he 
confidered  the  National  Reprefentatives 
would  be  in  more  danger  and  lefs  indepen- 
dent in  the  capital  than  where  they  had  hi- 
therto 
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therto  aflembled ;  and  be  imagiocd  that,  by 
a  renewal  of  the  decree,  and  tnrning  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  on  the  danger  he  dread* 
ed,  be  would  render  it  left  than  it  would 
otberwife  be. 

Mirabeau  oppofed  this  as  unneceflary, 
becaufe  there  was  a  decree  to  that  purpofe 
already ;  and  he  added  an  aifertion  which 
the  fobfequent  events  c^  the  Rerohition 
have  not  confirmed — nam4^l7y  that  **  their 
charaders  were  fo  facred,  that  the  mod 
unworthy  among  them,  if  any  of  them 
could  be  conceived  to  be  unworthy,  would 
be  fo  protefted,  that  no  aflailant  would  ever 
be  able  to  reach  them,  without  paffing  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  many  virtuous  men, 
ready  to  flied  their  blood  in  their  defence*'* 

While  the  Aflembly  were  debating  ott 
this  fufejed:,  a  deputation  from  the  Commune 
of  Paris  entered  ;  and  Briflbt,  who  at  that 
time  belonged  to  it,  pronounced  a  difcourfe 
cxprcffivc  of  the  joy  of  the  capital  in  the 

expec- 
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cxpedation  of  receiving  the  National  Aflem- 
bly  within  her  bofom ;  and  afluring  them  of 
perfonal  proteciion  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
utmoft  freedom  of  debate ;  for  that  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris  were  filled  with  fentiments  of 
refped  for  the  National  Aflembly,  and  defi- 
rou8  of  opportunities  of  ihewing  their  obe- 
dience to  it*  Thofe  aflurances  of  the  Com- 
mune were  afterwards  made  good  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  alTertion  of  Mirabeau. 

There  is  litde  doubt  ^>ut  that  Briffot  aaed 
in  concert  with  Mirabeau  on  this  occafion ; 
for  although  the  former  was  a  republican, 
and  the  latter  wifhed  to  preferve  the  mo- 
narchical itbrm  of  government,  in  which  he 
expe£bed  to  have  great  weight,  they  both 
imagined  that  their  different  views  would 
be  promoted  by  the  removal  of  the  National 
Aflembly  as  well  as  the  King  from  Ver- 
failles  to  Paris. 

The  violence  which  had  been  ufed  to  the 
Royal  Family,  and  the  defign  of  removing 

the 
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tlie  Aflembly  to  that  very  place  in  which 
the  violence  originated,  difgufled  M.  Lally*^ 
Tdendal  and  M.  Mounier  fo  much,  that, 
defpairing  of  being  of  any  fervice  to  their 
country  as  Deputies,  they  withdrew  from 
the  Affembly  and  retired  to  the  provinces. 
Many  other  Deputies  of  lefs  diftindion  fol« 
lowed  their  example.     But  M.  Mounier 
did  not  announce  his  intention  of  retiring 
undl  he  had  made  a  motion  for  decreeing 
an  order  for  an  enquiry  into  the  maflacres 
committed  on  the  6th  of  Odober,  and  for 
profecuting  the  authors.    It  will  eafily  be 
believed,  that  many  were  difpleafed  at  any 
fuch  inveftigation.     It  does  honour  to  M. 
Mounier's  character  as  a  friend  of  juftice 
and  a  man  of  firmnefs,  and  to  the  charaders 
of  thofe  who  fupported  his  motion,  that 
they  perfevered  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition 
undl  it  was  carried ;  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fubfequent  proceedings  of  the 
Chatelet  on  the  fubjed. 

M.  Malouet, 
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M.  Malouet,  however,  and  otfccrs  wlio 
equally  difapproved  of  the  violent  meaiure  of 
removing  the  King  from  Vcrfaill«,  thought 
it  their  duty  to  remain,  in  the  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing for  their  country  a  Conftitution  as  like  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  as  circumftances  would 
admit,  and  equally  free  from  the  hopeiefs  at^ 
^oomy  tranquillity  of  defpotifm,  and  the 
execrable  excefies  of  vulgar  licentioufnefik 

While  a  hall  was  preparing  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Deputies  at  Paris,  they  had  a  few 
snore  fittings  at  Verfailles,  in  which  it  was 
decreed  that  the  right  of  propodng  laws,  as 
well  as  that  of  impoftng  taxes,  belonged  to 
the  AflfemWy  alone  ;  and  the  King's  Mini- 
ftcrs  were  dedared  refponfiWe  for  Vhatever 
was  traniaded  in  their  different  departments. 

Thefe  regulations  fecm  of  real  import- 
ance in  a  free  Conftitution;  but  they  Kko- 
wife  decreed  that  the  King's  title  of  King 
of  France  fliould  be  changed  into  that  of 
King  of  the  French  j  bccaufe  it  is  more  cor- 
4  red 
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itQt  to  call  the  Supreme  Magiftrate  the  Go* 
vcrnor  of  Mea  than  of  th^  Country.  wherQ 
they  live.  So  much  precifion  on  fuch  a  fub* 
jcft,  however^  was  more  worthy  of  gram* 
marians  than  of  IcgiHators.     But  fhoul4 
monarchy    ever    hb    eftablifhed  again  in 
France,  it  would  not  be  furprifing  that  the 
Monarchy  in  contemplation  of  the  men* 
ftroua  deeds  which  have  been  lately  perpe- 
trated by  French  men,  ihould  rather  cfaoofe 
to  be  called  King  of  the  country  than  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  great  perfonage  who  fiill  pofr 
feSes  the  title  of  King  of  France  would  in* 
finitely  rather  renounce  it  for  ever  than  lii^e 
a  fingle  day  among  fuch  fubje<fls. 

For  a  week  at  leaft  after  the  Royal  F^ 
mily  were  lodged  in  the  Tuileries,  they 
were  under  the  mortifying  nccefSty  of  fliew- 
ing  themielves  at  the  windows  every  day^ 
apd  fome  days  oftener  than  once,  merely  to 
latisfy  the  clamorous  curiofity  of  the  mul- 
titude* 
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titudc.  Even  if  this  had  proceeded  (rOtA 
affedion,  the  frequent  repetition  of  fuch 
demands  would  have  rendered  them  oppref^ 
five ;  but  they  were  doubly  fo,  as  it  was 
evident  they  came  from  thofe  who  expreffed 
no  attachment  to  the  Royal  Family,  and 
wiflied  only  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  hav* 
ing  lobliged  them  to  come  to  Paris. 

M;  La  Fayette  had  for  fome  time  per- 
ceived that  the  National  Guards  were  not 
fo  ready  and  cheerful  in  their  obedience  to 
his  orders  as  formerly.  On  fome  occations 
they  had  even  manifefted  a  tendency  to 
mutiny;  which  was  the  more  alarming  at 
this  time,  as  the  rabble  alfo  were  uncom- 
monly tumultuous.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  ftrongly  fufpefted  of  being  the  author 
of  thefe  excefles  of  the  rabble,  and  the  mu- 
tinous difpofition  of  the  National  Guards. 
He  was  not  more  odious  to  the  Court  than 
to  M.  La  Fayette,  and  would  have  been  ar- 
refted,  had  it  not  been  judged  imprudent  to 
I  venture 
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Vttrtttlje  Oti  fo  decifive  a  meafurc  in  the  pre- 
icijt  circumftances.  Another  plan  hk  like- 
ly to  create  popdar  ctom  motion,  but  "v^hich 
k  Was  thought  T^rould  have  all  the  good 
c&a  of  arrefting  hiifa,  Was  adoptfed. 

M.  List  tayette  waited  on  the  Dake  rif 
Orieans,  and  abruptly  informed  him,  that 
*•  it  afforded  matter  of  furprife  that  he  had 
not  gone  to  England,  as  he  had  fome  time 
before  told  the  King  was  his  intention  ;  that 
the  public  tranquillity  did  not  admit  his  re- 
maining longer  in  France  ;  that  a  pafTport 
was  prepared  for  him ;  and  that  the  pretext 
for  his  journey  might,  if  he  pleafed,  be  a 
private  commiffion  from  his  Majefty.*'  Al- 
though the  Duke  feemed  to  have  dropped  all 
thoughts  of  this  expedition,  yet  on  this  hint 
&om  M,  La  Fayette  he  immediately  agreed 
to  fet  out.  There  was  probably  fomething 
very  powerful  in  M.  La  Fayette's  manner^ 
which  convinced  the  Duke  fo  fuddenly  of 
the  expediency  of  this  journey  j  for  in  the 
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exprejftons  he  ufed  there  appears  nothing 
very  perfuafive. 

When  M.  de  Montmorin  announced  to 
the  National  Aflembly,  that  the  fong  had 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  a  commiflion 
to  go  to  England,-  and  that  he  only  waited 
for  a  paflport  from  the  Aflembly,  it  occa- 
fioned  much  furprife.  Mirabeau  fpoke  of 
it  as  a  new  fpecies  of  lettre  de  cachet  rather 
than  a  commiflion,  and  hinted  at  the  impe- 
rious conduct  of  La  Fayette,  and  the  fub- 
miflipn  of  the  Duke,  in  terms  which  did  no 
honour  to  the  latter.  The  Aflembly  feem 
not  to  have  been  deceived  by  the  pretext 
afligned  by  the  Minifter ;  yet  the  paflport 
was  granted,  and  the  Duke  departed. 

The  National  Afl^embly  were  received  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris  with  demonftrations 
of  joy.  On  the  day  tif  their  firft  fitting, 
they  were  waited  on  by  M.  Bailly  the 
Mayor  and  M.  La  Fayette,  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  from  the  Municipality,  with  the 

congra- 
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congratulations  of  the  capital ;  in  return  for 
which  thefe  two  gentlemen  were  honoured 
by  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Affembly  for 
the  fervices  they  had  rendered  the  country. 

Such  fymptoms  of  harmony  and  good 
humour  were  not  of  long  continuance* 
The  prediaions  of  thofe  members  who  had 
always  forefeen  the  word  efFedls  from  their 
deliberating  in  the  midft  of  an  unreftrain- 
ed  muhitude  foon  began  to  be  verified. 
There  was  a  certain  degree  of  real  fcarcity 
of  provifions ;  but  this  was  fuppofed  to  be 
augmented  by  artificial  means,  for  the  moft 
wicked  purpofes.  It  was  rumoured  at  one 
time,  that  there  was  a  fcheme  for  ftarving 
the  people — an  accufation  abfurd,  it  is  true, 
but  peculiarly  calculated  to  inflame  the  rage 
of  a  multitude  already  fuffering  under  the 
fcnfation  of  hunger,  and  to  whom  a  full 
meal  was  at  all  times  precarious. 

It  was  fpread  abroad  alfo,  that  there  was  a 

plot  to  poifon  them  with  unwholefome  pro* 

F  2  vifions ; 
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vifions ;  in  proof  of  which  incredible  iJfer- 
tibh,  fome  men  brought  a  number  of  facks 
of  flour  whiih  they  declared  to  be  fpoiled, 
and  emptied  them  into  tkc  Seine  as  near  as 
poffible  to  the  windows  of  the  Tuileries, 
This  was  done  with  a  view  of  infinuating 
to  the  multitude  that  the  Court  was  con« 
neded  with  the  confpiracy. 

Eveiy  degree  of  wickedhefs  was  to  be 
expedled  from  men  who  could  invent  fucft 
k  fpccies  of  calumny,  and  every  degree  of 
abfiirdity  from  thofe  who  were  weak  enough 
to  believe  it.  At  this  time  the  Duke  of 
Orleihs  was  in  England;  and  thofe  who 
had  excited  the  populace  to  go  to  VcrfiuUes 
for  the  purpofe  of  obliging  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily and  the  National  Affembly  to  come  to 
Paris,  had  obtained  their  end.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  leaders  of  any  political  fac- 
tion could  have  any  intereft  in  fpread- 
ing  thefe  ftories,  or  creating  the  diforders 
which  immediately  followed ;  which  fecm 

to 
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tp  ^a^  e^irdy  proposed  froip  th^  abfur4 
prf^dices  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  iaadivityp 
gr  »$^^  the  m^bi^ty,  of  law.  Had  the 
puke  of  Orleans  been  at  Paris,  however^^  it 
ff()uld  probably  have  been  r^4  ^bat  he  was 
the  author  of  them,  with  a  view  to  h^v^ 
the  whole  family  ma/T^ed. 

It  wUl  not  feem  furprifing,  that  in  fuclpi 
tiox^  indlvidj^ajs  pftep  pointed  out  the  ob- 
j^a  qf  tjieir  own  private  hatrjed  and  re- 
ven^  a^  tb<e  enemies  of  the  public,  thereby 
Jp  e^pofe  them  to  tb?  fury  of  the  rabble; 
9.n  a^eding  inftance  of  which  occurred  in 
the  <?afe  of  a  baker.  A  woman,  instigated 
by  perfonal  malice,  accufed  this  man  of  be- 
ing a  monopolift,  and  prompted  the  mob  tp 
break  into  his  houfe  ^nd  fearch  for  bread.  A 
few  loaves  were  found,  which  were  defign- 
ed  for  ht»  own  family,  and  a  greater  num- 
bej:  of  little  rolls  bcfpoke  by  fome  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Aflembly,  near  which 
his  bakehouiie  was.  This  appeared  to  the 
F  3  rabble 
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rabble  a  full  proof  of  the  woman's  accufa- 
tion.  He  was  dragged  before  the  Committee 
fitting  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  who  were  fooa 
convinced  of  his  innocence,  from  the  anfwer 
he  made  to  his  accufers,  and  from  the  ex- 
cellent charaifter  given  of  him  by  thofe  of 
his  neighbours  who  followed  him  to  the 
Committee;  but,  fearing  to  declare  their  real 
fentiments,  they  deputed  three  of  their  own 
members  to  inform  the  multitude,  that  the 
baker  was  to  be  carried  before  the  Chatelet, 
to  be  tried  according  to  law.  So  far  from 
being  fatisfied  with  this,  the  rabble  feized 
thofe  Deputies,  and  threatened  to  hang  them 
inftead  of  the  baker,  if  he  was  not  immedi- 
ately delivered  up  to  them.  The  Commit- 
tee, as  a  laft  means  of  faving  the  baker, 
propofed  to  interro'gate  the  witneflcs  im- 
mediately, in  the  great  hall,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  the  populace  j  but  when  the  un- 
happy man  was  conducing  to  the  hall,  he 
was  torn  from  the  Guards,  murdered  in  the 

fquare 
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fquare  of  the  Greve,  and  his  head  fixed  on 
a  pike  was  met  by  his  young  wife,  three 
months  gone  with  child,  as  fhe  ruflied 
through  the  crowd  to  knd  her  feeble  aid  to 
her  hufband. 

A  murder  attended  with  fo  many  aggra- 
vating circumftances,  perpetrated  in  the  pre- 
fencc  of  fome  of  their  own  members,  and 
almoft  at  their  own  door,  convinced  the 
majority  of  the  Aflembly  that  their  perfonal 
fafety  was  interefted  in  checking  the  ex* 
ccffcs  to  which  the  Parifian  populace  were 
fo  prone,  and  for  which  the  Aflembly  had 
hitherto  fhcwn  fo  much  indulgence.      The 
maflacre  of  the  King's  Guards,  and  breaking 
into  the  Queen's  apartment  with  the  inten- 
tion of  ferving  her  in  the  fame  manner, 
might,  for  reafons  of  State^  be  overlooked  ; 
but  to  murder  a  baker,  and  the  very  baker 
who  furnifhed  them  with  rolls,  they  feem 
to  have  thought  a  more  ferious  affair,  and  to 
merit  greater  attention. 

F4  It 
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II  was  therefore  proppfecj,  that  *^  the  M*- 
giibates  (hQuld  he  ^uthorifed,  pn  the  'kpr 
pearaacQ  pf  a  rioti  to  c^U  the  afli^^ce  of 
the  military^  and  propl^im  martial  lawj 
after  which  that  a  red  flag  fhpuld  be  difr 
phjjred  from  the  Town-houfe,  a£i  ^,  fijjnal 
that  aH  aiTemblies  of  the  populace^  ^med 
9o4  uqarmed,  (hould  b^  confidered  as  crw 
mipai ;  aQd9  ia  ca(e  they  ri£fuff;d  tp  diTperie 
on  being  ordered  by  the  IVIagiftraje,  that  it 
fh.Qiild  be  declared  to  be  hi§  duty  tp  p^dec 
them  to  be  fired  upcm  j  and  th^t  t^pf^  wha 
efcaped  ihould  be  afterwards  liable  to  legai 
profecution.'* 

There  werp  meiobcrs  of  the  Affembly 
who  thought  fuch  a  decree  by  much  too 
fcvere.  Roberfpierre  in  particular  is  faid  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  ftone  of  his  tower- 
ing popularity  on  this  occafion*  He  de- 
clared that  **  lie  faw  many  dangers  whiph 
menaced  Hberty  in  the  paifing  of  thi^  de- 
cree, which  might  be  fo  eafily  turned  againft 

the 
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die  moft  active  patriots^  and  which  evidently 
|e;aded  to  raife  the  hopes  of  ariftocrates,  9n4 
fo  damp  that  glow  of  ff-eedom  which  it  wa$ 
neceflaiy  to  chcrifli  in  the  breafts  of  th? 
people.  The  difpofitipn  of  the  Parifians 
was  in  general  excellent  y  he  confefled  that 
?*  he  bad  a  cordial  affedion  for  them,  and 
poul4  not  fee  them  threatened  with  any 
danger  without  fhuddering.  The  good 
neople  of  Paris/*  he  faid,  (and  what  he  faid 
quicjcly  flew  from  thp  galleries  all  over  the 
town)  **  were  very  feldpin  in  the  wrpn^^ 
always  meai^t  welU  ^nd  could  not  be  juftly 
PUBiflbed  for  the  errors  thqy  might  fall  iatp^ 
Of  tl^e  ipiiUkes  they  might  commit,  whe^ 
they  were  pinched  with  hunger.  How 
vieni^  werp  their  errors  when  compared 
with  the  guilt  of  thofe  whq  obftruded  pro-r 
y|fion$,  and  created  an  artificial  famine ! 
He  expatiated  on  the  wifdom  of  lenient 
Qve^ur^s  towards  th^  people,  and  of  the 
4readful  coofequence^  that  mi^ht  follow  from 

employ- 
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employing  a  military  force,  by  which  many 
innocent  and  well-meaning  people  might  be 
dcftroyed.     He  extolled  as  the  firft  of  vir- 
•  tues  companion  to  the  poor  and  the  worthy : 
for   Roberfpierre    always   ufed   thofe  two 
words,  as  well  as  their  oppofites,  the  rich 
and  the  worthlefs,  as  fynonymous.    He  ex- 
preiTed  a  horror  againft  bloodflied  worthy 
of  a  Bramin ;  and  drew  fuch  an  afFeding  pic- 
ture of  the  flaughter  of  men,  women,  and 
children,   by  a  fire  from  the  foldiers,  as 
brought  tears  from  the  eyes  of  fome  perfons 
in  the  gallery  ;  while 'others  afFeding  feverer 
virtues  and  more  profound  political  fagacity, 
fhook  their  heads,  and  declared  "  that,  al- 
though Roberfpierre  might  be  a  well-mean- 
ing patriot,  he  was  by  much  too  tender- 
hearted for  a  ftatefman.'* 

Roberfpierre's  eloquence,  however,  en- 
couraged fome  of  the  diftrids  to  proteft 
againft  the  martial  law,  but  did  not  prevent 
its  being  decreed  in  the  Aflembly,  approved 

of 
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of  by  the  Municipality,  and  fupportedby 
tbe  National  Guards  ;  which  produced  the 
happy  eflfea  of  eftablifhing  order  and  quiet 
for  fome  time. 

The  adiual  murderer  of  the  baker  was 
tried  and  executed,  with  another  fellow  who 
had  attempted  to  excite  the  people  to  in- 
furredion.  The  King  and  Queen  teftified 
their  fympathy  with  the  afflidion  of  the 
baker's  widow,  in  a  confolatory  meffage 
delivered  to  her  by  the  Duke  de  Liancourt 
with  a  prefent  of  (ix  thoufand  livres. 

The  new  decree  having  produced  an  in-i 
terval  of  order  and  tranquillity,  the.National 
Affembly  applied  ^  itfelf  with  indefatigable 
diligence  to  public  buflnefs.  The  political 
exiftence  of  the  Nobleffe  and  Clergy  was 
extinguiftied  by  a  laconic  decree,  expreffing 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  diJlin£1ion  of 
orders  in  France. 

The  eledion  of  the  Deputies  to  the  Na- 
tional Affembly  was  regulated  according  to 

a  plan 
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*  pUjJ  pFopoft4  by  the  Ah\^  Sieyesu  la 
t\^f  firft  inftance  there  was  to  be  an  eledioi^ 
j:^|>eBHti€8  in  wl^ft  yrere  c^li^d  tl^fi  f4m^j 
Aflemblies  j  and,  by  a  fecond  eled^ion,  thp|j^ 
P^uties  were  to  choofe  the  member^  wl^o 
jyvere  to  rcprefent  the  People  }n  the  Natioi>^ 
A^eiQbly.  A  very  flpq4er  q^alificaUPf 
^kh  refpe^  to  property  entijtied  a  man  t9 
fpte  in  the  firft  inft^pe;  ^jxd  very  litUf 

jskQm  Ajfficpd  to.  give  km  ^  ^ig^t  to  vot^  ii^ 

the  fecowd^ 

The  ancient  division  of  the  kingdom  int^ 
proYinceSy  all  of  which  had  their  own  par* 
ticular  parliaipents  and  junfdidion,  and  wew 
^1  fubdividied  into  governmentSt  diocefes, 
imd  bailiwicks,  accorditig  to  the  n^ilitary, 
^cclefiaftic^I,  ai)d  judicial  orders,  was  eor 
tirely  a})oIiihed.  Thofe  divifions  and  fub? 
divifions,  with  the  particular  privileges  tha^ 
had  been  annexed  to  fome  of  them,  ha4 
produced  many  prejudices,  animofities^  and 
jealpufies,   and  wer?  thought  in.confiftent 
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^th  tliAt  fequal  and  hirmbnioud  g6V6riV 
toent  which  was  intended  to  be  forriied  iri 
France.  All  privileges  of  evety  kind  hav- 
Itig  been  aboliftied,  it  was  thought  pfudeni 
to  efface  etery  trace  of  their  having  ever 
esciftcd.  According  to  the  lie'w  plan,  France 
^n  divided  into  eighty-three  portion^ 
idldd  D'ej^anm'ents.  The  whole  number 
rfi>e)plities  to  the  National  Affembly  ^as  to 
be  fcven  huddred  and  forty-five.  To  have 
decreed  that  thfe  number  of  Deputies  fliould 
depend  on  the  extent  of  territory  in  each 
department  would  have  been  abfurd;  be- 
caufe  a  departmeiit  may  be  as  extenfive  as 
inother,  arid  have  fewer  inhabitants.  To 
Have  made  the  number  depend  folely  on  the 
population  would  have  rendered  the  govern- 
meat  entirely  democratic.  And  to  have 
regulated  the  number  of  Deputies  that  each 
department  fliouId  have  the  privilege  of 
cHoofing,  by  the  quantity  of  money  raifed 
by  taxation,  would  have  been  opening  a 
3  door 
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door  to  the  ariftocracy  of  mere  riches^  more 
fordid  and  odiou8  than  that  of  birth  or  title* 
Inftead  of  founding  on  any  one  of  thofe  pria- 
ciplesy  it  was  thought  that  the  defieiences  in 
one  would  be  compenfated  by  the  merit  of 
the  others,  and  that  the  refult  of  combining 
the  three  would  be  the  moft  perfeft  mode 
of  eledion  for  a  Legiflative  Affembly,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  judicious  mixture 
of  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy, 
in  the  Britifh  Conftitution,  is  thought  to 
exhibit  the  moft  perfe<ft  model  of  a  free, 
mild,  and  happy  government. 

The  extent,  population,  and  contribution 
of  the  department  were  to  be  attended  to,\ 
therefore,  in  determining  the  number  of 
Reprefentatives  each  was  to  fend  to  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly.  As  the  extent  of  all  the 
eighty-three  departments  wa$  nearly  equal, 
each  was  appointed  to  fend  three  Deputies, 
on  that  principle,  the  department  of  Paris 
being  excepted ;  which,  on  account  of  its 

extent 
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extent  being  fo  much  fmaller  than  any  of 
the  others,  was  allowed  to  fend  only  one. 
So  that  two  hundred  and  forty- feven  were 
eleded  on  the  principle  of  extent  of  terri- 
tory, two  hondred  and  forty-nine  on  that 
of  popuktion,  and  the  fame  number  on  that 
of  contribution ;  amounting  in  all  to  the 
number  decreed,  namely  feven  hundred  and 
forty-five :  but  the  number  of  Deputies  fent 
from  each  department  in  virtue  of  its  popu- 
lation and  contribution,  was  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  to  the 
taxes  they  paid.  Had  all  the  departments 
beea  equal  as  to  thofe  two  articles,  each 
would  have  fent  nine  Deputies,  except  that 
of  Paris,  which  for  the  reafon  mentioned 
above  would  have  fent  feven  only  :  but  as 
there  were  great  inequalities  in  thofe  two 
articles,  the  number  of  Deputies  fent  from 
the  different  departments  was  alfo  une« 
qual — fome  fending  only  five,  particularly 
the  departments  dcsHaute$-Alp€s,  de  la  J^o^ 
8  %ere, 
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k*rc,  knA  des  Pyrenees- Oricnlalcs }  btlrfert 
cnl^  fix ;  fome  tevbn;  and  fo  on  eterjr  tiirti- 
bar  to  fifteen^  the  nutnbef  ient  b^  tbtet!epa¥t-i- 
ment  dfe  Rhone-fet-Lbire  ind  de  li  Seinei 
Inf(6rieure;  none  of  thfe  reft  fending  fd 
toaily,  except  the  department  of  Pari«^ 
which^  notwithftanding  the  dedudlion  of 
two  made  from  it  on  account  of  its  f Aaii 
extent,  fent  on  the  Whole  twenty- four  mditn-^ 
bers,  becatife  of  its  vaft  population  and  con* 
tribution. 

It  w&s  decreed  that  this  Afienibly  fhouid 
fiibfift  two  years  ;  and  a  new  one  was  to  be 
always  formed  in  the  fame  manner  at  th^ 
end  of  tl^e  famfe  period.  In  this  plan,  ohe  of 
the  wifeft  articles  perhaps  is  that  which  e^ 
eludes  the  Primary  AffembHes  from  the  right 
of  direSly  choofing  the  Reprefentatives  of 
theNation,and  confines  their  privilege  to  that 
ci  naming  the  Eiedors  of  the, Reprefenta- 
tives }  for  although  the  lower  claffcs  in  fo^ 
ciety  U6  not  fuppofed  to  be  adequate  judged 

of 
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6f  tbe  qualities  requifite  for  d,  member  of 
the  National  Aflembly,  or  to  have  opportu- 
nities of  being  acquainted  with  ttiofe  who 
poOTeTs  them^  yet  they  are  fully  competent 
to  know  what  men  in  their  own  diftrifts 
are  reputed  men  of  integrity  and  good 
fcnfe,  and  will  of  courfe  be  inclined  to 
choofe  thofe  as  the  propereft  for  electing 
the  National  Reprefentatives. 

In  the   opinion   of  inaily,  the   French 
would  have  done  well  to  have  fixed  on  the 
Bndfli  Conftitution  as  the  entire  model  of 
theirs.     In  the  opinion  of  fome,  the  Britifli 
nation  would  do  well  to  reform  their  repre- 
feotadon  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  accord- 
ing to  the  French  fyftem  of  eledion.   Thofe 
who  are  of  the  firft  opinion  quote  the  hap- 
py and  profperous  ftate  of  Great  Britain : 
thofe  who  are  of  the  fecond  do  not  mentioa 
(he  prefent  flate  of  France  as  a  corrobora- 
tion  of  theirs* 
Previous  to  the  fccellion  of  M,  Lally- 
vOLt  lu  G  Tolendal 
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iToIcndal  and  Mr  Mounicr,  there  was  fomc 
difpofition  in  the  Affembly  to  have  model- 
led  the  French  Conftitution  as  nearly  ac- 
cording to  the  Britifh  as  poflible.  Perhaps 
pride  or  prejudice  may  have  had  ibme 
weight  in  preventing  this  idea  from  being 
adopted :  if  fo,  it  is  to  be  regretted.  But  that 
national  pride,  or  fomething  of  a  prejudice 
in  favour  of  their  own  ^opinions,  fhould 
have  influenced  the  minds  of  Frenchmen, 
otight  not  greatly  to  furprife  thofe  worthy 
Englifhmen,  who  are  perfuaded  not  only 
that  their  own  form  of  government  is  the 
happieft  effort  of  human  genius,  but  alfa 
that  it  would,  without  the  lead  variatioo, 
fuit  the  inhabitants  ^  of  every  nation  on 
earth,  however  dififerent  from  themfelves  in 
manners,  fituation,  and  charaden 

That    Great    Britain    has    increafed   ia 

power  in  a  greater  proportion  than  any 

other  nation  in  Europe  fince  the  Revolu* 

tion  1688 ;  that  its  inhabitants  have  acquired 

3  more 
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more  weaih&;  tliat  this  wealth  is  more 
equally  difiufed,  and  that  their  perfona. 
and  (Mfoperty  are  better  proteded  and  fe- 
cured  than  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
otficr  country,  is  known  to  all  the  world  5 
that  all  thofe  advantages  were  derived  from 
that  Uefied  portion  of  liberty  which  be- 
longs to  the  Bricifh  Gonftitution,  and  of 
iidiich  moft  other  governments  are  devoid, 
has  long  been  the  opinion  of  many  en- 
l^tened  men  in  France,  which  they  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  render  manifeft,  and  to 
tntnlate  among  their  countrymen.  That 
exhilarating  fpirit  of  adivity,  enterprife,and 
aidoor,  which  a  love  of  freedom  conveys 
to  die  heart  of  man,  was  felt  by  the  whole 
French  nation  at  the  time  of  calling  the 
States-General ;  but  many  of  thofe  eleded 
ai  legiflators,  thinking  they  never  could 
have  too  nrach  of  it,  rafhiy  intermingled 
foch  a  quantity  into  their  Gonftitution,  that, 
ififhad  of  an  invigorating  cordial,  it  had 
G  2  tht 
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the  mod  fiery^  intoxicating^  and  deftru^ird 
effeds.  ^ 

This  obfcrvation,  however,  is  not  fo  ap* 
plicable  to  the  firft  Conftituent  Aflembly  as 
to  the  Affemblies  which  fucceeded*  In  the 
firft  there  were  undoubtedly  a  greater  num-* 
ber  of  men  of  diftinguifhed  talents  and  emi* 
nence,  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  than  in 
any  of  the,  others ;  and  although  on  fome 
occafions,  from  a  dread  of  the  agents  of 
defpotifm  and  a  fufpicion  of  the  Court, 
they  behaved  with  harfhnefs  to  the  King, 
yet  it  feems  evident  that  the  views  and 
wifhes  of  the  majority  were  to  give  an  equi-^ 
fable  government  to  their  country,  by  which 
both  the  Prince  and  People  would  have  been 
gainers.  That  they  were  friends  to  mo- 
narchy, as  well  as  to  freedom,  they  gave 
the  ftrongeft  proof,  in  re-inftatingthc  King 
and  prefenting  him  with  the  Conftitutloa 
after  his  flight  to  Varennes,  notwithftanding 
the  cry  which  was  ralfed  for  the  Dcchiance^ 

and 
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and  the  attempts  made  by  the  republican 
party  for  overfetting  the  monarchy  and  efta- 
bliihing  a  republic  at  that  time.     But  the 
fccond,  or,a^  it  is  called,  the  Legiflative  Aft 
fembly  a£led  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  their  predeceflbrs.     Although  one  of 
thegreateft  errors  in  the  form  of  eleftion  of 
the  Deputies  waSj  that  the  qualification  of 
the  Eledors  in  point  of  property  was  tod 
finall,  which  rendered  the  eledions  tumul- 
tuouS|  and  accompanied  with  more  of  a  re- 
publican fpiritthan,  in  the  opinion  of  fome, 
is  confiflent  with  a  monarchical  form  of  go* 
verament  however  limited  ;  yet  the  Legifla- 
tive Affembly  could  not  tmft  that  form  of 
eledioo,  becaufe  they  feared  it  was  not  fuf^ 
ficiently  republican ;  and  therefore,  after  the 
loth  of  Auguft  1792,  they  decreed  that  in 
the  eledtion  of  members  for  the  Convention 
It  fhould  be  departed  from,  and  that,  inftead 
of  the  fmall  fhare  of  property  formerly  re- 
quifite  to  entile  any  man  to  vote,  all  that 
G  3  fhould 
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ihould  be  neceflary  was  a  yearns  refidenoe 
in  the  department,  and  that  he  0xould  bf 
of  the  age  at  which  the  law  prefumes  a  ca- 
pability of  exerciiing  perfonal  rights:  the 
confequence  of  which^  and  of  other  man- 
ceuvres  that  took  place  during  the  general 
cledioq,  was,  that  the  moft  zealous  republic 
cans  that  were  to  be  found  in  France  wer; 
chofen  members  of  the  Convention,  and 
monarchy  was  abollfhed  par  acclamation  as 
foon  as  it  met. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Decree  rejpediing  Bankrupts — Opinion  of  Mi^ 
rabeau  on  that  SubjeSl — of  the  Duie  of 
Roche/bucau/t — Abolition  of  Monq/teries--^ 
for  appropriating  the  Church  Lands — Abo* 
Rtion  of  Titles— Reflexions  on  that  SubjeS^ 
and  on  Armorial  Bearings — RefpeSi  derived 
from  Antiquity  of  Family — The  EffeSl 
which  the  Creation  of  Peers  has  on  it. 

I^OTHING  can  give  a  higher  idea  of 
the  alEduity  with  which  the  National 
Aflembly  applied  to  the  bufinefs  of  the 
State,  than  the  regulations  they  made  with- 
iSk  a  very  few  months  after  the  King's  arri- 
val in  the  capital.  They  aboli(hed  lettres 
di  cachet ;  fupprefled  the  tax  upon  fait,  fo 
opprcffivc  to  the  poor  j  alfo  that  on  tobacco, 
G  /^  not 
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not  equally  fo,  but  ftill  very  grievous,  fincc 
habit  has  rendered  the  ufe  of  that  plant  al^^p 
moft  a  neeeffary  of  life.  Many  other  bur-p 
denfome  and  impolitic  taxes  and  impofitions 
wer^  either  entirely  fupprefled,  or  regulated 
in  a  manner  to  render  them  lefs  heavy  on 
the  lower  orders  in  particular.  A  decree 
was  pafled,  that  all  perfons,  whether  pro- 
feffing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  or 
not,  might  be  appointed  to  any  office  or 
employment ;  and  the  principle  which  at- 
tached infamy  to  the  dependents  of  thelc 
who  were  executed  for  crimes  was  abp- 
liftied, 

Several  new  regulations  refpefting  the 
fleet  and  army  were  made ;  and  as  it  was 
thought  of  the  greatcft  importance  that 
the  latter  (hould  be  kept  in  good  humour, 
their  pay  was  coniiderably  augmented* 
The  aboUtipn  of  all  the  privileges,  fe^ 
carate  laws,  aQd  particular  rights,  which 

lia4 
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kad  been  long  enjoyed  by  certain  provih« 
ces,  to  the  injury  of  the  Teft  of  the  king« 
dom,  was  umverfally  approved  of  by  the 
impartial. 

In  the  republic  of  Geneva,  bankrupts 
are  excluded  from  the  Public  Council,  the 
Magiftracy,  or  any  office  in  the  State :  the 
children  of  bankrupts  are  by  law  fubjeded 
to  the  fame  penalty  till  fuch  time  as  they 
pay  their  proportion  of  their  father's  debts* 
Montefquieu  mentions  this  law  in  high 
terms  of  praife.  Many  who  may  have  the 
(ame  good  opinion  of  this  law  that  M onte& 
quieu  had,  will  ftill  be  furprifed  that  Mira-^ 
htau  ihould  have  recommended  it.  **  In 
the  prefent  fituation  of  France,"  faid  he, 
^  des  loix  pareilles  font  non  feulement 
util^  mais  indifpenfables.  Vainemeht,  Mei^ 
iieurs,  vous  avez  abbli  I'es  privileges  et  lea 
ordres,  fi  vous  laiflez  fubfifter  cette  preroga-» 
tlve  de  fait  qui  difpeofe  rhomme  d'un  cer^ 
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tain  rang  die  payer  fts  detta  cm  cclles  de 
fon  p^re;  qui  fait  languir  la  commercet 
etjqui  trop  fouvjsnt  d^voue  rinduftrie  la* 
borieufe  de  Tartifaa  et  du  boutiquier,  a 
foutehir  le  luxe  effreni^  de  ce  que  nous 
•ppetloni  fi  improprexbeot  Pbomme  comme 
UfauU 

^*  Lidflbns  a  cette  nation  Yoiiine,  dent  la 
Conflitutioti  nous  ofire  tant  de  vues  fagesy 
debt  nous  craignons  de  profiler,  cette  lot 
iojiifte,  refte  bonteux  de  la  feodalit^,  qi)l 
met  a  Tabri  de  toutes  pourfuites  pour  dettes 
k  eitoyen  que  la  Nation  appelle  si  la  repne- 
ienter  dans  fon  Parlement.  Profitons  de 
Texemple  des  Anglois ;  msds  fachons  6viter 
leors  erreurs ;  et,  au  lieu  de  recompenfer  le 
d^fordre  dans  la  conduite,  ^loignens  de 
toute  place  dans  les  Affemblees,  tant  Na* 
tionales  que  Ftt)Tinciales  et  Municipales,  le 
dtoyen  qui,  par  une  mauvaife  adminiftra-* 
tion  de  fes  propres  affaires^  fe  montrera 

peu 
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fta  capiblf  Ac  bus  f/ita  ulkt  dif  pift^ 

The  f cader  ^  Iw  the  lefii  ft* rprUed  it 

^  Sudl  laws  are  not  only  ufeful^but  indifpenfably  ne« 
•cfiarj.  In  vain  have  you  decreed  the  abolition  of  prU 
yileges  and  diftin^tioni)  if  men  ia  any  fituatioh  am  ftiU 
to  be  tolerated  in  refufing  to  pay  their  own  debts  or 
thofe  of  their  father.  This  is  hurtful  to  commercei 
$md  too  often  obliges  die  laborious  induftry  ef  the 
tradefman  and  Ihop-keeper  to  fupport  the  unbounded 
luxury  of  thoTe  improperly  called  good  company. 

Let  us  leave  that  neighbouring  nation,  whofe  Confti- 
tution  prefents  us  ivith  fo  many  wifb  regulatiQn59  which 
ire  are  afraid  to  adopts  in  fotk&on  of  this  unjuft  law, 
a  remnant  of  feudal  injufiice,  which  protefb  theperfoas 
of  Members  of  Parliament  from  arreft  on  account  of 
debt.  We  may  in  many  things  profit  by  the  example 
of  die  Englifh ;  but  let  us  avoid  their  errors ;  andj  in* 
fkead  of  rewarding  extravagant  and  difl^lutt  conduA, 
kt  U0  eocchide  from  the  National  and  Provincial  Aflem* 
bjics  and  the  Magi^cy,  every  man  who,  by  the  mii^ 
management  of  his  own  private  concerns,  (hews  that  he 
is  incapable  of  conducing  prudently  the  bufmefs  of  the 

public. 

^  Mirabeau^s 
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Mirabeau's  declamation  againft  bankniptSi 
after  perufmg  Roberfpierrc's  againft  blood- 
flicd ;  but  the  National  Aflembly  muft  have 
beard  Mirabeau  with  more  furprife  than 
Roberfpierre ;  becaufe  none  of  them  at 
that  time  were  acquainted  with  the  yin« 
didive  and  cruel  difpofition  of  the  latter, 
but  they  all  knew  that  the  former  was'  a 
bankrupt. 

His  propolal,  however,  that  the  Aflembly* 
flxould  adopt  the  law  of  Geneva,  was  receiv- 
ed with  applaufe  ;  in  the  midft  of  which, 
thel>ukede  la  Rochefoucault  rofe  to  oppofe 
that  part  of  the  law  which  regarded  the 
children  of  bankrupts. 

He  delivered  his  opinion  in  terms  worthy 
of  the  moderation,  good  fenfe,  and  genero- 
fity,  which  belonged  to  his  character.  ^*  J*ai 
Tu  moi-meme,**  faid  he,  "  le?  heureux  effets 
quMle  a  produits  a  Geneve  ;  mais  cepen- 
dant  elle  me  paroit  contenir  une  difpofition 
Z  trop 
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trop  rigoureufe  a  I'egard  des  enfans  dea 
geres  banque-routiers.  Sans  doute  c'eft  un 
beau  fentiment  de  la  part  d'ua  fils  d'acquit-* 
ter  les  dettes  de  fon  pdfe ;  mais  il  fiiut  laifler 
a  la  vertu  a  coofeiller  ce  qui  eft  hoonete ; 
les  loix  doivent  fe  bonier  a  prefcrire  ce 
qui  eft  jufte*  Les  fautes  font  perfonnelles ; 
rhomme  coupable  ou  imprudent  eft  puni ; 
mais  ii  ne  faut  pas  ^tendre  la  punition  fur 
les  enfans  deja  trop  malhereux  des  torts  de 
kur  pere*." 
The  day  following  the  debate  on  this 

•  I  have  myfclf  fecn  its  happy  cffeSs  at  Geneva ; 
yet  it  fcetns  to  me  to  ihew  too  haiih  a  difpofitioa  to- 
wards the  children  of  bankrupts.  It  afluredly  is  a  moft 
laudable  refolution  in  a  fon  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  fa* 
ther;  but  we  muft  leave  it  to  virtue  to  prompt  that 
which  is  generous  s  the  law  ought  to  ordain  only  what  is 
juft.  Faults  are  perfonal :  let  the  man  who  is  impru- 
dent or  culpable  be  punlfhed ;  but  we  ought  not  to  ex- 
tend the  punifhment  to  his  children,  who  have  already 
ibficred  by  the  ill<ondu6l  of  their  father. 

fubjea 
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fobjeA  was  fetiewed.  M^  de  la  Roefaelbo^ 
cauh'a  opinion  was  fuppoited  by  the  ttl<K 
quenee  of  M.  Barnave*  M«  Mirabeau  was^ 
abfitnt  He  entered  the  haU  of  the  ASkrm- 
hlj  M  the  Duke's  ameftdment  was  about  to 
pafs ;  which  as  fbott  as  Mirabeau  tmdo^ 
floods  he  a&ended  the  tribune*.  The  A£» 
fembly,  under  the  im^ffion  of  the  aigit* 
ments  for  the  amendmenti  weve  averfe  from 
hearing  him.  With  much  difficulty  he 
obtained  leave  to  fpeak,  which  he  did  fo 
fucoelsfully,  that  the  decree  pafled  to  the 
following  effed : 

^^  No  bankrupt  or  infolvent  debtor  can  re- 
main or  become  a  member  of  any  Munici- 
pal Council  or  Committee,  nor  of  the  Pto-^ 
viocial  or  National  AfTemblies,  uiH^  extrcKe 
any  public  office  whatever. 

**^  The  exclufion  is  to  take  place  againft  the 
cUldren  or  others  who  poflfefs  the  goods  of 
th#  bankrupt,  by  whatfoever  title  they  may 
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fo  do,  excqpt  Ac  children  of  the  hankrapf 
who  hare  received  their  portion  before  the 
bankruptcy  took  place.'* 

Thia  18  a  very  ftriking  proof  of  the 
vift  influence  that  Mirabeau  had  in  the 
AITembly. 

PropoGds  for  the  reduftion  of  taxes  were 
eafily  made;  and  thofe  who  made  thenx 
were  certtun  of  acquiring  popularity :  but 
where  to  find  funds  to  fupply  the  place  of  thtf 
taxes  reduced,  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  anfwer  the  other  exigenciea 
rf  the  State,  was  a  matter  of  more  difficulty, 

A  meafure  adequate  to  all  this,  however, 
had  been  long  in  contemplation  among 
Aofe  who  are  not  icrupulous  with  regard 
to  die  means  by  which  they  are  to  att^dn 
Attr  objed.  This  was  no  other  than  feiz- 
ifig  on  the  Whole  Church  lands,  and  appro* 
priating  them  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State. 
An  alarm  had  been  given  that  this  was  in 
meditation,  by  a  decree  already    pa&d, 

which> 
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which,  however,  was  by  no  means  equall/ 
nnreafonable  or  unjuft,  namely,  that  for  the 
abolition  of  monafteries. 

It  requires  no  wonderful  talents  ^r 
finance  in  any  aflembly  of  men  to  pay  die 
public  debts  of  the  mod  involved  nation  in 
Europe,  provided  they  are  allowed  to  feizc 
the  fortunes  of  any  number  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  for  that  purpofe.  Such  a  meafure  muft 
reduce  thefe  devoted  men  to  beggary,  no 
doubt ;  but  then  the  national  debt  will  be 
cxtinguifhed,  the  taxes  mightily  dimibifli- 
ed,  and  the  remaining  proprietors^  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  poor,  will  be  in  a  mOre 
comfortable  condition  than  ever. 

The  expedient  of  feizing  the  whole  land* 
cd  eftates  of  the  Clergy  feems  precifely  of 
this  nature :  and,  after  fuch  a  violent  in* 
fiance  of  "rapine  is  fanftioned  by  law,  no 
robbery  can  be  punilhed  in  France  with  any 
regard  to  juftice  or  to  their  favourite  maxim, 
of  equality, 
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On  preflSng  exigencies,  when  the  general 
^velfare  or  fafety  of  a  nation  is  at  ftake,  un- 
queftionably  extraordinary  meafures  muft 
betaken;  and,  among  others,  it  may  be 
neccflary  that  great  pecuniary  levies  fliould 
vbe  made :  but,  according  to  every  id«a  of 
jaftice,  this  fhould  be  done  by  fair  and  equal 
contributions  from  the  whole  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  beil  edimate  that  can  be 
thought  of  refpeding  the  wealth  of  each. 
To  fmgle  out  any  one  clafs,  like  a  deer 
of  the  foreft,  who  is  immediately  aban- 
doned by  all  his  fclfifli  and  cowardly  com- 
panions, is  the   height   of  injuftice;  and 
all  the  arguments  urged  in  the  Aflembly 
in  favour  of  the  meafure  are  the  fophifms 
of  men  endeavouring  to  palliate  the  enor- 
mity of  a  deed,  which,  for  felfiflx  confi- 
derations,  they  were  pre-detcrmined  to  per- 
petrate. 
It  may  be  faid,  that,  the  opinion  of  the 
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French  nation  at  large  on  the  fubjcd  (rf'rc* 
Hgion  having  changed,  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  prefervc,  at  a  vaft  expence,  an  eftablifli- 
ment  which  is  now  thought  in  a  great  mea* 
fure  ufelefs.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
tholfe  who  chofe  the  Church  for  their  pro- 
feflion,  as  in  all  other  profeflions,  were  edu- 
cated in  the  conviftion  that  the  national 
cftablifhment  refpeding  the  Church  was  to 
be  continued ;  and,  till  it  is  declared  others- 
wife,  they  haye  the  national  faith  for  their 
fecurity.  It  has  been  juftly  remarked,  that 
to  ftrip  a  clergyman  of  his  benefice  CMk 
the  pretext  that  it  belonged  to  the  Na^ 
tion  and  that  the  Nation  had  need  of  the 
revenue,  is  as  unjuft  as  it  would  be  to 
refufe  to  pay  a  prize  in  the  State  Lot- 
tery, bccaufe  it  belonged  to  the  Nation^ 
and  becaufe  the  Nation  had  need  of  the 
money. 

If  all  the  inhabitants  of  France,  the^e£b^e^ 
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liad  become  derfts  in  one  day,  itill  they 
i»70uld  have  been  bound  in  equity  to  main- 
tain all  the  .Clergy  in  the  full  pofleifion  of 
their  benefices  during  their  lives,  and  alfo  to 
liave  given  an  indemnity  to  every  ftudent  or 
%xpedant,  for  the  time  and  application  he 
had  beftowed  to  qualify  himfelf  for  a  pro* 
fcflSon  thought  of  the  firft  importance,  al- 
though by  an  nnexpeflred  alteration  of  opi- 
nion in  his  countrymen  it  was  now  thought 
ttfdefs. 

The  Bifliop  of  Autun  and  others,  who 
were  in  poflfeffion  of  high  ecclefiaflical  ap- 
pointments and  had  the  higheft  in  expeda- 
tion,  fupported  the  meafure  of  appropriat- 
ing the  Church  lands  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  State.  Views  of  interefl  or  ambition 
have  fometlmes  been  the  fecret  motives  for 
aflions  apparently  contrary  to  both ;  but 
admitting  this  condud);  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  pureft  patriotifm,  flill  thofe  gentle- 
H  a  men 
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men  had  a  right  to  beftow  ohly  \;?haC 
they  themfelves  poflefled.  There  is  nei- 
ther patriotifm  nor  generofity  in  compell^ 
ing  others  to  give  what  you  are  ivilling 
to  yield  up  yourfelf.  The  landed  eftates 
of  the  Church  thus  fequeftered  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  national  debt,  the  Clergy  had 
nothing  left  but  a  precarious  promife  foe 
the  fcanty  penfions  which  were  affigned  to 
them. 

On  the  whole,  it  muft  be  acknowledged^ 
that  the  vaft  fabric  of  wealth  and  power 
which  in  the  courfe  of  ages  had  been  raifed 
by  the  Gallican  church  was  overthrown  by 
a  pretended  fpirit  of  philofophy,  in  a  man* 
ner  as  contrary  to  reafon  and  equity  as  the 
fuperftition  on  which  it  was  founded,  or  the 
avarice  and  ambition  by  which  it  was  at 
iirft  reared. 

After  this  feverity  towards  fo  powerful  a 
body  aa  the  Clergy,  thofe  who  pradifed  the 
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profeffion  of  the  law  had  no  great  reafon  to 
jcxpedl  that  much  lenity  wopld  be  fhewn  to 
them.  By  one  decree  all  the  Parliaments 
of  the  kingdom  were  fufpended  from  their 
fundlions  ;  and,  two  days  after,  all  titles  of 
nobility  and  all  diflindion  of  orders  were 
by  another  decree  entirely  abolifhed.  This 
blow,  which  fhook  the  whole  NoblefTe  of 
France  from  the  ftilts  that  had  made  them 
fcem  taller  than  their  feUoW  citizens,  and  dif- 
covered  that  many  were  beneath  the  com- 
mon ftandard,  and  fome  mere  dwarfs,  ftruck 
a  general  panic  through  the  whole  ariftocracy 
of  Europe,  and  created  a  band  of  as  invete- 
rate enemies  to  the  Revolution  in  every 
kingdom  in  Chriftendom  as  exifted  in 
France  itfelf.  But  with  whatever  fenfibility 
this  blow  was  felt  by  thofe  on  whom  it  fell, 
it  was  treated  as  trifling  and  unfubftantial 
by  that  part  df  the  National  AflTembly  who 
were  out  of  its  reach ;  many  of  whom  af- 
fefted  a  philofopjiical  contempt  for' all  fuch 
H  3  gew- 
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gewgaws  as  titles  and  ribboasi  and  never 
mentioned  them  without  fgorn  aad  indignar 
tion.  It  is  entert^ning  to  obferve  philofo- 
phers,  who  cannot  fee  a  ribbon  acrdfs  a 
man^s  ihoijilders,  nor  hear  a  title  pronounc^c^ 
without  falling  into  a  pafiion,  endeavour 
to  ridicule  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  who  grieve 
at  being  deprived  of  them :  for  if  it  is  wsa^ 
to  lament  the  lofs  of  what  they  called  gew«- 
gaws,  it  feems  fully  as  weak  not  to  be  ab}p 
to  bear  that  (hey  fliould  be  in  the  poflief- 
fion  of  others.  Confidering  how  univerf^l 
the  cff^^atwn  of  this  contempt  is,  it  feem^ 
furprifmg  that  the  naliiy  is  fo  very  rare. 
J^ike  the  fox  in  the  fable  contemplating  th|S 
grapes,  manlcind  in  general  fpeak  with  dif- 
dain  of  titles  and  ribbons  when  they  are  \% 
fuch  a  diftance  a?  precludes  the  hope  of  at- 
taining them ;  but  fnatch  at  them  with 
eagemefs  as  (bon  as  they  are  brought  withifi 
their  reach. 
,  With  the  diftindion  of  prde^s  and  titles 
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armorial  bearings  and  liveries  were  decreed 
to  be  aboliihed. 

The  affair  of  armorial  bearings  and  live- 
ries   is   managed   better  in  Great  Britain, 
where  every  cradefman  is  allowed  to  load 
his  footmen  with  as  rich  liveries  as  the 
vanity  of  the  mafter  exads,  and  his'purfe 
can  afford ;  and  where  for  a  moderate  fum 
he  may  have  what  arms  he  pleafes.    Ao 
cordingly  it  is  impoffible  to  pafs  through 
the  city  of  London  without  feeing  on  the 
carriages  of  grocers,  brewers,  bricklayers, 
contradors,  and  cheefe^mongers,  as  many 
helmets,    fhields,  and  fpears,  as  were  in 
CJodfrey's  army  at  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem* 
There  are  indeed  fome  mortified  relids  and 
defcendants  of  Nobility  who  lament,  as  a 
grievous  abufe,  that  the   carriages   which 
drag  (he  awkward  offspring  and  bloated  gar- 
bage of  the  city  to  a  ball  or  feaft  at  the  Man-^ 
^oaThoufe  fhould  be  permitted  to  be  as  richly 
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blazoned,  as  much  admired  by  the  ignorant, 
as  thofe  which  convey  the  moft  ancient,  and 
of  courfe  the  pureft,  blood  of  the  realm  to 
St.  James's.  This  no  4oubt  is  affliding 
to  the  pride  of  a  few  honourable  perfons, 
both  male  and  female,  whofe  feelings  may 
be  the  fame,  although  their  fexes  are  dif-- 
ferent;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ought 
be  confidered,  that  all  kind  of  encourage- 
ment fliould  be  given  to  trade  in  this 
commercial  nation,  and  that  the  aiBidlioa 
above  mentioned  is  in  fome  degree  com- 
penfated  by  the  innocent  pleafure  v^^hich 
a  flaming  coat  of  arms  affords  to  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  many  refpeftable 
citizens,  and  to  thofe  refpedable  citizens 
themfelves,  who  are  more  at  a  lofs  how 
to  enjoy  their  fortune  than  they  were  how 
to  acquire  it.  For  it  is  well  known,  that 
riches  and  enjoyment  are  not  always  coupled 
together :  if  they  were,  the  Royal  Exchange 
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of  London  would^  at  a  certain  hoar  every 
day,  comprehend  more  happinefs  than  the 
inoft  extenftve  and  beft  cultivated  provinces 
in  the  world  j  which,  from  the  m?ny  anxi- 
ous and  many  vacant  countenances  to  be 
feen  there,  we  are  apt  to  believe  is  not  the 
cafe.  Indeed  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that 
this  very  valuable  art  of  enjoying  riches 
was  fomewhat  of  a  rarity  even  in  the  Au- 
guftan  age,  fmce  Horace  compliments  his 
accomplifhed  friend  Albius  TibuUus  for  pof- 
fefling  it :  -      ^ 

Dl  tibi  divitias  dederant,  artemqui  fruends. 

To  allow  a  free  participation  of  the  en- 
joyments which  heraldry  affords  to  every 
Britifli  fubjedi  at  a  reafonable  price,  feems 
equitable :  that  it  docs  afford  pleafure  to 
fome,  even  after  their  age,  confcience,  and 
conftitution  have  interdided  them  from  other 
pleafures,  abundance  of  examples  might  be 
given.    It  may  perhaps  be  thought  excuf- 
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able  to  qoote  one  on  account  of  its  iingu* 
larity. 

After  having  made  a  conHderable  fortune 
by  the  exercife  of  his  profeffion  in  the  capi-* 
tal,  a  certain  taylor  retired  to  the  provincQ 
In  which  he  had  been  born,  on  purpofe,  as 
he  himfelf  declared,  to  enjoy  oiium  cum  dig^ 
fiitate ;  for  this  taylor  had  been  feveral  years 
at  a  grammar  fchool,  and  ftill  remembered 
fome  fentences  of  Latin. 

Ifhe  coach  in  which  he  and  his  family 
^ived  at  the  place  of  his  refidcnce  in  the 
country  flood  much  in  need  of  being  new-* 
painted.  *His  wife  had  given  orders  for 
this  before  they  left  London ;  but  as  he 
knew  it  would  fufier  hy  the  journey,  he 
begged  that  the  painting  might  be  poftponed 
until  the  end  of  it :  to  which  Oie  at  lad  con-? 
fented,  on  his  promifing  that  inftead  of  the 
cypher  a  coat  of  arms  fhould  be  the  coach's 
ornament  in  future.  He  chofe  for  a  creft  a 
large  pair  of  fciflars  expanded :  gratitude^ 
4  -  he 
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U  &ddf  didated  this ;  becauf^  they  were  tlie 
chief  inftrument  of  his  fortune.    For  his 
motto  he  choTe  the  words  Fine^re  aut  nforh 
Oq  being  told  that  thefe  words  might  be 
thought  more  fuitable  to  a  foldier  than  to 
a  man  of  his  profeiTion ;  he  faid  that  he  be- 
loagied  to  a  military  family ;  for  his  fither 
bad  been  hautboy  to  a  regiment^  and  that 
he  himfelf,  in  his  youth,  had  felt  fome 
iadinatioa  for  being  a  foldier,  which  he 
was  prevented  from  indulging  by  the  un- 
exposed breaking  out  of  a  war ;  nothing 
could  be  more  fuitable  therefore  than  the 
unotto  he  had  chofen :  and  he  gave  orders 
to  the  painter  accordingly.     But  when  bis 
wife  underftood  what  had  been  decided,  (he 
declared  that  a  mere  creft  and  motto  was 
litde  better  than  a  cypher,  and  would  look 
fcandalouily  nakedf  which  was  what  fhe 
pould  not  bear.     The  hufband  confulted 
the  curate  rcfpedting  fome  additional  device 
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or  ornament  to  cover  the  nakednefs,  and 
remove  the  objeftion  made  by  his  wife. 

The  curate,  who  was  fomewhat  of  a  wag, 
obferved  that  although  fciflars  were  made  of 
cold  iron  as  well  as  fwords,  yet  fome  people 
might  think  that  there  was  not  a  fufficient 
correfpondence  between  the  creft  and  the 
motto:  it  would  therefore  be  of  importance 
to  contrive  fuch  ornaments  as  would  link 
them  a  little  better  together.  The  taylor 
acknowledged  the  juftnefs  of  this  obferva- 
tion,  but  adaed,  that  he  knew  of  none  that 
would  have  that  effeft. 

If  you  could  aflume  fupporters,  faid  the 
curate,  it  might  perhaps  be  eafier  done.  I 
have  no  particular  objedion  to  fupporters, 
rejoined  the  taylor,  and  I  am  fure  they 
would  delight  my  wife.  Would  you  choofe 
men  or  beads  ?  faid  the  curate.  I  think  one 
of  each  would  be  beft,  anfwered  the  tay* 
Jor ;  pray  what  bead  would  you  advife  me 
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to  ?    A  lion  by  all  fneans,  faid  the  curate ; 
becaufe,  beiDg  the  mod  powerful  beaft  o£ 
the  forcft,  he  fuits  with  vincere  in  your 
motto.     That  he  does  to  a  hair !  exclaimed 
the  taylor  ;  but,  added  he  after  mufing  for 
fome  time,  I  cannot  conceive  what  kind  of 
man  will  fuit  with  mori.    A  dead  man  to  be 
fure,  faid  the  curate.     On  my  confcience 
that  is  true  !   cried  the  taylor ;  and  it  is  fo 
obvious  that  I  wonder  I  did  not  hit  on  it 
myfelf.  .The  arms  were  ordered  diredly — a 
pair  of  fciffars  expanded,  with  a  lion  and  a 
dead  man  fupporting  them.     The  taylor*s 
wife  was  delighted,  as  he  had  foretold ;  and 
*  great  was  the  importance  which  fwelled  his 
own  heart  when  he  ren^arked  the  admira- 
tion with  which  the  villagers  contemplated 
the  emblematic  painting  on  his  coach,  or 
when  the  import  of  the  motto  was  explain- 
ed to  the  gazing  circle  by  the  fchoolmafter 
or  fome  other  of  equal  learning. 

Why  that  difdainful  fmile  at  the  vanity 
I  of 
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t)f  this  poor  taylor  ?  The  ftcJry  is  told  of 
yotlrfelf  under  another  name.  Let  fomc, 
who  ridicule  his  motto  and  lion,  recoUedij 
how  little  their  own  vain  pretenfionS,  low 
pttrfuits^  debafing  habits,  and  the  whole  dc(^ 
]^cable  tenor  of  their  lives^  accord  with  the 
emblems  or  mottos  of  their  cfoats  of  armsi 
Let  them  remember  that,  if  truth  and  pro- 
priety were  always  obfervcd  in  thofe  ar-^ 
(icies,  inftead  of  lions,  eagles,  and  other 
noble  animals,  many  of  them  would  have 
afles,  hogs^  peacocks,  or  dunghill  cocks,  for 
their  fuppoiters:  and  let  them  alfo  remem- 
ber, that  the  refpe£t  which  is  ftill  paid  to 
ibme  of  them  proceeds  entirely  from  a  re* 
gard  to  the  memory  of  men  that  are  dead. 

It  may  be  faid  that  this  alfo  is  abfurd, 
that  every  degree  of  efteem  or  diflike  fhould 
dep^d  on  perfonal  qualities ;  that  the  fon  of 
Shakefpeare  might  have  been  a  fool,  the  fon 
of  Hampden  a  flav^,  and  that  a  whole  line 
of  heroic  anceftry  are  no  fecurity  againft 
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die  defcendent^s  being  a  coward ;  and,  i)ici 
ver/a^  that  the  fon  of  a  fool  might  *be  a  fidU 
rate  genius ;  the  fon  of  a  flarifh-fpirited  fa* 
their  might  be  an  intrepid  aflerter  of  liberty  j 
and  the  defcendant  of  a  nrce  of  cowards 
might  be  a  hero.  This  fentimeot,  therefore^ 
which  transfers  any  portion  of  the  refped 
or  difgrace  due  to  the  character  of  the  father 
to  the  fon  is  unreafonablei  It  certainly  is  fo ; 
bat  in  this  particular  the  prejudice  is  more 
powerful  than  our  reafoiu  It  is  not  £> 
(bong  indeed  in  England  a^  in  Germany 
with  their  fixteen  quarters,  or  as  it  was  in 
France,  where  a  man  of  worth  and  charac- 
ter was  confidered  as  difgraced,  if  his  father 
or  brother  was  executed  on  a  fcaffbld  j  but 
ftill  its  in^uence  is  apparent.  We  fee  men 
every  day,  who  live  refpeded  in  fociety  on 
that  fund  of  efteem  which  was  accumulated 
by  their  forefathers,  although  they  thcm- 
felvcs  have  not  added  one  particle  to  it  dur- 
ing the  whde  courfe  of  their  lives  j  afld, 
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"v^hatmuft  afford  a  candidmind  more  unead'^ 
ntfs^  we  likewife  fee  individuals  of  much 
perfonal  worth  in  fome  degree  negle^d  and 
avoided  on  account  of  the  infamous  charader 
of  their  parents.  This  prejudice  unqueftioo* 
ahly  is  to  be  furmounted  in  this  country  s 
but  it  requires  time  and  continued  efforts ; 
for  although  every  body  admits  that  efteem 
and  regard  ought  to  depend  entirely  on  per- 
fonal qualities,  yet  even  in  this  philofophical 
ifland  every  body  may  obferve  that  they  do 
not  entirely,  h|it  are  in  fome  meafure  influ- 
enced by  other  circumftances.  The  greateft 
philofopher  in  the  ifland  feels  elated  when 
mention  is  made  of  the  honourable  condu£k 
of  his  father,  and  will  flirink  with  confulion 
at  the  moft  remote  hint  of  his  infamy.  This 
feeling  pervades  mankind^  the  wife  as  well 
as  the  foolifliy  and  continues  until  death. 
Evea  the  condemned  houfebreaker  and  thief 
at  the  place  of  execution  fliews  folicitudc 
for  the  reputation  of  thofe  from  whom  he 
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18  defcended,  and  declared  with  his  laft 
breathy  that  he  was  born  of  poor  but  honeft 
parents.  Hdwever  contrary  this  feeling 
may  be  to  philofophy,  it  fecms  friendly  to 
Tirtae :  but  there  are  other  prejudices  re* 
fped:ing  birth,  of  which  the  fame  cannot  be 
faid,  and  fome  which  are  exceptions  to  that 
juft  mentioned  ;  for,  if  a  fuppofed  progenia 
tor  is  of  very  high  rank,  it  removes  in  a 
great  meafiire  the  fhame  which  the  foe 
would  oiherwife  feel  at  the  r^colle£kion  of 
the  weaknefs  or  even  wickednefs  of  his  cha^ 
rader :  for  people  are  vain  of  being  fprung 
from  Kings  and  Princes,  even  although  of 
the  two  perfons  from  whom  they  originally 
derive  that  diftindion,  all  the  world  knows 
that  the  one  was  a  knave  and  the  other  a 
w — .  And  people  like  to  be  of  an  old  fa- 
mily rather  than  of  a  new,  though  no  one 
pcrfon^of  the  whole  line  has  been  diftin- 
guilhed  for  any  praifc- worthy  quality.  The 
known  antiquity  of  a  family  alone,  inde* 
VOL,  II.  I  pendent 
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pendent  of  other  circumftances^  gives  it/omt 
degree  of  refpedability.  This  no  doubt  is 
greatly  increafed  by  its  producing  perfons 
of  eminent  talents  or  virtues ;  but  evea 
when  no  examples  of  that  kind  can  be 
quoted  in  a  family^  that  a  pertain  degree 
of  refpeft  is^  due  to  its  antiquity,  feems 
agreeable  to  the  general  feelings  and  fen- 
timents  of  fociety  in  Europe :  and  the  der 
gree  of  refped  due  to  every  gentleman's 
family  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would 
be  arranged  and  afcertained  by  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  country,  fourided  on 
its  antiquity  and  on  the  merit  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  charaders  it  bad  produced, 
were  all  thefe  confiderations  left  to  their 
jown  natural  operation.  But  this  is  in  fome 
meafure  difturbed  by  the  unlimited  power 
of  the  Grown  to  create  Peers,  which  fome- 
tinies  has  been  exerted  where  the  public 
opinion  would  not  have  diredled  it.  The 
patriotifm  of  Hampden,  the  heroic  pharac- 
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icr  of  Montrofe,  the  vidlories  of  Maflbo- 
rough,  and  the  brilKafit  adminiftration  of 
Chatham,  would  have  thrown  a  vaft  fhare 
of  luftre  on  their  defcendents,  although  no 
Reerage  had  ever  exifted.  But  when  a 
man  of  no  merit,  or  perhaps  of  demerit,  is 
by  the  ill-judged  favour  of  the  Prince  creat- 
ed a  Peer,  and  raifed  to  the  higheft  rank  of 
the  Peerage,  inftances  of  which  are  to  be 
aiet  with  in  the  Britifh  hiftory ;  then  his  fa- 
mily takes  the  precedence,  and  becomes 
more  honourable^  in  one  fen£e  of  the  word, 
than  thofe  of  all  the  Peers  of  the  realm  be- 
neath the  rank  of  Duke.  Or  if  an  entcr- 
prizing  footman  in  any  of  the  moft  ancient 
and  honourable  families  of  the  three  king- 
doms (hould  afterwards,  abroad  or  at  home^ 
by  means  not  very  honourable,  acquire  an 
immenfe  fortune,  with  the  command  of 
boroughs,  and  be  created  a  Peer ;  his  family 
inftaatly  becomes  miore  honourable  than 
that  of  his  mafter. 

1 2  The 
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The  unlimited  prerogative  of  creatiog 
Peers  may  be  attended  with  advafltagcs 
whi^  greatly  overbalance  the  circumilan- 
ces  here  enumerated,  and  may  on  the  whole 
be  a  very  wife  inftitutionj  but,  without 
prefuming  to  give  any  opinion  on  that 
point,  it  feems  evident  that  it  in  fomc  degree 
counterads  the  progreffive  courfe  of  impor- 
tance derived  from  the  mere  antiquity  of 
family,  and  to  diminifli  a  prejudice  which 
it  has  been  fuppofed  to  augment,  aUd  againft 
which  poets  have  often  dire&ed  their  fatire» 
and  philofophers  declaimed. 


C  H  A  p. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

Plans  of  the  Noblejfc  and  Parliaments  for 
Re^ance  ill  combined  and  ineffeSlual — £«- 
deavour  to  deprive  the  National  JJfembly 
of  the  public  Confidence — Paper  War — "the 
ill  ConduSl  of  the  French  has  injured  the 
Caufe  of  Freedom  more  than  the  Arguments 
of  their  Enemies — The  Red  Book — Mifun^ 
derjianding  between  M.  Necker  and  M. 
Camus — Power  of  Peace  and  War. 

T  X  THEN  the  importance  of  the  decrees 
which  had  been  pafled  in  a  fhort 
time  by  the  National  Aflembly  are  confi- 
dered,  and  how  fevcrely  fo  many  power- 
ful clafles  of  men  miift  have  felt  them- 
ielves  fufferers  by  the  new  regulations; 
it  feems  furprifing  that  they  were  not  re- 
I3  fifted 
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fitted  with  more  vigour.  It  is  wonderful 
that  the  Clergy  in  particular  did  not  take 
the  alarm  fooner  than  they  did,  and  try  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
calling  of  the  States-General.  It  might 
have  occurred  to  them,  that  iri  an  incredu- 
.  lous  age  their  immenfe  riches  would  be  a 
temptation  to  a  fet  of  men  aflembled  for 
the  purpofe  of  clearing  a  vaft  load  of  dehtj 
and  willing  to  be  at  as  little  of  the  ex- 
pence  themfelves  as  poflible:  but  although 
the  Clergy  might  naturally  have  expec- 
ted to  be  obliged  to  contribute  a  great 
deal,  they  could  hardly  dread  being  re* 
duced  to  fuch  fcanty  penfions  as  are  not 
fufFicient  to  enable  them  to  fupport  a  decent 
exiftence. 

All  monaftic  eftablilhments  likewife  were 
fupprefied,  the  convent  lands  confifcated ; 
the  friars  and  nuns  being  granted  very  mo- 
derate ftipends,  with  the  privilege  to  the  lat- 
ter 
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ter  to   remain   in   their  convents  if  they 
ciidfei 

The  Parliaments,  particukrly  that  of  Paris^ 
had  been  long  in  the  ufe  of  oppofing  the 
Sovereign,  by  refufing  or  at  leaft  delaying 
to  regifter  his  edidts,  and  by  the  remon- 
ftranccs  they  publifhed  againft  them.     The 
refiftance  which  they  had  often  made,  join- 
ed to  the  bold  fpirit  of  fome  of  their  re- 
monftrances,  had  no   doubt  prepared  the 
public  mind  for  fome  important  change  of 
government,  and  haftened  the  convocation 
of  the  States-General,    which   afterwards 
became  the  National  Aflembly.     After  this 
the  Parliaments    little   thought   that    they" 
fliould  be  among  the  earlieft  vidlims  of  a 
revolution  which  they  had  contributed  fo 
largely  to   found.     Their  indignation    on 
this  account  rendered  them  mucl^  difpefed 
to  enter  into  any  confpiracy  againft  the 
new  government. 

The  mortifications  which  the  whole  body 
I4  of 
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of  the  Noblcffe  had  met  with  in  a  thoufaiul 
inftances,  their  fudden  and  complete  lofs  c^ 
importance,  and  the  dread  of  approaching 
anarchy,  began  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
opinion  of  many  even  of  thofe  who  had  been 
the  moft  eager  for  the  fummoning  of  the 
States-General.     The  facrifices  into  which 
fome  had  been  furprifed  in  a  moment  of 
enthufiafm,  and   which   others   had  been 
prompted  to  make  from  a  fpirit  of  retalia* 
tion,  were  repented  of  in  the  cool  hours  of 
refledion,  and  were  highly  difapproved  of 
by  many  of  the  Noblefle  in  the  provinces, 
who  had  favoured  the  Revolution  at  the  be* 
ginning,  from  difcontent  with  the  Court, 
from  a  fear  of  the  Baftile,  from  a  defire  of 
having  the  liberty  of  going  out  of  the  king- 
dom when  they  pleafed,  and  other  reafons  ; 
but  who  now  faw  the  torrent  of  democracy 
bearing  fo  ftrongly  againft  their  whole  body, 
that  they  willingly  joined  in  any  meafures 
to  flem  it,  at  the  rifk  of  the  ancient  fyftem's 

being 
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bdng  re-eftablifhed^  ^ith  all  its  grievances. 
Their  plans,  however,  were  ill  combined^ 
and  feebly  fupported.  The  Parliament  of 
Toaloufe,  with  a  coofiderable  number  of 
the  Nobility  in  that  neighbourhood,  vea« 
tured  to  poblifh  a  kind  of  manifefto,  '^  in*» 
vitiog  all  orders  of  dtizens  to  unite  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  monarchy,  of  law,  of 
property)  and,  above  all,  of  religion,  which 
were  reprefented  as  in  the  utmofl  danger 
frooi  the  violence  of  thofe  who  had  ufurpe4 
all  the  powers  of  government,  and  kept  the 
King  himfelf  in  captivity/' 

The  ancient  pjovincial  States  were  ia 
various  places  faminoned  to  afTemhle.  Thofe 
of  Beam  and  Dauphine  actually  met ;  and 
in  the  form  of  aiTembling  in  the  latter  the 
diftindion  of  orders  was  ohferved.  Protefts 
were  taken  by  the  States  in  feveral  other 
provinces  againfl  the  decree  relating  to 
Church  lands. 

The  Chamber  of  Vacations  at  Rouen 
8  acted 
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^ed  in  a  manner  highly  unbedoming  ih6 
charader  o(  lawyers,  and  too  like  the  prao-^ 
trees  of  petti- foggcrs.  They  openfy  regiftered 
the  aft  fufpending  their  power,  znAfccretfy 
protefted  againft  what  they  had  done,  and 
tranfmitted  their  proteft  to  the  King, 

This  defpicable  conduft  fliocked  the  can- 
did mind  of  the  Monarch,  He  informed 
the  National  Aflembly  of  the  whole  tranf- 
aclion.  The  National  Aflembly,  being  high* 
ly  irritated,  were  difpofed  to  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity  againft  the  offenders.  M.  de  Fronde- 
ville,  who  was  both  Prefident  of  the  Parliar- 
ment  and  alfo  of  the  Chamber  of  Vacations, 
attempted  to  palliate  their  conduft,  by  de* 
daring  at  the  bar  of  the  Affembly,  that  the 
proteft  was  meant  only  as  a  mark  of  refpeft 
to  his  Majefty  ;  and,  being  confcious  that 
his  affertion  was  not  very  credible,  he  at- 
tempted to  move  them  by  imploring  nvith 
tears  the  clemency  of  the  Aflembly. 

All  this  would  probably  have  been  to 

little 
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ikde  piirpofe,  had  not  the  King  hlmkV 
^tten  a  letter  in  favour  of  the  Chamber 
of  Vacations:  and  the  proceedings  againft 
them  were  flopped  with  difficulty;  for 
many  members  of  the  Aflembly  contended 
that  they  ought  to  be  puniflied.  The  ma* 
jority,  however,  in  deference  to  the  King, 
voted  forgivenefs. 

The  Parliament  of  Metz  protefted  againft 
the  decree  of  the  Aflembly  which  fufpenit- 
cd  them  from  their  fundlions ;  and  when 
they  had  enjoyed  the  applaufe  which  they 
imagined  belonged  to  them  for  a  conduft 
io  fpirited,  they  began  to  conlider  how 
they  would  be  able  to  fupport  it,  and 
avert  the  indignation  of  the  National  All 
iembly.  It  would  certainly  have  beea 
more  prudent  in  the  Parliament  of  Metz  to 
have  made  this  refledion  before  they  took 
the  proteft;  but  that*  method  has  at  no 
period  been  very  prevalent  in  France ;  and, 
2  iit 
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in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  revolution  in 
particular,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  on 
many  important  occafions  its  greateft  he* 
roes  have  aded  in  the  firft  place^  and  de- 
ferred reflexion  until  they  were  codor. 
This,  we  are  aflurcd,  does  not  proceed  from 
any  deficiency  of  judgment  in  the  French, 
but  merely  from  their  natural  vivacity, 
which  outruns  their  judgment.  When  the 
Parliament  of  Metz  had  time  to  refled  on 
what  they  had  done,  their  judgment,  though 
a  little  tardy,  informed  them  that  they  had 
no  means  pf  fupponing  their  proteft,  or  re- 
fifting  the  power  of  the  National  Aflembly, 
and  that  their  only  refource  wasfubmiffion, 
retrading  their  proteft,  and  imploring  for* 
givenefs;  to  render  which  more  certain, 
they-Hftooped  to  requeft  the  mediation  of  the 
Municipality  with  the  National  AfFembly; 
and  it  was  in  confequence  of  this  mediation 
that  an  amnefty  was  granted. 

The 
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^hc  Njitional  Affembly  difplayed  fo  mucli 
finnQefsy  and  feemed  fo  Iktie  intimidated  by 
thofe  indications  of  difcontent,  and  the  par- 
tial infurrcSions  which  through  the  influ- 
ence, as  was  fappofed,  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy,  and  members  of  the  provincial  Par- 
Baments,  frequently  l^urft  forth,  that  the 
idea  of  a  counter-revolution  became  weaker 
every  day.  But  what  proves  that  thofe  dif- 
orders  did  not  entirely  profceed  from  the  po- 
litical diflTenlions  of  the  times,  but  often 
arofe  from  an  undiftinguifhing  difpofition 
to  pillage,  is,  that  the  houfes  and  caftles  of 
fome  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  among  the 
popular  party,  as  thofe  of  M.  Charles  La- 
meth,  the  Duke  of  Aiguillon,  and  others, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  ariftocratic  party, 
were  plundered  by  the  mobs. 

There  is  no  queftion,  however,  but  that 
the  fteady  countenance  which  the  National 
Aflfcmbly  retained  amid  the  dangers  which 
threatened  them  depended  on  the  approba- 
tion 
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Hon  of  tile  people  in  general ;  aild  that  flic 
tifnld  conduct  of  the  Parliaments,  fo  different 
from  thtf  boldnefs  .which  they  had  mani- 
fcfted  before  the  Revolution  in  oppofing  the 
meafures  of  the  government,  was  owing  to 
their  finding  the  voice  of  the  people,  which 
had  formerly  been  with  them,  now  fo  much 
againft  them. 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  all  attack* 
cm  the  National  Aflembly  would  be  vain  as 
long  as  ihey  retained  the  confidence  of  the 
people  ;  and,  to  have  any  hopes  of  effeding 
z  countfir-revoiUtion,  that  it  w^s  abfolutely 
ncceflary  to  remove  this,  and  give  them  an 
111  opinion  of  that  body.  With  this  view 
a  multitude  of  pamphlets  were  publilhed 
daily  againft  the  conduit  of  the  Aflembly, 
pointing  out  the  wickednefs  or  folly  of  their 
decrees,  and  turning  the  charadlers  and  per-* 
fens  of  the  members  into  ridicule, 

Thi$  kind  of  attack  was  retorted  with 
ihe  fame  weapons  j  and,  ^s  at  this  time  the 

fr^edorn 
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£:ee<!oin  of  the  prefs  was  allowed  In  its 
utmoft  liceatioufoefst  not  only  the  ancient 
Government  and  the  conduft  of  the  prefent 
Minifters  were  painted  in  the  blackeft  cq^ 
lours,  but  the  characters  of  the  King  and 
Queen  were  alfo  libelled,  with  a  malignity 
unequalled  in  any  age  or  country. 

The  conflict  at  this  period  refembled  tl^ 
£drmi{hes  of  flipgers  and  light  troops  which 
preceded  the  battles  of  the  ancients;  hut 
foon  after  the  fuU^armed  force  on  both  fides 
Shocked  with  each  other* 

As  this  paper  .war  was  not  confined  ta 
France,  but  was  extended  to  other  nations ; 
and  as  the  Clergy  of  all  nations  were  gene- 
rally the  enemies  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tbn;  it  was  imagined  from  the  number  and 
jibility  of  £b  many  ready-muftered  aifail-- 
ants,  it  would  be  more  powerfully  attacked 
^han  defended. 

}t  is  univcrfally  acknowledged,  however, 

that 
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that  thi  moft  eloquent  and  moft  fevere  work 
againfi  the  Revolution  that  has  appeared^  is 
xiot  the  produdion  either  of  an  ecclefiaftic 
•or  a  Frenchman*  The  \^riter  alluded  to 
has  in  many  parts  of  this  performance  dis- 
played the  imagination  of  a  poet^  and  in 
fome  the  forefight  of  a  prophet ;  yet  his 
work  made  more  admirers  than  profelytes. 
Aden's  political  opinions  it  is  generally 
difficult  to  alter.  They  are  greatly  inflir- 
efieed  by  onr  early  education,  and  by.  our 
connexions  of  blood  or  friend£hip,  which 
*bn  many  minds  make  too  deep  an  impref. 
fibtt  to  be  effeced  by  eloquence  or  reafon-* 
ing.  Political  opinions  are  alfo  under  ano- 
ther influence,  which  is  often  too  power- 
ful for  eloquence  and  reafoning,  namely 
peopile^s  views  of  intereft  and  ambition. 
At  firft  fight  it  may  be  imagined,  that  fuch 
views  could  only  affedt  their  condud,  but 
not  their  real  opinion  j  but  obfervation  has 

taught 
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taught  us,  that  when  inter^il  leans  decidedly 
to  one  fide^  opinion  is  apt  gradually  to  take 
the  fame  bias.  Reafon  and  eloquence, 
therefore,  can  have  full  effe<a  on  thcsfe  only 
who  confider  the  fubjed  in  difcuflion  ac- 
cording to  its  own  iQtrinfic  merit,  regardiefs 
of  the  circumftances  above  meiKoned. 

The  converts  made  by  the  writings  on 
both  fides  were  on  this  account  much  fewer 
than  they  would  otherwife  have  been  j  and* 
although  fome  of  them  were  admirably  writ- 
ten, they  had  little  more  effed  on  the  caufe 
than  many  eloquent  fpeeches  in  the  Britilh 
Parliament,  which  only  furnifh  the  mem- 
bers with  arguments  that  never  occurred  to 
themfelves,  in  fupport  of  the  vote  which,  at 
all  events,  they  were  determined  to  give. 

The  fliocking  conduct  of  certain  frothy 
monfters,  who,  in  the  progreflive  fermenta- 
tion of  the  French  Revolution,  were  raifed 
to  the  fummit,  have  injured  it  more  in  the 
minds  of  mankind  than  all  the  writings  that 
appeared  againft  it. 

VOL.  J  I.  K  The 
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The  love  of  liberty  is  naturally  linked  la 
the  miiid  with  the  mofl  generous,  endear^ 
ing,  and  elevated  fentiments:  Intrepidity, 
Benevolence,  Cheerfulnefs,  Genius,  Profpe- 
rity.  Candour,  Friendfliip,  and  Love,  when 
perfonified  by  the  imagination,  mbve  hand 
in  hand  wit^  Freedom,  like  the  attendants 
of  Aurora  in  Guidons  pidure.  But  the 
monfters  above  mentioned  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  deftroy  her  attradiona,  and 
to  give  her  for  companions  Anarchy,  GnieU 
ty.  Envy,  Rancour,  Sufpicion,  Hypocrify, 
Fraud,  and  Mifery :  fo  that  the  very  naaie 
cf  Liberty,  according  to  a  flrong  allufion  of 
Mirabeau,  makes  the  fame  impreffion  on 
Ibme  people  that  water  does  on  thofe 
afflided  with  the  hydrophobia. 

And,  what  is  equally  to  be  lamented,  the 
condud  of  thofe  fame  wretches  who  dif« 
graced  the  caufe  of  liberty  has  rendered  the 
gloomy  form  of  defpotifm  lefs  terrible,  and 
the  debafing  expreffions  of  fcrvility  left 
difgufting,  even   to  thpfe    who  formerly 

dreade4 
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Areadcd  and  abhorred  them  above  all  other 
evils. 

Soon  after  the  Royal  Family  began  their 
fefidence  at  Paris,  a  book  was  brought  into 
notice,  which  immediately  excited  more 
attention  than  any  other.  It  was  called 
the  Red  Book;  and  contained  a  regifter 
'  6f  all  the  penfions,  donations,  and  every 
kind  c£  expenditure  of  the  public  money 
by  the  Court  for  the  laft  twenty  years.  A 
Committee  had  been  appointed  by  the  AfV 
fcmbly  to  make  enquiry  into  this  expendi* 
ture.  The  Committee  had  heard  of  this  Red 
Book.  They  required  of  M.  Neckcr  that 
it  fhould  be  communicated  to  them,  ^  ne«> 
cefiary  to  enable  them  to  make  an  accurate 
report  to  the  Aflembly*  The  King  expref-* 
fed  his  reludance  to  this,  that  the  profufioa 
of  his  grandfather  might  not  be  expofed  to 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  There  were  cert^n 
articles  of  a  later  date  which,  no  doubt,  he 
was  equally  anxious  fhould  remain  conceal* 
cd*  Tq  remove  thofe  difficulties,  M.  Ca- 
K  2  mus. 
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xnus,  the  Prefidcnt  of  the  Committee,  wrote 
to  M.  Necker : 

**  II  ne  s'agit  pas  de  divulguer,  pour  fer- 
vir  d'aliment  a  une  vaine  ciiriofite,  des  de- 
tails dont  la  publicity  pourroit  faire  quelque 
peine  au  Roi.  Penetres,  comme  toute  TAf- 
femblee,  des  fentimens  du  plus  profo^d  re-^ 
fpeft  pour  un  Prince  qui  fait  le  bonheur  de 
fon  peuple,  les  membres  du  Comite  met- 
tront  toujours  beaucoup  de  referve  dans  les 
operations  qui  Tinterefleront ;  mais  il  eft  in- 
difpenfable  que  quelques-uns  des  fes  mem- 
bres puiffent  declarer  a  rAflemblee  qu'ils  ont 
vu  ce  livre,  et  qu'ils  ont  pris  les  notes  necef» 
faires  au  travail  qui  leur  a  ete  confie*/' 

M.  Necker 

*  There  is  no  intention  of  divulging  circumftances 
that  might  give  uneafinefs  to  the  King  ;  the  publica- 
tion of  which  could  ferve  no  purpofe  but  that  of  grati- 
fying  idle  curiofity.  Penetrated,  like  the  whole  AfTem- 
bly,  with  fcnliments  of  profound  refpcil  for  a  Prince 
who  promotes  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  the  Commit- 
tee will  always  conduft  themfclves  with  delicacy  in 
whatever  concerns  him ;  bu<  it  is  ncceflary  that  fomc 

members 
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M.  Necker  reminded  the  G)mmiflion6f9 
of  the  Committee  of  thefc  expreffions  in  the 
Prefident's  letter,  and  added  that  it  was  in 
confequence  of  them  that  the  King  confided 
the  regifter  into  their  hands* 

M.  Necker  muft  have  been  greatly  fur- 
prifed  when  he  found  a  few  days  after  that 
the  Red  Book  was.  publifhed,  without  the 
Bang's  confent  and  without  a  decree  of  the 
AlTembly. 

If  M.  Necker  had  reafon  to  be  furprifed, 
M.  Camus  had  fome  reafon  to  be  alhamed. 
Nothingjhowever,  can  be  a  ftronger  proof 
that  he  was  not,  than  the  anfwer  he  made 
to  M,  Necker,  when  he  was  afked  how  he 
could  allow  the  book  to  be  publifhed,  after 
the  letter  he  had  written,  and  without  per-^ 
miffion  either  from  the  King  or  the  Aflem- 
bly*  "  Nous  fommes  furs  de  n'etre  pas  def- 
avoues,"  replied  M.  Camus,  "  pat  rAflem- 

mem(>ers  (hould  be  enabled  to  declare  in  the  AfTembly, 

that  they  have  feen  the  book  in  queftiop,  and  that  they 

have  taken  notes  refpeding  the  bufincfs  which  has  been 

entrnfted  to  them.      ^ 

-K  3  bice ; 
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h]6t  I  quaat  au  Roi^  nous  ne  fommes  pas'ies 
rcpr^fetttans  *.'*  * 

Many  articles  of  this  regifter  were  calcu- 
lated to  excite  clamours  againft  the  Court  j 
none  more  than  that  which  related  to  the 
King's  younger  brother,  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois ;  according  to  which  this  Prince  had  re^^' 
cdved  from  the  public  treafury^  during  the 
ihort  adminiftration  of  M*  Calonne,  above 
a  ^million  flerling.  The  Count's  debts 
amounted  to  nearly  as  much ;  which  could 
not  be  imputed  to  M*  Calonne^  for  it  was 
afiened  and  beliercd  that  he  had,  with  ad« 
mirable  gencrofity,  urged  the  King  ta  pay 
(hem  all^  and  as  fpeedily  as  poilible,  for  thb 
cogent  reafon,  that  their  fpeedy  payment 
was  of  impcwtance  to  the  Prince's  tran* 
qttiHity. 

If  it  were  not  a  general  opinion  that 
Princes  very  fcldom  have  friends,  it  might 

♦  We  are  certain  that  our  condu£l  will  not  be  dif- 
approved  of  by  the  Affcnibly :  as  for  the  King,  we  are 
not  his  reprcfentativcs. 

feem 
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Teem  furpri(ing  that  no  one  reprefeDted  to 
the  Comte  d'Artois  how  exceediogly  irnpo* 
litic  his  profufion  was  at  a  period  when  the 
people  were  burdened  with  taxes^  and  whea 
fuch  gacieral  diTcooteut  prevailed  in  the  na* 
tion  ;  particularly  when  it  might  with  eqOal 
•  tru^  have  been  reprefented,  how  infinitely 
becoming  it  would  be  in  him,  by  a  retrench-^ 
ment  of  his  expences,  to  pay  his  creditors 
without  any  new  burden  on  a  nation  ^ 
ready  fo  heavily  burdened.  And  fuch  re« 
trenchment  to  a  man  of  his  high  rank  ought 
to  be  a  fmaller  facrifice  than  to  any.  other 
perfon ;  becaufe  all  effential  pleafures  and 
gratifications  he  would  continue  to  enjoy^ 
and  that  refpeA  and  precedence  which 
others  s^tempt  to  purchafe  by  profufion  and 
oftentatious  expence^  his  high  birth  fecured 
to  him  without  them. 

It  will  not  be  thought  extraordinary  that 

the  penfions  were  not  precifely  in  proportion 

to  the  merit  of  the  penfioner,  or  that,  in  the 

opinion  of  feveral,  thofe  who  had  the  largeft 

K  4  were 
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were  often  the  leaft  deferving;  but  there 
were  reafons  affigned  for  fome  which  will 
feem  fingular  even  to  thofe  who  are  beft  ac-  , 
quainted  with  the  manner  in  which  fuch 
rewards  are  generally  diftributed,  particii- 
larly  one  which  was  appointed  to  a  gentle- 
man, becaufe  he  had  been  obliged  to  affign 
part  of  his  revenues  to  his  creditors  till  his 
debts  fliould  be  paid  j  and  feveral  perfons 
#ere  confpicnous  on  this  lift  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  opinion,  deferved  public 
reprobation  or  puniftiment  more  than  re- 
ward. It  appeared  by  this  regifter,  that 
100,660  livres  were  diftributed  in  annual 
penfions  to  performers  at  the  Opera  who 
had  retired.  This,  it  was  thought,  was 
paying  too  much  for  an  entertainment 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  had  previ- 
oufly  purchafed  at  the  door  of  the  theatre. 
Eighteen  millions  of  livres  were  diftributed 
in  penfions  among  the  military.  This  fum 
appeared  fo  enormous  to  one  perfon,  that  he 
declared  that  Alexander  might  have  pco* 

fioned 
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iioned  the  officers  who  affifted  him  in  the 
conqueft  of  the  world  at  no  greater  ex- 
pence.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  ar- 
ticle was  lefs  difapproved  of  than  others. 
The  indignation  was  higheft  againft  certain 
courtiers  who  never  ferved  in  the  armies, 
and  certain  favourites  of  both  fexes  who^ 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  rcgifter, 
were  the  objeds  of  popular  odium. 

Many  other  obfervations  were  made  ik 
the  National  Aflembly,  when  this  bufineft 
of  the  penfioners  was  brought  forward, 
which  muft  have  been  mortifying  to  thofe 
of  them  who  were  prefent. 

**  It  is  moft  hard,"  faid  one  member^ 
**  that  thofe  who  are  barely  able  to  provide 
their  families  with  the  neceflaries  of  life 
ihould  be  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  fuper- 
fiuities  of  idle  courtiers."  *'  What  renders 
it  more  intolerable,"  obferved  another,  *^  is, 
that  thofe  who  live  at  the  expence  of  the 
people  look  upon  them  with  difdain ;  they 
confider  them  as  an  inferior  race  of  beings, 

created 
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cmated  to  labour  without  enjoymetrt ;  wtute 
they  consider  themfelves  as  having  a  right 
to  enjoyment  without  labour.  To  be  able 
to  count  in  their  families  a  long  line  of  in*^ 
dolent  mea,  who  cultivated  no  talent,  and 
were  entirely  ufelefs  to  the  State,  they  call 
having  anceftry;  and  on  this  ig  founded 
their  claim  for  pcnfions.**  •*  They  hold 
down  their  heads/*  faid  a  third,  "  when 
tlieir  penfions  are  mentioned  }  but  they  all 
(hew  their  faces  again  when  they  are  to  be 
paid/'  A  fourth  faid,  *«  There  are  but  two 
juft  titles  to  any  fuccour  of  this  kind  from 
the  State ;  one  is,  fervices  rendered  to  the 
country,  and  the  other  is  unmerited  pover- 
ty ;  and  the  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  apr- 
proaches,  when,  without  thofe  two  united, 
no  man  will  accept  of  a  penfion  from  Go- 
vernment who  would  refufe  an  alms.** 

The  total  lift  of  penfions  amounted  to 
about  34,000,000  of  livres.     This  afforded 
a  fruitful  theme  of  declamation  againft  the 
Court  and  Courtiers.     There  were   mem- 
bers, 


bers;  kowev^r,  Hrho  had  the  cburage  to  op4 
pofe  the  popular  torrent  on  this  occafioiu 
The  Abb^  Maury  ai&rted  that  the  amount 
vras  not  furprifing,  confidering  the  immenfe 
armies  and  fleets  which  France  was  obliged 
to  maintain,  where  fuch  numbers  of  wounds 
ed  and  fuperannuated  officers  retired  from 
the  fervice  were  to  be  provided  for.  "  It  is 
worthy,"  continued  he,  "  of  a  great  nation 
like  France  to  take  generous  care  of  its  de« 
fenders  :  the  Affembly  ought  not  narrowly 
to  examine  what  thofe  brave  m/sn  have  coil 
their  country :  thofe  brave  men  did  not  cal-' 
culate  what  the  fervice  of  their  country 
would  coft  thenu  .  Do  not,  therefore,  give 
them  reafon  to  regret  that  they  pUced  con- 
fidence in  the  generofity  of  the  country 
they  ferved/* 

The  Duke  of  Liancoutt  obferved,  that, 
of  all  the  refources  which  the  neceffities  of 
the  State  obliged  them  to  adopt,  the  moft 
painful  was  a  redudion  of  the  rewards  be- 
llowed on  merit,  and  efpecially  the  merits 

of 
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0f  men  of  that  profeiSon^  dt&ong  "Whdin 
the  contempt  of  death  was  fo  general,  that 
it  was  fcarccly  confidered  by  them'  as  n. 
virtue* 

Thefe  and  fimilar  obfervations  prevented 
the  violent  reduftions  at  firft  propofed ;  and 
a  plan  was  finally  adopted,  more  conform- 
able to  juftice  as  well  as  humanity  :  for  it 
was  juftly  remarked,  that  even  abufes  of 
long  (landing  cannot  be  overfet  at  once 
without  injuftice;  and,  however  lightly 
fuch  thihgs  are  fpoken  of  by  thofe  who 
are  not  to  be  perfonally  affedted  by  them, 
every  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  public, 
at  the  expence  of  any  one  clafs  of  the  com- 
munity, is  an  adt  of  cruelty ;  becaufe  the 
injury  done  to  the  fufFerers  is  moft  exqui- 
fitely  felt ;  whereas  the  benefit  received,  be- 
ing fpread  over  the  whole  nation,  is  hardly 
perceived  by  any  particular  citizen. 

In  confequence  of  the  conduiSt  above  men- 
tioned on  the  part  of  Camus,  a  breach  took 
place  between  him  and  M.  Necker;  and  the 
I  popularity 
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popularity  of  the  latter  declined  from  that 
moment*  The  reverfe  would  have  happened 
in  England :  Camus  would  have  loft  popida* 
xity,  and  M.  Necker  would  not ;  becauie, 
akhough  he  was  in  fome  meafure  duped  ia 
this  negotiation,  his  chara&er  for  fair  deal* 
ing  and  integrity  was  not  touched.  And 
in  England  the  reputation  of  fcrupulous 
Lonefty  is  not  only  neceffary  for  maintain- 
ing public  confidence  and  popularity,  but  it 
is  almoft  fufficient  of  itfelf  without  any  tin 
lent  befides;  whereas  in  France^  honefty 
exclufively  taken  is  not  in  fuch  high  efti- 
mation.  What  is  the  reafon  of  this  ?  A 
Frenchman  would  fay ,  perhaps,  Becaufe  it 
is  more  common ;  but  this  folution .  would 
not  be  thought  fatisfadtory  in  England.  Ic 
is  poflibly  owing  to  the  French  putting  a 
greater  eftimation  on  certain  glittering  qua- 
lities which  they  themfelves  pofTcfs  in  a 
higher  degree  than  their  neighbours ;  each 
being  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  ftaple  com- 
modity of  his  own  country ;  as  an  Englifh 
farmer  prefers  ftrong  beer  to  Burgundy, 

and 
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in^  a  French  pcafaot,  Burgundy  to  ftrong 
beer. 

At  this  time  there  Vas  fome  appearance 
0f  a  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain';  and  the  Minifter  laid  before  the 
National  Aflembly  the  preparations  which 
the  King  thought  expedient,  and  the  pre- 
cautions he  had  taken  on  that  occafion. 
This  information  gave  rife 'to  various  dif- 
cuffionS|  and  at  laft  brought  on  a  debate  on 
the  important  queftion,  into  whofe  hands 
fhe  nation  ought  to  entruft  the  power  of 
make  war  or  peace. 

One  party  were  for  placing  it  -in  the 
hands  of  the  King,  and  another  in  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly.  There  was  nothing  very 
new  in  the  arguments  ufed  by  either, 
Thofe  who  fupported  the  firfl;opinion  urged 
the  example  of  Great  Britain,  which  enjoy- 
ed all  the  advantages  of  promptitude  and 
fecrecy  that  were  attendant  on  this  prero^ 
gative's  belonging  to  the  King,  and  was 
protefled  from  the  inconveniences,  by  the 
privilege  which  the  Parliament  retained  of 

refufmg 
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!:efufiog  tfafi  fubfidies.  They  at  the  fame 
time  hinted  at  the  immedbte  aecefHtyof 
augmenting  their  fleets  and  taking  meaTures 
&x  proteAing  their  colonies  againft  the  at-> 
tempts  of  England. 

The  other  party  fpoke  with  contempt  of 
the  vaunted  precaution  of  refufing  fubfidiefi, 
which,  tiiey  faid,  like  many  other  articles 
in  the  Britifh  Conftitution,  was  more 
beneficial  in  appearance  than  in  reality^ 
becaufe  this  controul,  although  it  might 
ferce  the  King  to  make  a  difadvantageous 
peace,  did  not  prevent  an  impolitic  or 
unjuft  war,  which,  when  once  declared, 
mud  be  carried  on  for  fome  time  at  all 
events  ;  that  to  refufe  fubfidies  during  a  war 
would  be  refufing  to  allow  the  nation  to 
defend  itfelf,  and  decreeing  that  all  its  in* 
habitants  and  property  ihould  be  fabmitted 
to  the  power  of  an  enemy :  of -'courfe  fubfi- 
dies never  could  be  rcfufed.  At  the  fame 
time  they  affert,  that  the  Britifh  nation  was 
fOD  inagnanimQus,  ai>d  tqo  great  lovers  of 
4  liberty. 
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liberty,  to  attack  France  at  a  time  when, 
after  the  example  which  England  had  given, 
fhe  was  ftruggling  to  ellablifh  a  free  Go- 
Ternment;  that,  however  agreeable  that 
might  be  to  the  fclfiih  policy  of  fome  other 
nations,  it  was  repugnant  to  the  generous 
chara6:er  of  the  Englifli,  whofe  love  of  ge- 
neral freedom  furmounted  all  narrow  views 
of  intereft  and  ,of  ancient  prejudices. 

This  queftion,  like  every  other  of  any 
importance  that  came  before  the  Aflemblyt 
was  difcufled  in  every  public  garden,  ftreet, 
cofFee-houfe,  tavern,  and  private  family  ia 
Paris.  The  public  opinion,  pronounced  by 
the  awful  voice  of  a  heated  and  tumultuous 
majority,  againft  this  right  being  placed  in 
the  Executive  Power ;  and  tTie  liberty  of 
free  difcuffion,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and 
that  general  liberty  which  was  then  enjoy- 
ed in  France,  had  already  produced  one  of 
the,  worft  efFeds  of  flavery,  namely,  render- 
ing it  dangerous  for  individuals  to  ufe  the 
freedom  faid  to  be  granted  by  exprefling 

their 
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their  genuine  opinions,  ^hen  they  were 
contrary  to  that  which  prerailed  among  the 
people.     Thofe  who  fpoke  in  the  National 
Aflemibly  in  favour  of  the  King's  preroga- 
tive, on  this  occafion,  were  not  only  expofed 
to  the  clamorous  infults  of  the  people  as 
they  went  to  and  returned  from  it,  but  they 
were  obliged  to  ufe  addrefs  at  the  beg^n- 
ning  of  their  fpeeches  to  engage  the  audi- 
cnce  to  allow  them  quietly  to  proceed.    It 
had  been  propofed  that  a  manifefto  or  de- 
claration fhould  be  made  by  the  AiTembly 
to  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  that  France 
was  determined  againfl:  all  augmentation  of 
territory;  never  to  attack  her  neighbours, 
nor  to  wage  any  war  unlefs  forced  to  it  in 
felf-defence,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  repel- 
ling aggreflion.     It  was  aflerted  that  thia 
declaration  would  prevent  their  being  at- 
tacked by'  Great  Britain   or  any  of  the 
neighbouring  nations ;  of  courfe,  that  there 
was  no  need  of  alligning  the  prerogative  of 
VOL.  lu  L  declaring 
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declaring  war  to  the  Executive  rather  thaa 
the  Legiflative  Power,  on  account  of  the 
fupcrior  fecrecy  of  the  former ;  fince,  if  they 
had  no  war^  there  would  be  no  need  of 
fecrecy. 

M.  Malouet,  who  fpoke  with  uncommoa 
penetration  in  favour  of  the  royal  preroga* 
tive  on  this  occafion,  obferved,  **  that  (iml- 
lar  profeflions  had  often  been  made  by  other 
Powers ;  and  therefore,  however  much  he 
approved  of  the  manifefto  which  was  pro- 
pofed,  he  had  great  doubts  of  its  being  re- 
lied on  by  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  as 
a  fecurity  for  the  continuation  of  the  pacific 
condud  of  France.  He  obferved,  that  we 
were  informed  by  hiftory,  that  free  States 
were  as  liable  to  make  wars  of  ambition  as 
the  moft  defpotic.  He  afferted,  that  the 
only  Power  in  Europe  who  during  the  pre- 
fent  century  had  made  no  wars  but  of  a  de- 
fenfive  nature  was  the  Grand  Signior; 
that  the  Kings  of  England  fmce  the  year 

1688 
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1688  had  never  begun  a  fingle  war  but  in 
confequence  of  the  declared  wifhes  of  the 
nation ;  and  in  fome  inftances  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  King  and  his  Minifters  for  the 
continuation  of  peace  was  relud^ntly  bro- 
ken on  account  of  the  clamour  of  the  mer- 
chants for  war :  that  though  it  was  true  that 
the  late  American  war  was  put  an  end  to 
by  a  vote  of  the  Houl^  of  Commons,  it 
was  equally  true  that  it^had  been  begun  in 
confequence  of  an  SiGt  of  Parliament  to 
which  the  Americans  refufcd  to  fubmit. 
He  added,  that  France  had  not  entered  into 
the  late  American  war  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  King,  though  he  was  then 
abfolute  ;  but  in  confequence  of  the  Mini- 
ller's  being  pufhed  to  it  by  the  general  wifh 
of  the  people.  And  on  the  whole  he 
concluded,  that  as  it  was  clear  that,  fincc 
the  Roman  republic  until  the  moment  he 
was  fpeaking,  free  States  were  as  fond  of 
war  as  dcfpotic  ones,  and  fubjeds  as  eager 
L  2  for 
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for  It  as  their  Sovereigns^  very  little  btf- 
fiefit  was  to  be  expeded  from  thepropofed 
manifefto* 

This  confideratton,  that  a  difpofition  for 
^ar  has  exifted  in  all  nations  and  in  every 
form  of  government,  notwithftanding  of  all 
mankind  being  convinced  that  war  is  a  los- 
ing game  even  to  conquerors,  racHnes  fomc 
people  to  think  that  man  is  by  natm-e  a 
fighting  animal^  who  takes  pleafure  in  war 
for  its  own  fake.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  wc 
need  not  be  furprifed  that  all  the  reafon- 
ings  of  philofophers  and  all  the  fermons  of 
preachers  againft  it  have  had  no  more  effe^ 
than  the  fame  means  when  employed  to 
convince  men  of  the  hurtful  tendency  of 
fome  of  their  other  pleafures,  and  to  per* 
fuade  them  to  relinquifh  them. 

As  Mirabeau  generally  took  the  popular 
fide  of  a  queftion,  andMalouet  that  which  hrs 
underftanding  approved  without  regarding^ 
whether  it  was  popukr  or  not,  they  were 

often 


often  in  oppofition  to  each  other.  On  the  oc- 
cafion  above  mendoncd,  however,  Mirabeau 
joined  Malouet,  affifted  him  againft  the  tor- 
rent of  prejudice,  and  with  manly  eloquence 
unfokkd  the  mifchief  which  he  was  per- 
ibaded  would  arife  from  depriving  the  exe- 
cutive power  of  the  prerogatives  of  declaring 
war  and  making  peace.  They  were,  after 
all,  d)liged  to  acquiefce  in  a  kind  of  middle 
plan,  propofed  by  M.  Alexander  Lameth ; 
which,  after  being  amended  by  M.  Freteau 
and  M.  Defmeunier,  was  decreed  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  Le  droit  de  la  paix  et  de  la 
guerre  appartient  a  la  Nation :  la  guerre  ne 
pourra  etre  decidee  que  par  un  d^cret  du 
Corps  Legiflatif)  qui  fera  rendu  fur  la  pro- 
poiition  formelle  et  n^ceffaire  du  Roi,  et 
enfuite  fanftionne  par  fa  Majefte  V 

As 

*  The  light  of  declaring  war  and  concluding  peace 

beloiigs  to  the  Nation  :*  war  cannot  be  decided  on  but 

by  a  decree  of  the  Legiflative  Body,  in  conlequence 
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*  As  this  decree  left  to  the  King  the  prero- 
gative of  announcing  to  the  National  Af- 
fembly  the  neceffity  of  war  and  peace, 
which  could  not  be  at  all  deliberated  on  by 
them  until  he  laid  it  before  them ;  and  as, 
after  the  government  came  to  be  in  fome 
degree  fettled,  it  was  naturally  fuppofcd 
that  his  Majefty  would  have  confiderable 
influence  on  the  decifion  of  the  queftion ; 
thofe  who  fupported  the  royal  preroga- 
tive were  not  fo  completely  defeated  on 
this  occafion  as  the  populace  imagined ; 
who,  as  foon  as  the  decree  was  paflfed,  ce- 
lebrated it  as  a  vidlory  with  all  their  ufual 
demonftrations  of  joy.  Some  thought  the 
joy  ridiculous,  and  confidered  thofe  as  4 
parcel  of  dupes  who  looked  on  this  as  a 
triumph. 

Without  examining  whether  the  popular 

•f  a  formal  and  neceflary  propofttion  made  to  them 
by  the  King,  which  muft  be  afterwards  fanAioned  by 
bim. 
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party  had  gained  a  vidlorjr  or  not,  we  can- 
not think  the  people  were  duped  who  re- 
joiced as  if  they  had  j  for,  as  the  only  en- 
joyment which  the  people  of  any  nation 
derive  from  the  moft  indifputed  vidories 
they  ever  obtain  eonfifts  in  the  exultation, 
illumination^  and  intoxication  of  a  public 
rejoicing,  it  does  not  feem  to  be  ill  judged 
in  them  to  fecure  thefe  at  all  events. 

Even  the  Englifh  people,  though  not  fo 
apt  as  the  French  to  be  thrown  into  tranf- 
ports  of  joy,  are  fenfible  of  this,  and  never 
allow  any  thing  that  can  be  conftrued  into 
a  viflory  to  efcape  without  a  public '  rejoi- 
cing. And  as  real  vidlories  have  not  occur- 
red of  late  fo  often  as  could  be  wifhed,  if 
fuch  am  account  has  fometimes  been  given 
of  defeats  that  they  pafled  for  vi<aories,  and 
made  the  people  rejoice,  who  can  blame  the 
fabricators  of  fo  benevolent  a  fraud  ? 


L  4  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER   XX- 

Preparations  for  the  Ceremony  of  the  Confe^ 
deration. — Huke  of  Orleans  returns  to  Pa-^ 
ris. — Offence  taken  at  the  Manner  ofdijiri^ 
buting  Tickets. — Ceremony.-^JeabuJy  and 
Mifunderfanding  between  the  Officers  of 
the  Troops  of  the  Line  and  the  National 
Guards. — An  InfurreSlion  at  Nancy. -^^ 
il/.  de  Bouilli  ordered  to  march  to  thatTown. 
^'—Heroic  AStion  ofayoungOfficer. — Dreads 
ful  Scene  of  Slaughter. — Efedl  it  produced 
at  the  Capital. 

X  TT T ITH  a  view  to  make  a  deep  and 
~  lading  impreflion  on  the  public 
mind,  and  to  connect  the  Revolution  with 
agreeable,  magnificent  and  religious  fenti- 
ments,  a  great  public  ceremony  had  been 
in  preparation  for  fome  time.  On  this  oi^ 
cafion  the  King,  the  National  Aflembly  and 

tho 
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die  People  were  to  take  an  oath  to  maintala 
the  caufe  of  Liberty  and  the  Conditution^ 
of  which  the  chief  articles  were  already 
known. 

Another  reafon  for  this  ceremony  was^ 
that  thofe  provinces  which  had  enjoyed  pe- 
culiar privileges  were  fuppofed  to  be  irritated 
at  their  being  deprived  of  them,  and  In 
hopes  of  having  them  reftored  provided  the 
new  diviiion  of  France  into  departments 
could  be  overfet ;  it  was  therefore  thought 
that  fo  remarkable  a  ceremony,  being  per- 
formed in  each  feparate  department,  would 
mark  the  diviiion  with  force  in  the  minds 
of  the  people ;  while  making  them  all  take 
the  oaths  to  maintain  the  Oonftitution,  of 
which  the  divifion  into  departments  was  an 
article,  would  render  them  averfe  to  any 
attempt  that  might  be  made  to  alter  that  ar- 
rangement. 

The  14th  of  July  1790,  on  account  of 
its  being  the  anniverfary  Of  the  taking  of 

the 
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the  Baftile,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  day  of 
this  ceremony^  and  the  extenfive  plain  of 
the  Champ-de-Mars  for  the  place  in  which 
it  was  to  be  celebrated.  It  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  fhape  the  ground  into  an  amphi- 
theatre of  fuch  prodigious  extent  as  fliould 
admit  the  multitude  who  were  to  be  fpe^- 
tors  of|  or,  according  to  the  French  phrafe^ 
to  aiBft  at,  the  ceremony. 

£)cpedation  was  wound  up  to  a  height 
that  attraded  numbers  not  only  from  the 
diftant  provinces  of  France,  but  flrangers 
from  many  other  countries  of  Europe; 
among  otliers  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to 
whom  a  fpedacle  of  this  kind  was  a  piatter 
of  the  firft  importance.  The  idea  of  being 
abfent  from  fuch  an  exhibition  becoming 
infupportable,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pre- 
fidcnt,  which  was  read  in  the  National  Af- 
fembly,  announcing  that,  the  objeA  of  his 
miflion  to  England  being  now  ended^  he  had 
informed  the  Xing  of  his  intention  to  rc^ 

turn — 
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turn — tbat  he  had  thought  it  proper  to  give 
the  Aflembly  the  fame  notice— adding  that, 
if  they  Ihould  not  think  it  necefTary  to  deli- 
berate on  the  fubjeft,  he  (hould  confider  that 
as  a  permiflion  for  him  to  return.  The  At 
fembly  threw  their  eyes  on  M.  La  Fayette  j 
but  although  he  had  prirately  ufed  means  to 
prevent  the  Duke  from  this  ftep,  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  oppofe  it  openly,  and  there- 
fore he  declared  that  the  reafons  which  had 
rendered  the  Duke's  abfence  from  France 
expedient  cid  not  any  longer  exift. 

Thepartifans  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
had  been  for  fome  time  prefling  him  to  re- 
turn, and  were  prepared  to  raife  an  outcry 
if  it  fliould  be  refifted  :  the  Court  therefore 
declined  any  conteft  which  might  be  attended 
with  more  troublcfome  confequences  than 
could  refalt  from  the  Duke*s  prefence,  efpe- 
cially  as  his  popularity  was  confiderably 
diminiihed;  and  many  believed  that  the 
eagemefs  he  (hewed  for  returning  had  no 
S  motive 
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motive  more  profound  or  dangerous  than 
his  paifion  for  feeing  a  fine  {how.  No  ob- 
jedion  being  made,  the  Aflembly  paifed  to 
the  order  of  the  day,  which  Was  conftrued 
into  a  permiffion  for  his  returning  to  Paris, 
and  he  returned  accordingly. 

But  the  formation  of  the  amphitheatre 
for  the  Confederation  being  a  work  of  im* 
menfe  labour,  the  Parifians  began  to  be 
afraid,  a  month  or  three  weeks  previous  to 
the  14th  of  July,  that  it  would  not  be 
ready  fofoon.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  or 
London  might  have  been  confoled  under  the 
apprehenfion  of  a  fimilar  misfortune  by  the 
reflexion,  that,  if  it  Ihould  not  be  ready  by 
the  14th  of  July,  it  would  by  the  14th  of 
Auguft :  but  fuch  a  confideration  afforded 
no  comfort  to  the  Parifians,  they  loft  all 
patience  at  the  bare  mention  of  it ;  it  was 
like  telling  a  company  of  children,  when  a 
feaft  of  fruit  •  and  fweetmeats  is  ready  to 
be  ferved  up  to  them,  that  they  flxould  have 

them 
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them  on  fome  future  day.  To  prevent  fo 
dreadful  a  calamity,  fome  of  the  moft  zea- 
lous citizens  offered  their  gratuitous  labour 
to  accelerate  the  work ;  the  applaufe  they 
met  with  excited  others  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  the  fame  defire 
glowed  in  every  breaft,  of  both  fexes,  every 
condition,  and  all  ages.  The  field  of  the 
Confederation  became  the  only  place  of  pub- 
lic refort :  all  amufements  and  employments 
were  negleded  for  thofe  of  wielding  the 
fpade  and  the  pick-axe,  and  the  moft  diifi- 
pated  town  in  the  world  became  at  once  the 
moft  laborious. 

Every  diftrid  and  corporation  marfhalled 
the  volunteers  belonging  to  them  under 
their  refpedive  banners,  and  marched  them 
daily  to  the  field.  Various  clubs,  focietres, 
and  affociations,  in  fancy  dreffes  fuitable  to 
the  work  they  were  to  be  employed  in,  went 
alfo  in  proceflion,  preceded  by  muficians. 
Individuals  in  all  fituations  in  life,  and  of  all 
I  religious 
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religious  pcrfuafions,  Jews  as  well  as  ChriH 
tians,  foldiers  and  priefts,  failors  and  monks^ 
judges  and  dancing- mafters,  bankers  aad 
beggars,  poets,  advocates,  painters,  adors, 
and  tradefmen  ci  every  kind  were  feen 
working  cordially  together.  There  was  as 
great  a  confufion  of  profeflions  and  trades 
at  the  forming  of  this  fame  amphitheatre, 
as  there  was  of  tongues  at  the  rearing  of  the 
tower  of  Babel — but  the  firft,  inftead  of 
preventing,  promoted  the  work.  Young 
women  alfo  of  every  denomination  were 
daily  feen  tripping  to  the  field  with  their 
gowns  tucked,  and  belts  of  the  national  rib- 
bon around  their  waifts*  There  the  lover 
wrought  by  the  fide  of  his  miftrefs,  enli- 
vened by  her  fmiles,  and  encouraged  by  the 
tune  of  Ca  ira.  ^ 

The  day  of  fuch  vaft  expeftation  at  laft 
arrived :  the  amphitheatre  was  formed  with 
the  altar  in  the  middle,  the  throne  of  the 
King,  a  magnificent  pavilion  and  commo- 
dious 
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dious  feate  for  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family^ 
And  the  triumphal  arches  through  vrhich 
the  various  proceffions  were  to  pafs,  were 
finifhed  only  two  hours  before  the  proGe£> 
iions  began. 

At  day-break  the  citizens  began  to  flock 
to  the  amphitheatre,  which,  it  was  faid,  was 
of  fuffident  extent  to  contain  abo?e  three 
hundred  thoufand. 

On  the  preceding  night  feme,  of  the  dif- 
trids  had  diftributed  tickets  of  admiflion  to 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  moft  diftin^ 
guiflied  or  moft  favoured  citizens ;  and  no 
lefs  than  four  thoufand  of  the  National 
Guards  were  ordered  on  duty  at  the  Field 
of  Confederation. 

This  produced  difcontent  and  murmurs. 
It  was  faid  that  all  the  citizens  had  an  equal 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  amphitheatre ;  that 
thok  who  went  firft  had  a  right  to  their 
choice  of  every  place,  except  fuch  as  were 
deftined  for  the  perfons   in  fome  public 
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office ;  and  the  Guards  appointed  on  (ervice 
at  the  Champ-de-Mar8  declared,  that  tbey 
would  not  oppofe  the  entrance  of  any  citi« 
zen  whether  ke  had  a  ticket  or  not. 

When  thefe  declarations  were  known, 
the  Municipality  thought  proper  to  order  it 
to  be  proclaimed  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
of  the  13th,  that  the  tickets  which  had  been 
diftributed  were  entirely  ufelefs;  which 
made  great  numbers  refort  to  the  amphi* 
theatre  by  break  of  day ;  and  the  Guards^ 
inftead  of  oppofing  their  entrance,  endea* 
voured  to  amufe  them  during  the  long  in- 
terval  till  the  ceremony  fhould  begin,  by 
military  evolutions  and  dancing  the  Car- 
magnole on  the  plain. 

The  great  proccffion  confided  of  a  band 
of  mufic,  a  body  of  the  National  Guards, 
cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  led  by  M.  La 
Fayette,  and  followed  by  the  eleftors  of  the 
city  of  Paris— the  principal  members  of  the 
Municipality — the  Deputies  to  the  National 
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Afleiribly-^the  Deputks  from  one  half  of 
the  departments  Into  \^hich  France  had 
been  divided — a  deputation  from  the  army 
and  fleet,  headed  by  two  Marfhals  of  France 
—the  Dcpmies  from  the  other  half  of  the 
departments — and  9,  body  of  horfe  and  foot 
belonging  to-  the  National  Guards,  with  a 
band  of  mufic,  clofed  the  proceflion ;  which 
was  rendered  more  fplendid  by  the  banners 
belonging  to  the  various  claffes  of  which  it 
was  compoled,  and  by  the  martial  airs  which 
were  played  in  the  intervals  between  the 
univerfal  exclamation  of  Five  la  Nation! 
which  from  time  to  time  pierced  the  air. 

The  diflfercnt  bodies  which  formed  the 
procefllion  had  particular  places  aillgned  to 
them*  Thofe  for  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional AiTembly  were  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  King^s  throne* 

Two  hundred  Priefts,  dreflTed  in* garments 
of  ^ite.  linen  bound  with  the  national- 
coloured  ribbons,  ftood  on  the  fteps  of  the 
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altar,  which  had  been  raifed  for  the  purpofe 
of  admimftering  the  oath,  for  which  func- 
tion the  Committee  of  the  Commune  ap- 
pointed the  Bifliop  of  Autun,  a  man  of  ta- 
lents, and  of  one  of  the  moft  ancient  fa- 
milies in  France,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  Revolution. 

When  he  was  about  to  celebrate  the  mafs 
which  preceded  the  pronunciation  of  th« 
oath,  the  (ky  became  obfcure  with  clouds ; 
a  ftorm  of  wind  took  place,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  deluge  of  rain.  In  the  brighteft 
period  of  the  Roman  republic,  this  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  ceremony ;  and  even 
on  the  prefent  occafion  it  was  differently 
interpreted.  The  enemies  of  the  Revolu- 
tion whifpered,  that  it  was  an  indication  that 
Heaven  was  difpleafed  at  what  was  going 
on ;  but  others  declared  that,  if  Heaven 
was  difpleafed,  it  could  only  be  at  the  num- 
ber of  ariftocrates,  who  by  their  prcfencc 
profaned  the  ceremony.  ^  This  interpreta- 
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tioa'would  have  gained  more  credit  if  the 
anflocrates  only  had  been  drenched  in  the 
rain. 

The  Bifhop  proceeded  to  the  celebration 
of  the  mafs  without  any  regard  to  the  ftorm; 
after  which  he  pronounced  a  benedidion 
on  the  Oriflamme  or  Royal  Standard  of 
France,  and  on  the  eighty-three  banners  of 
the  departments  which  w^ved  around  ic 
immediately  before  the  altar. 

Confidering  how  much  p&ins  had  been 
taken,  particularly  by  fome  of  the  chief  pro* 
moters  of  the  Revolution,  to  eradicate  reli- 
gious fentiments  from  the  minds  of  the 
French  people,  it  feems  furprifing  that  fo 
many  religious  ads  were  interwoven  with 
this  ceremony.  One  part  of  this  condud 
precluded  the  effed  that  feems  to  have  been 
expeded  from  the  other,  and  was  as  pre*- 
poflerous  as  that  Monk's  reafoning  who, 
preaching  on  the  good  produced  by  religion 
in  the  worlds  faid,  ^*  Enfin^  mes  amis,  nous 
M  2  venous 
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Tenons  du  n^ant,  nous  rentrons  dans  to 
neant ;  mals  la  f elXgion  confolc  de  tout  *•'* 

The  King  had  been  appointed,  for  that 
day  only,  fuprcme  and  abfolute  commander 
6f  all  the  National  Guards  in  France.  He 
naihed  M.  La  Fayette  as  his  delegate  to  per- 
form the  fundions ;  fo  that  La  Fayette  was 
for  this  day  not  only  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  National  Guards  of  Paris,  but  High 
Conftable  of  all  the  armed  men  in  the  king- 
dom, which  probably  was  a  greater  num« 
ber  than  ever  had  been  in  any  kingdom  in 
the  world  before* 

M#  La  Fayette,  as  then:  reprcfentative, 
took  the  oath  firft.  When  he  left  the  bot- 
tom of  the  throne  where  he  had  hitherto 
flood,  and  moved  towards  the  altar  for  that 
purpofe,  the  trumpets  began  to  found ;  a 
yaft  band  of  martial  mufic  continued  to 

*  In  (hort,  my  friends,  we  come  from  nediing ;  we 
are  to  return  to  aamhilation  j  but  religion  is  a  comfoet 
in  all  cafes. 

play 
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pUy  while  he  afceaded  the  fteps  of  the  altan 
In  the  view  of  the  multitude  who  filled  this 
immeafe  circus  around,  he  laid  the  point  of 
bis  fword  upon  the  bibl?  which  was  on  the 
CaUe  of  the  altar,  and  raifing  his  other  hand 
towards  the  &7,  the  mufic  ceafed ;  an  cni- 
Terial  ftillnefs  enfued ;  and  he  pronounced, 
«*  Nous  jurons  d'etre  a  jamais  fiddles  a  la  Na- 
tion, a  la  Loi,  et  au  Roi;  de  msdntenir,  de 
tout  n6tre  pouvoir,  la  Confiitudon  d^crdtee 
par  I'Afiemblee  Nationale,  et  accept6e  par  le 
Roi*/'  Thef  trumpets,  beginning  to  found 
as  foon  as  he  had  finiihed,  were  drowned 
in  the  acclamation  of  Five  la  Nation  ! 

AU  the  members  of  the  National  Aifem- 
\Aj  then  Handing  up,  the  Prefident  pro- 
nounced the  oath  in  his  own  name  and  that 

*  We  fnrear  to  be  for  ever  fiutbful  to  the  Nation,  to 
die  Law,  and  to  the  King ;  to  maintain,  to  the  utmoft 
of  our  power,  the  Conftitution  decreed  by  the  National 
MemUjr  and  accepted  by  die  King. 
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of  his  bifetlircn  j  which  was  in  like  manner 
followed  by  mufic  and  acclamation. 

When  the  King  himfelf  arofe,  a  great 
body  of  the  National  Guards  preflcd  near 
the  throne,  which  they  furrounded  with 
raiftd  arms,  while  he  repeated,  "  Moi,  Roi 
des  Fran9ois,  je  jure  d'employer  tout  le  pou- 
voir  qui  m'eft  del^gue  par  la  loi  conftitu- 
tionelle  de  TEtat,  a  maintenir  la  Conftitu- 
tion  decretee  par  rAffembl^e  Nationale  et 
acceptee  par  moi,  et  a  faire  ex^cuter  les 
loix*" 

A  fignal  being  given  that  the  King  had 
taken  the  oath,  the  air  refounded  with  alter- 
nate peals  of  artillery  and  fhouts  of  the 
people ;  and  thus  ended  a  ceremony  which, 

*  I,  King  of  the  French,  fwear  to  employ  all  the 
power  that  is  configned  to  me  by  the  conftitutional  law 
of  the  State,  in  maintaining  the  Conftitution  which  has 
been  decreed  by  the  National  Affembly,  and  accepted 
by  me  J  ?md  I  fwqar  to  put  the  Jaws  in  execution. 

not- 
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notwithftanding  the  good  intentions  of  many 
^ho  took  the  oath,  has  been  confidered  as 
the  grandeft  and  moft  extenfive  ad  of  per- 
jury that  Heaven  and  Earth  was  ever  wit^ 
nefs  to. 

The  rain  prevented  the  King  from  leav- 
ing the  throne  and  walking  to  the  altar, 
where  it  was  expected  he  would  have  taken 
the  oath.  This  circumftance  was  after- 
w^ards  mentioned  in  the  feditious  groups 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  at  the  Jacobin  So- 
ciety, as  a  proof  of  the  King's  averfion 
to  the  Conftitution,  and  his  unwillingnefs 
to  take  the  oath;  but  only  proves,  what  a 
variety  of  circumftances  indeed  detnon- 
ftrated  in  the  progrefs  of  the  Revohition, 
that  there  was  a  difpofition  to  calumniate 
the  King,  and  pervert  the  moft  innocent 
and  moft  natural  parts  of  his  behaviour  into 
crimes. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  the  new 

order  of  things  was  not  generally  relifhed 

M  4  by 
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by  the  oflScers  of  the  army.  Moft  of  them 
were  prejudiced  againft  the  Conftltution^  as 
Noblefle ;  and,  as  Soldiers,  the  formation  of 
the  National  Guards,  aqd  feeing  men  of 
different,  and  in  their  eftimation  far  inferior 
profeflions,  affeding  the  ftrut,  afluming 
the  command,  and  exacting  the  refped  due 
to  officers  of  the  army,  was  to  them  highly 
mortifying. 

The  infulting  vivacity  of  fome  young  o£» 
ficers  who  attempted  to  ridicule  the  air  of 
thofe  of  the  National  Guards,  occafioned 
frequent  quarrels  and  fometimes  duels,  in 
which  the  latter  proved,  that^  if  they  were 
not  equal  to  the  former  in  fmartnefs  of  air 
and  appearance,  they  were  however  on  a 
footing  with  them  in  point  of  courage* 

This  difcovery  diminifhed  the  quarrels 
and  the  number  of  duels,  but  did  not  en«. 
tirely  remove  the  prejudice  which  the  ancient 
military  officers  bad  againft  thefe  new  na-i 
tional  troops. 

The 
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The  fame  fpirit  did  not  aduate  the  com« 
moQ  foldiers  of  the  army.  Great  paioe  had 
been  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lution to  conciliate  their  minds  to  the  new 
conftitution.  Thofe  pains  were  not  taken  in 
vain*  The  foldfers  were  as  wcil  pleafed  with 
the  appellation  of  citizen  as  their  officers 
were  averfe  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the 
officers  of  the  National  Guards :  they  fooa 
became  a  little  intoxicated  with  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  them,  and  they  daily  acquired 
ideas .  inconfiflent  with  the  regularity  and 
fubordination  which  become  foldiers.  The 
officers  of  courfe  endeavoured  to  correft 
this  tendency  to  licentioufnefs  by  every 
means  they  could  devife:  among  others^ 
they  tried  to  alienate  their  minds  from  the 
new  fyftem,  as  degrading  to  them  as  foldiers; 
they  endeavoured  to  keep  them  from  mix-, 
ing  with  the  National  Guards,  to  intro^ 
duce  a  driver  diibiplinei  and  feverer  punifh-^ 

mentS| 
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ftients,  and  gave  the  men  to  underftand 
that  this  feverity  was  in  conformity  with 
orders  from  the  National  Aflembly. 

Such  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  appeared  in 
various  divifions  of  the  army  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  Mirabeau,  in 
conformity  with  that  decifive  conduct  which 
his  genius  always  prompted  on  great  and 
perilous  occafions,  propofed  that  the  army 
ihould  be  entirely  difbanded,  and  a  new  one 
levied  and  organized,  on  the  principles  of 
the  Conftitution.  Terrified  at  the  boldnefs 
of  this  meafure,  the  Aflembly  rejefted  it  as 
rafh  and  inexpedient. 

In  no  town  belonging  to  France  were  the 
opinions  of  the  inhabitants  refpefting  the  re- 
volution in  more  violent  oppofitiou  to  each 
other  than  at  Nancy,  the  capital  of  Lorrain. 

The  Noblefle  of  this  place  were  all 
averfe  to  the  revolution,  the  Bourgeoifie 
favoured  it.    The  regiments  which  formed 

the 
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the  garrifon  were  partly  French  and  partly 
Swifs.  The  foldiers  were  taught  by  the  , 
citizens  to  confider  their  ofEcers  as  arifto- 
crates,  as  men  who  opprefled  them,  and  who 
defrauded  them  of  the  arrears  that  were  due. 
Pamphlets  Hating  the  grievances  under 
which  the  foldiers  laboured,  and  inform- 
ing them  of  claims  which  they  had  a  right 
to  make,  were  diflributed  among  the  regi- 
ments. By  thefe  means  the  men  were  at 
length  excited  to  make  a  formal  demand  of 
certain  fums  which  they  afferted  had  been 
long  due  to  them  ;  the  commanding  officer 
refufed  the  demand,  and  threatened  thofe 
who  made  it  with  punifhment ;  on  which 
the  men  broke  out  into  open  infurredion, 
feized  the  military  cheft,  and  fent  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  different  regiments  to  Paris  to 
ft  ate  the  injuftice  which  they  faid  had  been 
done,  and  demand  redrefs. 

But  a  ftatement  of  the  tranfadions  had 
been  previoufly  made  by  the  commander 

and 
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and  odicr  officers  of  the  garriroDi  which 
arrived  at  Paris,  and  was  delivered  to  the 
Minifter  of  War,  who  gave  fuch  an  account 
of  the  matter  to  M.  Bailly  the  Mayor^  as , 
induced  him  to  grant  an  order  for  arrefting 
the  deputies  from  the  foldiers  as  (bon  at 
they  arrived. 

In  confequence  of  a  reprefentation  made 
to  the  National  AfTembly  by  M.  de  la  Tour 
du  Pin,  at  that  time  Minifter  of  War, 
which  ftated  the  mutinous  lengths  to  which 
the  garrifon  of  Nancy  had  proceeded,  and 
the  dangerous  example  they  gave  to  the 
army,  the  Affembly  paffed  a  decree  order- 
ing the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  who  was  com* 
mander  in  chief  of  the  troops  at  Mctz 
and  on  all  that  frontier,  to  march  with  a 
proper  force  to  Nancy,  and  to  fupprefs  the 
infurgents, 

M.  de  Bouille  executed  his  orders  with 
the  intelligence  of  an  experienced  officer 
who  knows  the  importance  of  promptitude 

in 
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in  military  manoeuvres,  particulaily  fuch  act 
are  direded  againft  a  mifchief  fo  apt  to  in* 
creafe  by  delay  as  mutiny. 

He  arrived  muchfooner  than  was  ex« 
peded  before  Nancy,  with  an  army  com- 
pofed  of  National  Guards  as  well  as  troops 
of  the  Ene. 

He  immediately  fent  information  that  he 
came  in  obedience  to  a  decree  of  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly  fandioned  by  the  King,  to 
re-eftabliih  cnrder  in  the  town  of  Nancy—* 
that  as  a  proof  of  their  fubmi/fion^  he  ex- 
a^ed  that  Meflrs.  Malfeigne  and  De  Noue, 
two  general  officers  whom  the  infurgents  had 
thrown  into  prifon,  (hould  be  diredly  fet  at 
liberty  and  fent  to  him — that  four  of  the 
moft  criminal  of  each  of  the  revolting  regi- 
ments fliould  be  delivered  up  to  him,  that 
they  might  be  fent  under  a  guard  to  the 
National  Affembly  to  be  judged  by  them — 
and  that  the  garrifoa  fliould  immediately 
6  evacuate 
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evacuate  the  town,  and  wait  his  orders  at  a 
certain  meadow  near  it. 

There  was  fome  appearance  at  firft  that 
thofe  conditions  would  be  fubmitted  to. 
MM.  de  Malfeigne  and  de  Noue,  after  a 
confiderable  difpute  among  the  mutineersj 
during  which  both  the  gentlemen  ran  a  great 
rilk  of  being  killed,  arrived  fafe  at  M,  de 
Bouille's  army. 

But  when  the  advanced  guard  were  about 
to  enter  the  town,  the  foldiers  of  the  garri- 
fon  who  were  ftationed  at  the  gate,  fut 
peding  that  they  were  betrayed,  obfti- 
nately  refufed  to  obey  thofe  who  had  agreed 
to  accept  of  the  conditions  ;  on  which  they 
were  joined  by  many  who  had  previoufly 
confented  to  fubmit.  Some  of  the  garrifon 
who  wilhed  to  retire  were  jyevented  by 
thofe  who  had  refolved  to  refift ;  and  who, 
when  fummoned  to  fubmit  by  the  troops 
now  within  thirty  yards  of  the  gate,  an- 

fwered 
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fwered  with  threats,  and  prepared  to  fire  a 
cannon  charged  with  grape  fliot  upon  the 
aifailants. 

A  young  officer  of  the  name  of  Defilles, 
who  belonged  to  the  Regiment  du  Roi,  had 
been  extremely  aGivc  in  his  endeavours  to 
perfuade  them  to  fubmiffion.     This  young 
man,  being  (hocked  at  the  idea  of  that  fcenc 
of   bloodihed   which  was  about  to  com- 
mence, and  infpired  by  heroic  enthufiafm, 
threw  himfelf  before  the  mouth  of  the  cat>- 
non  as  they  were  applying  the  match,  ex- 
claiming, **  Stop,  for  heaven's  fake  !  Thofe 
are  your  friends,  your  brethren,  whom  you 
are  going  to  deftroy :  thev  are  fent  by  the 
National  Aflembly  )  fhall  the  King's  regi- 
ment be   dilhonoured  ?"     This  prevented 
the  immediate  firing  of  the  piece.     Two 
perfons,  deputed  by  M.  Bouille,  threw  their 
arms  around  his  neck,  and  joined  their  ef- 
forts with  his  to  prevent  the  commence- 
ment of  hoftilities. 

5  Thefe 
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* 

Thcfe  Deputies  entered  the  town,  carry- 
ing young  Delilles  with  them  ;  the  troops 
of  the  garrifon  and  thofe  of  M.  de  Bouille 
remaining  in  awful  ina&ivity,  regarding 
each  other  with  threatening  looks  till  the 
effect  of  the  meflage  brought  by  the  Depu- 
ties fhould  be  known. 

Inftead  of  being  agreed  to,  the  terms  of- 
fered were  rejected ;  the  Deputies  infulted 
amd  abufed  by  the  furious  Council  to  which 
they  were  prefented.  When  the  young  De- 
filles  faw  this,  he  ruflied  again  between  the 
mutineers  and  the  advanced  guard,  and  fell 
pierced  by  feveral  muflcet  fhot,  while  he 
was  entreating  both  parties  to  abflain  from 
mutual  flaughter. 

The  cannon  charged  with  grape  was  im- 
mediately fired,  accompanied  with  a  dif* 
charge  of  mulketry,  which  killed  three  offi- 
cers and  a  confidcrable  number  of  M.  de 
BouiIl^*s  troops;  others  advancing  forced 
the  gate  and  entered  the  town.     Many  of 

them 
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tibem  wete  killed  from  the  windows.  Hk 
infurgentSt  however,  were  driven  from 
houie  to  houfe ;  and  a  dreadful  fcene  of 
carnage  enfued.  Three  hundred  were  killed 
or  wounded  ;  four  hundred  were  made  pri* 
foners  with  arms  in  their  hands  ;  the  reft 
Ind  down  thdr  arms^  and  fubmitted  to  tht 
orders  of  M.  de  Bouill6,  who  fent  them  un« 
der  dcorts  to  different  garrifons. 

The  firft  accounts  of  thefe  tranfadions 
occafioned  amazement  and  forrow  at  Paris# 
Thofe  fenfations  were,  by  the  induftry  of 
the  feditious,  foon  converted  into  rage 
againft  M.  de  BouiII6 ;  though,  had  he  been 
his  alert,  and  had  the  mutiny  gained  vigour 
in  confequence  of  his  inadivity,  the  fame 
perfons  would  in  all  probability  have  raifed 
an  outcry  againft  him  for  not  doing^hat 
wfaidi  they  now  blamed  him  for  having 
done. 

Whatever  regret  the  National  Aflembly 
VOL.  II.  N  might 
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might  feel  at  the  refult  of  this  affair,  they 
were  not  fa  much  affeded  by  it,  nor  by  the 
rage  of  the  populace,  as  to  be  prevented 
from  publicly  approving  the  condu<3:  of  a 
man  who  had  obeyed  their  orders  with 
greater  expedition  and  efficacy  than  they 
had  rcafon  to  expe£t.  They  voted  the 
thanks  of  the  Affembly  to  M.  de  Bouille 
and  the  troops  which  ferved  under  him* 

This  vote,  however,  did  not  diminifh  the 
rage  of  the  Parifian  populace,  who  loudly 
exclaimed  againfl;  M.  de  Bouille  for  having 
ihed  fo  much  blood,  as  they  faid,  unnecef- 
farily.  Vaft  numbers  afiembled  in  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  from  whence  they  went,  and,- 
furrounding  the  hall  of  the  National  Af- 
fembly^ demanded  his  head,  and  the  dif* 
miffion  of  the  Minifters,  whom  they  accu* 
fed  of  having  by  mifreprefentations  betray- 
ed the  Affembly  into  the  fatal  decree  under 
which  he  had  aded* 

This 
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This  fplrit  of  fedition  fecmed  to  augment 
every  moment,  and  would  probably  have 
produced  very  dreadful  effedls,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fteady  condudJ:  of  M.  La 
Fayette  and  the  National  Guards  afting 
uader  his  orders. 


N  2  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    XXr. 

M.  Necker  retires — RejkSliom  on  that  Event 
— Inveteracy  oftloe  French  againjl  Mlnjfters 
of  State  and  Ecclefiaftics — Long  Habit  man 
necejjary  ta  acquire  Excellence  in  bodily  than 
in  mental  Exertions — I'he  National  AJfem^ 
bly  infijls  that  the  King  Jhall  fanSlion  their  . 
Decre(^  obliging  the  Clergy  to  take  the  Oath 
to  the  Conftitution — T'A^  Pope  difapproves 
of  it — ^he  Effedl  this  has  on  the  ^/Gnds  of 
the  People — The  Kings  Aunts  determine  ta 
le^rve  France  and  go  to-  Rome. 

Ti  T  NECKER,  who  had  for  fomc 
•  time  feen  the  decline  of  his  popula- 
rity,  and  had  already  received  feveral  mor« 
tifying  proofs  that  his  influrace  in  the  Na- 
tional AfTembly  was  greatly  diminxlhed,  be« 
came  alarmed  for  his  perfonal  fafety ;  for  in 
the  popular  outcry  agaiaft  the  Minifters^  n^ 

exceptioa 
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exception  was  made  in  his  favour.  He 
thought  proper,  therefore,  to  fend  a  letter 
Vfith  his  refignation  to  the  Aflembly,  on 
the  pretext  that  his  health  required  retreat 
and  country  air.  Immediately  after  it  was 
read,  feveral  members  called  for  the  order 
of  the  day;  which  is  ufually  done  when 
the  matter  aSually  under  confideratioo  is 
thought  unworthy  of  their  attention. 

M-  Necker  had  lent  above  two  milKons 
of  livres  to  the  public  treafury,  which  his 
friends  had  ofted  advifed  him  to  withdraw 
and  place  in  greater  fccurity ;  but  he  had 
always  refufed ;  and,  on  his  leaving  Paris, 
he  declared  that  he  had  left  that  fum,  with 
his  hotel  and  furniture,  as  pledges  for  the 
feithfulnefs  of  his  adminiftration. 

Several  of  the  fedions  of  Paris  actually 
aflembled,  on  purpofe  to  dctermin?  whether 
or  not  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
kingdom  before  his  accounts  were  examined 
and  approved  j  for  he  had  now  fo  entirely 
N  3  loft 
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Ijbft  hia  popularity,  that  thofe  yery  Parifiaod 
who  a  few  months  before  had  con(iderc4 
him  as  the  guardian  angel  of  France,  nov 
queftioned  whether  all  the  fortune  whict 
he  left  behind  would  indemnify  the  Ns^- 
tion  for  the  money  of  which  he  had  de- 
frauded it.  But  ]\iirabcau,  Camus,  and 
others,  who  were  fully  convinced  qf  A^ 
Necker's  integrity,  ^nd,  fufficicntly  fenfiblp 
pf  the  mutability  pf  public  opinion,  had 
long  wiflied  him  out  of  Trance,  interpofpd 
•with  the  fedlions,  and  prevented  any  opppr 
fition  from  being  made  to  his  departure. 

The  calumnies  of  M.  Necker's  enemies  were 
n©t  confined  to  Pari? :  thpy  were  circulated 
all  over  France.  He  had  not  proceeded  on 
his  journey  above  forty  leagues  until  he  was 
flopped  by  the  municipal  officers  of  a  fmall 
town.  They  difregarded  his  paflports,  and 
ftill  more  a  particular  letter  from  the  King 
which  he  alfo  fhewed  them.  They  infifted 
that  he  fliould  remain  where  he  was  until 

they 
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thty  received  inftruaians  frorrt  the  Naticmd 
Ailembly.  He  and  Madame  Necker  were 
accordingly  guarded  Kke  State  prifonera, 
until  two  Deputies  from^the  Maaicipafity 
returned  from  Paris  with  the  permiffion  of 
the  Affembly  for  their  being  fet  ar  liberty. 

Before  ihcy  were  out  of  France,  they  were 
again  flopped,  not  by  the  Magiftrates  but  by 
the  populace  of  Vefoul,  who,  after  a  num- 
ber of  infults,  examining  their  papers  and 
%*ery  article  in  their  trunks,  and  detaining 
t^m  feyeral  hours  in  the  dread  of  fomc 
greater  .violence,  reluftantly  allowed  them 
to  proceed  on  the  journey  at  laft,  although 
they  could  find  nothing  on  which  to  found 
a'ffr^text  for  detaining  them. 
'  la  tHii  manner  was  M.  *  Necker  obliged 
ffi'fly  from  the  country,  where  he  had  but 
a  few"*month8  before  been  almoft  adored — a 
JB^tn  Whofe  exile  a  itiort  time  before  had  ex- 
ciWd  uniVerfal  regret ;  who,  /althoiigh  a 
Proteftant  and  a  foreigner,  had  enjoyed  the 
N4  confidence 
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eonfidei!ice  of  the  Nation  more  than  $nf 
Roman  Catholic  Minifter,  who  was  alio  « 
native,  ever  had  done  :  and,  what  makes  dM 
eaprioious  ficklenefs  of  the  French  appear  m 
a  ftronger  point  of  view,  is,  that  no  change 
of  fyftem  or  political  condud  on  the  part  of 
M.  Necker  occafioned  this  fudden  alteration 
of  their  opinion.  Neither  his  fidelity  nor  his 
diligence  was  ever  called  in  queftion ;  and 
there  is  ilrong  reafon  for  believing  that  his 
carncft  wi(h  and  fupreme  ambition  were  to 
arrange  the  finances  of  France ;  to  efUblilh 
a  government  free  from  the  tyrailny  of  tl)# 
old  one,  and  which  fhould  guard  with  iai» 
.  partiality  the  liberties  of  the  People  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown.  The  great  fmv 
into  which  both  he  and  the  Nation  fell,  but 
for  which  he  was  more  excufable  than  tlit 
Nation,  was  imagining  that  he  had  genius 
and  talents  to  accompKfh  fuch  aQ  undc(^ 
taking ;  for,  however  flrange  it  may  feaai| 
;)(>thin^  is  more  certain  than  that  the  public 

over^rate4 
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tfv^er-rated  M.  Necker's  abilities  as  mucTi  as 
he  himfelf  did.  But  fo  many  of  maiikind 
tbink  highly  of  thcmfdhres  without  any 
odier  m<»rtal  to  keep  them  in  countenance, 
that  the  man  who  has  an  exalted  notion  of 
his  own  abilities,  knowing  that  the  woild  iq 
general  are  of  the  fame  way  of  thimkiog^ 
may  be  excufed^  although  both  he  and  0U 
world  arc  miftaken.  M,  Necker  is  accufed 
€^  being  oftentatious  and  vain ;  but  if  a  man 
mountains  perfedl  integrity  towards  the  puln 
}fCj  is  benevolent  towards  individuals,  ful- 
fils the  relative  duties  of  life  confcientioufly, 
and  drives  to  be  ufeful  to  mankind,  is  it  not 
ungenerous  to  infifl  fo  much  on  his  vanity  i 
Would  it  not  be  fortunate  for  mankind^  if 
inany  more  of  them  had  the  fame  kind  of 
▼anity  ? 

The  uprightnefs  of  men's  intentions  fcU 
4om  faves  them  from  the  enmity  of  thofc 
wlio  think  they  have  fuffered  by  their  niea- 
fur^Sf    M«  Necker  has  been  abufed  by  one 

party 
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pany  in  Franx}e  for  attempting  any  altera- 
tlon  whatever  in  the  government ;  and  by 
another,  for  not  pufliing  reformation  much 
farther  than  he  did  ;  and  that  nation  in  ge« 
necal^  after  having  ranked  him  among  their 
ableft  Politicians  and  greateft  Minifters,  fecm 
now  to  confider  him  as  little  above  the 
iWel  of  common  Bankers  or  Comptrollers 
of  Finance. 

-  It  has  been  often  obferved,  that  great  oc* 
cafions  and  hazardous  fituations  have  a  ten- 
dency to  create  and  develop  talents;  and 
of  courfe  that  times  of  revolution  and  im- 
portant ftruggleS  in  States  are  the  mod  pro- 
duftive  of  great  men.  It  is  aflerted  by 
fome,  however,  that  this  French  Revolution 
forms  a  contradiction  to  the  general  obfer-- 
vation  refpeding  the  tendency  of  revolu- 
tions, inafmuch  as,  although  it  has  occa- 
fioned  a  long  and  fevere  ftruggle,  and 
given  rife  to  very  great  crime's,  yet  it 'has 
not  produced  ©ne  man  who  can  be  with 

3       ^         propriety 
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propriety  called  great,  even  allowing  that 
yrickednefs  did  not  preclude  from  the  title- 
Without  entering  into  that  difcufSon,  it 
inwft  be  acknowledged  that,  if  the  French 
Revolution  has  not  given  rife  to  any  great 
men,  it  has  had  an  effcfl:  more  extraordinar5r 
jind  uncxpe^ed  ;  having  entirely  *  overfet 
^nd  annihilated  the  greatnefs  of  more  men 
than  any  other  revolution  ever  did.  Tp 
enumerate  inft^nces  would  be  equally  fur 
perfluous  and  invidious;  as,  without  in-r 
eluding  the  great  men  of  France  itfelf  whom 
the  Revolution  has  converted  into  little 
men,  the  recolleftion  of  every  reader  at  all 
acquainted  with  tl^e  modern  hiftory  of  Eu- 
rope, muft  furniih  inftances  of  Generals  a$ 
well  as  of  Statefmen,  who  were  fuppofed  to 
have  fccurcd  ample  and  confpicuous  places 
in  the  gallery  of  Fame,  but  whofe  great- 
nefs  has  dwindled  fo  wonderfully  in  the 
courfe  of  thia  revolution,  that  it  is  now  ge- 
nerally believed  they  will  be  exhibited  only 

as 
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IS  miniatures.     So  that,  in  the  lofs  of  the 

admiration  he  at  one  time  pofleflcd,  M* 

Ncckcr  has  many  fcllow-fuffcrers. 

Except  the  Clergy,  no  fet  of  men  have 

been  treated  with  fo  much  feverity  by  the 

French  fince  the  Revolution  as  their  Mini- 

fters  of  State.     It  would  feem  as  if  that 

people  had  conceived  a  rancour  againft  all 

who  prefumed  to  govern  either  their  fouls 

or  bodies.     In  this,  as  in  many  other  parti* 

culars,  their  conduct  is  the  reverfe  of  the 

Englifh,  who  have  always  behaved  to  thei^ 

Clergy  with  the  refpeft  due  to  their  cha-t 

raders  and  facred  fundions ;  have  on  all  oc- 

cafions  heaped  riches  and  honours  on  tbofe 

Statefmen,  whofe  fortunate  or  wife  admini- 

ftration  has  rendered  the  country  profpe* 

rous ;  and  in  many  inflances  have  behaved 

to  thofe  who  from  negligence  or  error  have 

involved  it  in  diftrefs,  with  a  degree  of  pa* 

tience  and  forbearance  which  aftonilhes  all 

other  nations. 

M.  La 
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M.  La  Tour  du  Pin  was  obliged  to  reiiga 
foon  after  the  retreat  of  M.  Necker.  HU 
example  was  followed  by  all  his  colleagues 
in  admiQillratioD,  except  M.  de  Montmo- 
rin.  M.  Deleflart,  the  difciple  and  friend 
of  M.  Necker,  was  joined  to  M.  de  Mont- 
morin  as  part  of  the  new  adminiftration. 
Both  were  men  of  principle,  though  neither 
were  popular;  and  both  afterwards  were 
the  vi&ims  of  popular  rage  and  cruelty ; 
M.  Deleflart,  with  the  prifoners  from  Or- 
leans who  were  jQaughtered  at  Verfailles 
without  having  ever  had  any  trial ;  M.  de 
Montmorin  at  Paris,  after  he  had  been  tried 
and  acquitted. 

Nothing  is  a  more  general  fubjed  of  ri- 
dicule than  for  people  who  have  not  been 
bred  to  a  particular  profeflion  to  prefume  to 
have  knowledge  in  it,  or  to  hold  opinions 
contrary  to  thofe  of  men  of  the  profeffioa 
who  ate  fuppofed  to  have  ftudied  the  fub« 
jcfl:.  The  folly  of  this  i^  pretty  univer- 
7  UUy 
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lally  allowed  when  the  cafe  is  ftatcd  in  ge* 
neral ;  but  it  is  aftonifhing  what  a  number 
think  themfelves  individually  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule,  and  make-ilo  fcruple  of 
difputing  with  a  phyfician  dn^  medicine, 
with  a  barrifter  on  law,  or, 'even  with  a 
ckrgy man  on  divinity  ;  while  th^y  laugh  at 
any  other  perfon  who  like  themfelves  has 
not  been  educated  to  thofe  profieffions  for 
doing  the  fame.  The  maxim,  Ne  futor 
ultra  crepidam^  feems  morejuft,  however, 
when  apjplied  to  fuch  profeflions  as  require 
mechanical  exertion  only,  than  when  ap- 
plied to  fuch  as  require  exertions  of  the 
mind :  for  long  habit  is  more  neceflary  for 
the  attainment  of  excellence  in  the  mecha- 
nical arts,  than  in  thofe  which  depend  on 
the  power  and  extent  of  the  underftanding, 
A  man,  however  ingenious,  who  would 
attempt  to  make  a  common  chaif  without 
having  been  bred  a  carpenter,  would  cer- 
tainly  fucceed  much  worfe  than  one  accui^ 

tomed 
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tomed  to  the  trade,  though  far  his  inferior 
in  ingenuity ;  becaufe  the  power  of  ufing 
the  fingers  and  applying  the  tools  with  dex* 
terity  is  to  be  acquired  by  frequent  ufc  and 
long  habit  only.  The  experience  of  every 
pterfon  who  can  write  is  a  ftrong  proof  of 
this ;  and  though  a  man  has  been  making 
ufe  of  his  fingers  all  his  life,  and  can  do  it 
with  dexterity  to  fome  particular  purpofes, 
yet  when  he  applies  them  to  a  piirpofe  he 
never  before  attempted,  he  will  do  it  clum- 
fily  until  he  has  rendered  them  pliable  and 
obedient  to  his  intention  by  habit.  But 
the  mind  is  more  flexible  than  the  mufclcs* 
A  man  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  refled- 
ing  and  rcafoning  all  his  life  will  reafon 
better,  even  on  a  new  fubjed,  than  j^nother 
of  a  narrower  underftanding  who  has  been 
accuftomed  to  inveftigate  it*  Few  things 
are  fuppofed  to  require  a  greater  number  of 
talents,  and  more  ftrength  of  underftanding, 
than  the  art  of  commanding  an  army  and 

conducting 
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conducing  a  campaign ;  yet  the  late  Aine^ 
ticaa  war  and  the  prefent  war  with  France 
in  a  ftill  more  ftriking  manner  demonftrate, 
that  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  bred 
to  the  military  profeffion  to  enable  men  of 
great  natural  acutenefs  and  ftrong  under- 
Handing  to  excel  in  it. 

The  bufinefs  of  a  Statefman  is  thought, 
above  all  others,  to  require  fuperior  talents 
and  much  experience ;  yet  the  firft  have 
been  found  to  fuccced  without  the  fecond# 
Inftances  might  be  given  of  the  afiairs  of  a 
great  nation  being  conduced  for  a  feries  of 
years  in  the  mod  profperous  manner  by  men 
of  little  or  no  e^^perience,  and  whofe  mea* 
fares  were  not  rendered  more  profperous  by 
experience  when  it  was  acquired.  From 
the  behaviour  of  the  French  at  this  time, 
a  man  might  have  been  led  to  infer  that 
it  really  was  their  opinion  that  experience 
was  rather  detrimental  to  a  Statefman  j  for 
the  members  of  the  National  AfTcmbly  who 

had 
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tad  leaft  experience  in  affairs  of  State  were 
convinced  that  they  could  govern  the  coun-' 
try  better  than  the  Minifters ;  and  the  cof- 
fee-houfe  orators,  the  groups  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  people  in  the  tribunes,  who  had 
no  experience  at  all,  feemed  fully  perfuaded 
that  they  could  form  better  decrees  than  the 
members  of  the  National  Affembly,  who 
had  had  the  experience  of  two  years.     The 
fevere  decrees  which  the  Affembly  paffed 
againfl  the  Clergy,  however,  were  fo  far 
from  being  of  the  number  of  thofe  which 
difpleafed  the  people,  that  they  were  the 
moft  approved  of  j  and  it  muft  feem  furpri- 
fing  that  a  clafs  of  men,  diflinguifhed  for 
their  power  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
ihould  have  loft  it  fo  completely  at  a  pe- 
riod when  it  was  fo  much  their  intereft  to 
retain  it.     In  vain  did  the  moderate  part  of 
the  National  Affembly  reprefent  thofe  de- 
crees as  unjuft;  and  in  vain  did  fome  infi- 
jAuate  that  they  were  impious. 
VOL.  II.  O  The 
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The  violent  harangues  of  thofe  who  were 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Clergy,  made 
more  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  the  po- 
pulace  than  all  the  remonftranccs  of  the 
others ;  which  was  probably  owing  to  the 
fmall  hold  that  religious  fentiments  had  on ' 
the  minds  of  a  certain  portion  of  tha 
people ;  from  another  portion  confidering 
the  caufe  of  religion  and  the 'pecuniary  in- 
tereft  of  the  Clergy  as  unconnedted;  and 
thirdly,  from  the  demagogues  reprefenting 
that  by  the  decrees  in  queftion  the  people 
would  reap  immediate  benefit ;  whereas  the 
benefits  which  the  Clergy  held  forth  to 
them  as  the  confequence  of  oppofing  thofe 
decrees,  were  to  be  reaped  at  a  diftant  pe- 
riod and  in  another  world. 

It  had  been  enaded  in  July  1790,  that 
every  beneficed  clergyman  (hould  take  a  fo- 
lemn  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  Nation,  the 
Law,  the  King,  and  to  njaintain  the  new , 
Conftitution,  particularly  thofe  decrees  which 

regarded 
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tegwded  ecclenaftics.  Utis  regulation^  how^ 
ever,  had  not  bepn  ftrongly  eirfbrced,  and 
was  in  a  fhort  time  almofl:  entirely  negled-* 
ed }  bttt  when  the  Clergy  were  univer£Uty 
accufed  of  couttter*rcvohitionary  pradices, 
h  was  refol ved  that  this  decree  ftiould  be  * 
executed  with  rigour  all  over  the  kingdom  ; 
and  that  thoie  who  refufed  or  negle<3:ed  to 
take  tlie  oath  ihould  be  ejeded  from  their 
benefice,  and  fuffer  other  penalties. 

It  would  hate  been  more  prudent  as  well 
as  more  equitable  to  have  appointed  no  pe- 
nalty or  punifhraent,  except  to  fuch  as  ac- 
tually excited  the  people  to  infurreAion. 
The  exading  fuch  an  oath  unqueftion- 
ably  was  perfecution ;  and  it  produced  the 
tfftGt  whieh  perfecution  never  fails  to  pro 
doce :  it  roufed  the  fpirit  of  enthufiaftic  re- 
finance* Several  ecclefiaftics  who  would 
have  fubmitted  to  the  Conftitution,  and  re- 
frained from  any  adive  part  againft  it, 
could  not  prevail  on  themfelves  to  take 
O  2  this 
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this  Oath.  Some  t^ho  would  have  had  n« 
fcruple  in  taldng  it  froqi  any  confcientioua 
or  pious  motive,  refufed  j  Jbecaufc  they 
Gould  not  bear  the  idea  of  pafling  for  bafe- 
minded  time-fervers,  which  they  imagined 
they  fhould  be  deemed,  if  they  took  it  in 
the  prefent  circumftances.  Many  waited 
till  they  fhould  be  informed  of  the  Pope'3 
decifion  before  they  determined  whether 
they  Ihould  take  or  refufe  the  oath.  The 
King  himfelf  had  delayed  to  fandion  this 
fcvere  decree  till  he  fhould  know  his  Ho- 
linefa's  approbation;  which  Cardinal  Bemis, 
the  King's  ambaOador  at  Rome,  was  in- 
ftruded  to  apply  for. 

This  was  a  requifition  which  it  cannot 
be  thought  the  Ambaflador  would  be  Tery 
eager  to  urge,  or  the  Pope  very  prompt  to 
grant,  in  the  manner  expefted  by  the  Na- 
tional AlTembly. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  difturbances  in 
the  provinces  augmented,  and  were  gene* 

rally 
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rally  imputed  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
Qergy,  the  National  Aflembly  appointed 
that  their  Preiident  fhould  wait  on  the  King, 
and  require  his  reafons  in  writing,  figned 
by  himfelf  and  courlterfigned  by  the  Mini- 
fter,  of  the  delay  in  fanftioning  the  decree : 
on  which  the  King  thought  proper  to  fanc- 
tion  the  decree  without  waiting  for  the  ap- 
probation of  his  Holinefs  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  he  wrote  a  very  complaifant  letter  to 
the  AfTembly,  in  which  he  declares  that  his 
only  reafon  for  having  delayed  fandioning 
this  decree  againft  the  Clergy  was,  an  ear- 
neft  wifli  that  fome  lefs  fevere  meafure  could 
have  been  devifed ;  and  that  he  agreed  to  it 
then,  in  the  hopes  that  his  (hewing  the 
world  that  he  and  the  National  Aflembly 
were  of  the  fame  fentiments  would  preclude 
future  refinance  to  the  decree,  and  quiet 
the  agitation  of  people's  minds  on  that 
fubjefl:. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  this  very 
O  3  anfwer. 
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anlw^r,  that  the  King  and  National  Afflemhly 
were  not  precifely  of  the  fame  fentiments. 

The  Pope  foon  afterwards  declared  his 
difapprobation  of  the  oath  j  which  deter^ 
mined  naany  of  the  Clergy  to  refufe  it  who 
had  reniained  until  then  in  fufpenfej  but 
did  npt  prevent  all  thofe  who  refufed  th§ 
oath  from  being  ejeded  from  their  bene-? 
ficesi  and  others  appointed  in  their  flead. 

As  the  oath  was  confidered  by  fomc  aa 
perjury,  being  in  their  opinion  a.  breach  of 
that  which  they  bad  taken  at  their  ordina- 
tion ;,and  as  the  Pope  had  now  declared  his 
pofitive  difapprobation  of  it,  a  refufal  of  it 
by  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  country,  could  not,  in  candour,  he 
conftrued  into  a  proof  of  a  feditious  fpirit, 
pr  oi  rebellious  defigns  againft  the  exifting 
government ;  and  therefore  the  cruelty  and 
injuftice  of  depriving  them  of  their  livings 
for  refufing  it  appears  in  a  ftriking  light ; 
jjarticularly  as  foipe  of  the  Clergy  offered  to* 

pverleap 
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overleap  other  difficulties^  and  take  the  oath| 
provided  it  fhould  not  be  conflrued  fo  as  to 
imply  their  ac^miflion  of  atiy  fpiritual  autho- 
rity in  the  Aflembly.  But  even  this  falvo 
was  refufed  to  them. 

The  enforcing  of  this  decree  was  a  fource 
of  unhappinefs  not  only  to  the  excluded 
Clergy  but  likewife  to  the  moft  pious  of 
the  people,  whofe  confcienccs  did  not  per- 
mit them  to  receive  the  Sacrament  at  the 
hands  of  Priefts  whom  they  thought  unwor- 
thy of  adminiftering  it  j  for  the  Pope's  in«- 
terdidion^  which  was  treated  with  contempt 
by  the  licentious  populace  of  Paris,  waa 
viewed  in  a  vtrj  fefiou^  light  by  the  fober 
and  fuperftitious  pcafantry  of  the  provinceSt 
When  it  was  urged  to  one  of  them  that  he 
ought  to  have  no  fcruple  at  receiving  the 
Sacrament  from  a  Prieil  who  had  taken  the 
oath,  fmce  the  King  himfelf  had  fandionied 
the  decree^  "  My  body,"  faid,thd  peafant, 
O  4  "  belong* 
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^*  belongs  to  the  King;  but  my  foul  belongs 
^'  to  the  Pope." 

In  the  full  perfuafion  that  fo  valuable  a 
part  of  his  property  was  at  the  Pope's  diC* 
pofal,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  this  poor  man 
was  cautioijs  of  doing  what  his  Holineis 
difapptoved  of«  But,  laudable  as  this  pea* 
fant's  condudl  was,  what  is  recorded  of 
another  is  ftill  mor€  praife- worthy,  and  in- 
finitely more  difinterefted.  One  of  his 
neighbours  having  reproached  him  for  hav- 
ing had  his  child  baptifed  by  a  Prieft  juft 
ellablifhed  in  the  parifh,  who  had  taken  the 
oath^  inftead  of  applying  to  the  former  Cur£ 
who  had  been  ejeded  :  "  Why,  my  child' 
feemed  very  weakly,"  replied  the  peafant  j 
"  and  I  was  fo  much  afraid  of  its  dying 
without  baptifra,  that  I  took  the  firft  Prieft 
I  could  get  to  fecure  the  poor  infant's  foul 
at  all  events."  **  But  after  what  the  Pope 
has  declaSred,"  faid  his  neighbQur,  "  does 

not 
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mot  your  own  fout  run  feme  rifk,  for  having; 
employed  one  of  thofe  impious  Priefts  who 
difobey  his  Holinefs  T*  **  I  have  time  to 
repent  and  get  abfolution/*  rejoined  the 
peafant ;  "  whereas  my  poor  innocent  babe 
was  in  danger  of  flipping  off  in  an  inftant 
without  baptifm  or  any  chance  of  falva- 
tion*;* 

The  view  of  the  National  Affembly  in 
enforcing  the  oath,  and  in  ejeding  from 
their  benefices  all  who  refufed  it,  no  doubt 
was  to  deprive  thofe  perfons  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  who  were  difaffeded  to 
the  Revolution,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  could  have  no  hopes  of  retain- 
ing their  fituation  but  by  fupporting  it. 
Neverthelefs  it  feemed  impolitic  to  ilrike  at 

*  Before  the  Revolution  it  was.  a  received  opinion 
even  aipong  the  populace,  that  the  ceremony  of  bap-> 
tilin  is  valid  ^)though  performed  by  a  heretic ;  but  at 
^18  period  fome  of  the  peafantry  were  made  to  be- 
lieve that  to  employ  a  Prieft  who  had  taken  the  oaths  [ 

was  a  mortal  iln. 

the 
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thd  whole  hi!>dj  of  ihc  Clergy  at  once,  and 
£b  unite  in  one  Common  cattfe  font  diftio^i 
fets  of  men  \^ho  aSed  on  Tery  different 
principles  from  each  other— naiftcly,  thofi) 
who  objeded  to  the  oath  frofn  j»otives  of 
pure  piety ;  thofe  who  obje^ed,  from  ftridl 
notions  of  church  authority}  thofe  who^ 
without  having  much  regard  for  either,  had 
^  perfuafion  that  the  government  would 
foon  be  reftored  to  its  antient  channel ;  and 
fourthly,  thofe  who  had  a  repugnance  from 
taking  the  oath,  merely  becaufe  they  knew 
It  would  be  imputed  to  mean  and  interefted 
ihotives^ 

Qf  one  hundred  and  thlrty-rone  Btfhopa^ 
two  or  three  only  were  prevailed  on  to  con-» 
form  to  the  decree  of  the  Affembly,  and 
preferve  their  bifhopricks  at  the  expence  of 
taking  the  oath.  All  the  reft  were  ejeded 
from  their  benefices. 

So  ftriking  an  aft  of  feverity  againft  a 
l)ody  of  men  of  fuch  importance,  and  of  an 

order 
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order  who  have  had  the  mod  powerful  in^ 
fluence  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  might 
have  Ijeen  dreaded  by  any  government,  but 
particularly  by  one  fo  loofe  and  unfettled  a$ 
that  of  France  at  this  time. 

The  fending  of  five  Biftiops  to  the  Tower 
in  the  year  1688  fhocked  the  Englifti  Na* 
tion  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  facilitated  the 
Revolution,  and  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  the  exclufion  of  King  James, 
which  followed  foon  after.  That  infatu* 
ated  Monarch,  it'  is  true,  raifed  the  fpirit 
c^  the  people  againft  him  not  only  by  at^ 
tacking  their  religion,  but  alfo  by  endea* 
vouring  to  forqe  upon  them  another  re- 
ligion which  they  detefted ;  and  the  laft  per- 
haps created  full  as  much  indignation  as  the 
former. 

This  is  an  error  of  which  the  leaders  of 

the  French  Revolution  cannot  be  accufed ; 

for,  although  all  of  them  have  in  fome  de^ 

gree  contributed  to  weaken  the  national  at* 
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tachmcnt  to  their  old  religion,  none  of  them 
have  taken  pains  to  introduce  a  new  one« 
Yet  after  all  that  has  been  fo  triumphantly 
declaimed  and  written  by  them  againft  their 
Bilhops  and  Priefls  and  Monks,  and  the  re- 
ligion which  they  taught,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  are  much  en- 
lightened, their  manners  more  amiable,  or 
the  national  charadler  greatly  improved  by 
the  abolition  of  all  thofe  abettors  of  igno* 
ranee  and  error. 

The  King's  two  aunts,  the  only  remain- 
ing  daughters  of  Lewis  XV.  now  confider- 
ably  advanced  in  life,  had  been  long  dif- 
trefled  at  the  innovations  of  which  they 
had  already  been  witnefTes,  and  alarmed  at 
the  thoughts  of  others  which  they  dreaded. 
Notwithftanding  their  having  been  bred  in 
a  licentious  court,  and  witnefles  of  the  pro- 
fligate life  of  their  father,  they  both  en* 
tertained  flrong  fentiments  of  devotion. 
Lewis  XV.  himfelf  had  been  a  conftant  at- 
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tender  on  public  worfhip,  afliduous  in  prU 
vate  aft8  of  devotion,  and  a  fmcere  believer 
in  chriftianity ;  all  that  he  wiflied  to  com- 
pound for  was  the  privilege  of  infringing 
its  precepts;  and  that  only  during  thofe 
periods  in  which  he  was  in  good  health ; 
for  it  appears  that  when  he  was  ill  at  Metz, 
and  at  other  intervals  of  fevere  indifpofi- 
tiouj  he  was  prevsuled  upon  by  his  confei^ 
for  to  difmifs  his  miftrefs,  and,  notwith* 
Handing  his  high  rank,  to  live  in  the  fame 
degree  of  temperance  and  felf-denial  that 
could  haye  been  expeded  from  any  com- 
mon fick  perfon ;  fo  that,  bn  the  whole, 
he  confidered  himfelf  as  a  tolerably  good 
Chriftian.  The  Princefles,  who  could 
not  alter  the  conduct  of  their  father,  had 
always  lamented  it,  and  praftifed  the 
precepts  of  the  religion  in  which  he  only 
believed.  They  were  now  exceffively 
{hocked  at  the  cruelty  with  which  the  MI- 
nifters  of  religion  were  treated,  and  that 
3  univerfal 
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untrerfal  difregard  of  all  religion  which  pre- 
vailed in  Fraoce;  but  when  they  under-^ 
ftood  that  his  Holinefs  had  openly  declared 
againfl  the  oath  which  the  National  Aflem- 
bly  were  enforcing,  theybegart  to  think 
that  not  their  lives  only,  but  alfo  their  fal- 
vation,  would  be  in  danger  by  their  remain- 
ing in  a  country  where  fuch  impiety  was 
tolerated.  They  therefore  informed  the 
King  that  they  intended  to  leave  Ftancc, 
and  go  to  Rome,  where  under  the  Pope's 
protection  they  might  be  peaceably  allowed 
to  exercife  the  duties,  and  enjoy  the  confo>- 
lations,  of  their  religion.  The  King  en- 
deavoured to  difluade  them  from  this  jour- 
ney ;  but  did  not  think  it  proper  to  put  any 
conftraint  upon  them  when  he  found  that 
they  perfifted  in  their  intention. 

The  populace  of  Paris  were  not  fo  induU 
gent  as  the  King.  They  now  thought  that 
they  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  all  State'af- 
fairs,  and  alfo  to  confider  whatever  they 

pleafcd 
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pleafed  as  an  affair  of  State.  A  numerous 
deputation  from  that  body  of  females  known 
by  the  name  of  Dames  de  la  Halle,  waited 
on  the  Princefles  at  Bellevue ;  and,  in  the 
expectation  that  they  would  obtain  what 
had  been  refufed  to  the  King,  communicated 
to  them  the  reafons  which  in  their  opinion 
ought  to  determine  the  Princefles  not  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  This  deputation  proba- 
bly haftened  the  departure  of  the  Princefles, 
who  fet  out  on  their  journey  very  foon 
afterwards. 

This  was  no  fooner  known  at  Paris  than 
it  excited  a  commotion  far  greater  than 
could  have  been  naturally  expeded  from 
the  occafion. 

A  rumour  having  been  fpread  that  Mon^ 
Jieur  the  King*8  brother,  and  his  Princefs, 
ir^tended  to  follow  his  aunts,  a  multitude 
aflcmbled  at  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg 
to  entreat  him  to  ftay.  He  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  appear  among  them,  and  afliire 

them 
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them  that  he  had  no  intention  of  leavings 
Paris;  adding,  that  he  never  would  quit 
his  fellew-citizens  :  from  which  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  he  did  not  confider  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  as  his  fellow-citizens  ; 
for  he  fecretly  quitted  them  fome  time  after, 
and  has  not  returned  to  them  fince* 

When  the  two  Princefles  arrived  at  Mo- 
ret,  the  Municipality  of  that  place  thought 
it  improper  to  allow  them  to  proceed  any 
farther  until  a  deputation  fhould  be  fent 
to  Paris,  to  know  whether  or  not  their 
journey  was  approved  of  by  the  National 
Aflembiy. 

The  Princefles  would  have  been  obliged 
to  remain  at  Moret  till  the  return  i  of  this 
deputation,  had  not  a  detachment  of  huflars 
which  arrived  about  the  fame  time  thought 
that  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  decide  on 
this  fubjed  as  the  Municipality  of  Moret ; 
and  they  determined  that  the  Princefllcs 
ihould  be  allowed  to  go  when  they  pleafed. 

The 
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"f  he  iPriricefles  proceeded  atcordingly*  But 
when  they  arrived  at  Arhiy-le-Duc,  the 
MuhicipAHty  of  that  place  were  of  the  fame 
opinion  with  that  of  Moret ;  and  the  un« 
fortUaslte  ladied  were  under  the  necef&ty  of 
remsdning  thi^re  until  the  National  AfTemUy 
0ioiild  be  confuked.  The  AmbaCadors 
from  Arnajr-le-Duc  canie  to  the  bar  of  the 
Natiof^al  Aflenably  at  a  time  when»  as  it 
would  appear,  the  members  were  miMh  in 
the  huitittur  of  debating,  and  greatly  at  a 
ioTs  for  a  fubjed^  After  a  warm  difcufliQn 
of  many  houh^  it  was  finally  decreed,  that 
the  two  old  ladies  might  continue  their 
journey  tb  Rome  without  farther  moldfta* 
tlom 
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CHAPTER   XXIL 

Death  and  CbaraUer  ofMiraheau — Infurrec^ 
tion  of  the  Populace  of  Paris — Chevaliers 
du  Poignard — T^he  Royal  Family Jlopped  as 
they  were  going  to  St.  Chud-^Refiedlions — 
ExceJJive  Infolence  of  the  Rabble — Sociite 
Fraternelle— Libels. 

ABOUT  this  time  Mirabcau  died.  He 
^  had  been  prevented  from  appearing 
in  the  National  Aflembly  for  fome  time  hj 
a  fudden  decline  of  his  bodily  ftrength ;  but 
his  mind,  retaining  its  vigour  to  the  laft^ 
was  occupied  during  his  confinement  on  the 
public  concerns.  Even  on  his  death-bed  he 
dictated  his  thoughts  on  a  fubjedl  then  un* 
der  difcuffion  by  the  Aflembly.  What  he 
had  dilated  was  read  to  the  Aflembly  by 

the 
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Ae  fiifliop  of  Autun  on  |he  very  day  that 
the  death  of  Mirabeau  was  announced. 

The  excefles  in  which  he  had  indulged 
overcame  the  force  of  a  very  vigorous  con- 
ftitution,  and  brought  him  to  his  grave  at 
the  age  of  forty-two* 

His  mind  was  vigorous,  comprehenfivef 
and  acute.  With  the  quicknefs  of  thought^ 
variety  of  knowledge,  and  happinefs  of  ex« 
preflion  which  conftitutcs  eloquence,  he  alfo 
pofTefled  that  power  of  voice  which  is 
neceflary  to  give  it  full  efied  in  a  nume- 
rous afTembly.  To  a  talent  for  repartee  he 
joined  the  powers  of  profound  reafoning : 
fo  that  he  was  equally  prepared  to  difcon- 
cert  his  opponent  with  farcafm,  or  to  refute 
him  hy  the  force  of  argument. 

Although  his  features  were  harfh  and  his 
perfon  clumfy,  he  bad  the  art  of  rendering 
himfelf  agreeable  to  women — ^an  art  which 
he  too  often  ufed  to  libertine  purpofes,  and^ 
as  it  is  aflerted,  with  greater  fuccefs  than 
P  2  many 
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many  whofe  inte&tioas  werp  equ^y  profii- 
gate,  and  their  perfons  better  formed  fcnr 
iibdudion. 

His  exceflive  love  of  pleafure  wopld  have 
tended  to  render  him  completely  diiSipatedt 
and  of  courfe  left  him  ignorant,  had  he  not 
employed  the  long  intervals  of  confinement 
^nd  retirement  that  hia  debauches  and  his 
want  of  money  obliged  him  to,  in  ftucHes 
which,  with  better  health  and  more  riches, 
he  would  have  negleded. 

Had  he  hecome  an  early  &vourite  at 
Court,  and  been  placed  in  thofe  high  and 
lucrative  fituations  that  his  birth  and  talents 
gave  him  a  claim  to^  he  might  have  been  &« 
tisfied  to  have  remained  a  mere  courtier,  and 
fupporter  of  that  of^reflive  and  arbitrary  fy£» 
tern,  againft  which  he  inveighed  fo  violently 
and  which  he  attacked  with  fuch  energy. 
His  tedious  imprifonments  and  the  hkA^ 
£hips  he  fuffered,  fometimes  in  confequence 
ef  his  own  irregularities,  wd  fometimes 

from 
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firom  the  tyranny  of  others^  infpired  hitai 
i^ith  fympathy  for  the  opprefledy  hatred 
;igainft  lettres  de  cachet,  an  unconquerable 
averfion  to  tyranny,  aud  a  fn^ent  defire  of 
eftablUhing  f)-?edom  in  bU  native  country^ 

As  MirabeaU  was  a  man  of  Ttplent  paT*- 
0ons,  he  was  on  fome  occaHons  carried  by 
his  refentment  to  pppole  the  meanure^  of 
Ae  Kf  ifatfters  which  his  judgment  ap[frov« 
ed ;  and  on  other  occafions  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  h(;  accepted  of  confiderable 
fums  from  the  Court  to  fupport  meafures 
in  the  National  Aflelnblyi  which,  indepen- 
dent of  that  circumftance,  he  would  have 
fupported  as  agreeable  to  his  own  political 
principles.     The  queftion  on  the  King's  ib- 
iblute  veto— for  the  Minifters  being  mem- 
berB  of  the  l^atlonal  Aflembly — and  fome 
others,  in  favour  of  which  he  fppke  wi# 
great  sibiUty,  and  at  the  rifk  of  his  p6pula- 
fity,  were  of  this  nature,     This  condudt 
was  no  doiifbt  highly  upbecoming^  and  gives 
P  3  fpmq 
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foine  ground  for  the  idea  ^hich  many  ed« 
tertain,  that  he  was  as  corrupt  in  politics  as 
profligate  ia  private  life.  It  does  not  ap- 
.  pear,  however,  that  he  ever  lent*  his  aid  to 
any  public  meafiire  inconfiftent  vnth  his 
own  ideas  of  liberty^  and  his  avowed  love 
of  a  monarchical  form  of  government  li- 
mited by  law*.** 
Micsd^eau  has  been  reprefented  in  the 

♦  It  is  recorded  of  the  famous  Marftal  Turcnnc, 
that  when  he  commanded  the  French  army  in  Grer«« 
many,  deputies  from  a  certain  town  came  to  his  camp, 
and  ofFered  him  an  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  on  con* 
dition  |hat  he  would  not  march  his  army  through  their 
territory.  ^^  As  your  town  is  not  on  the  route  which  I 
intend  to  take,"  faid  he,  <^  I  cannot  in  confcience  ac- 
cept the  money  you  oflfer/' 

Mirabeau  in  the  fame  fituation  would  certainly  not 
have  aded  in  the  difintereftdd  and  dignified  manner 
1^  Marfbal  Turenne  did ;  nor  will  his  general  ch^ 
nStct  bear  a  comparifon  with  that  of  the  Marlhal ) 
yet  I  queftion  if  Mirabeau  would,  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Lewis  XIV,  have  ravaged  and  ruined  the 
Palatinate. 
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Uaekeft  and  moft  difgufting  colotirs;  but 
thefe  accounts  are  to  be  received  v^ith  cau- 
tion and  referve ;  for^  as  few  men  have  ever 
united  in  their  charader  fo  many  of  thofe 
qualities  which  are  apt  to  create  enmity,  fo 
few  men  ever  had  fo  many  enemies*     As 
an  adive  agent  in  bringing  on  the  Revolu* 
tion,  he  was  hated  by  all  the  friends  of  the 
old  fyftem  of  goyernmetitt    As  a  fid^nd  ta 
monarchy,  he  was  difliked  by  thofe  who 
wiihed  to  have  a  ripppblican  form  of  go-^ 
vemment  in  France^    As  an  avowed  free* 
thinker^  he  ihocked  the  pious,  and  was  tra^ 
duced  by  the  hypocritical.     As  a  man  of 
wit,  he  was  dreaded  and  detefted  by  the 
dull ;  and  as  his  talents  for  ccmdu^tng  a  po- 
pular idTembly  were  unequalled,  he  was 
an  objed  of  envy  to  all  who  afpired  to  be 
leaders  in  the  Revolution. 

His  death  was  ^  irreparable  lofs  to  the 

Koyal  Family ;  for  there  is  reafon  to  think, 

that,  had  he  lived,  thofe  who  have  (iace 
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his  death  figured  as  priticipaU  In  tlie  ^e^ 
volution  would  ha^ve  wStcd  yery  fufaprdH 
ftate  parts.  His  fuperipr  talents  and  ad^ 
drefs  woitld  have  given  fuclj  energy  to  this 
firft  movement^  of  the  new  Cpnftitutloti  a^ 
would  have  precluded  the  ^ttetnpa  of  t^e 
Republicans  againfl  it  on  the  p|ie  hand^  aii^ 
thofe  of  the  abettors  of  the  did  gdv^h^ 
intht  on  the  other.  The  friends  €)i  liittited 
monarchy  ^ould  have  united;  thf  yvifptt  of 
the  Courtiers  wopld  have  remaineci  con* 
tented  with  the  degree  of  |kiwer  left  ia  ^ 
King's  hands ;  the  democrates  wduld  hayq 
been  fatisfied  with  the  fliare  pfdcmoeracjr 
which  belonged  to  thc5  Oonftitution  i  many 
of  the  pirondc  party  lytnild  have  t^dfied 
under  Mirabeau  j  fuch  Wretches  a*  Heberit 
and  Chaumet^e  would  never  have  beei^ 
heard  of;  Marat  would  have  been  eofi^ 
demned  and  executed ;  and  Roberfpiare 
would  heter  have  had  it  in  his  power  tO| 
commit  thofe  crimes  which  haVc  deluge^ 
2  France 
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Vrmtt  ttriih  blot)d|  (hocked  k\\  Stirofie,  ixti 
0Ugrac^  human  nattire.  Mirkheau  him« 
Cidf  itnugitiecli  th^t  he  could  have  prefervad 
the  Gdnftitudpn ;  but  he  for e(kw  Us  deftrii6; 
tion  ill  h|d  death  $  and  a  little  befcMre  he  tx^ 
ptred,  he  prediaed  that  the  VtMch  v(konzth 
|thy  would  ncrt  furvive  Mm  loiig. 

Whateyet  enmity  had  exifted  againft  Atit 
tabeau  ampng  the  leaders  di  the  dtfiketit 
ladiohtf  ^tiring  his  life^  all  feemed  dlfpofed 
to  pay  public  honours  to  his  memory  after 
his  deafh.  Thofe  dematnded  by  the  variout 
tedions,  and  decreed  by  the  National  A& 
fembly,  with  the  magnificence  of  lus  fune^^ 
ralf  ^  proofs  of  this.  As  for  the  sttach* 
^eat  of  the  Parifian  popuIacCf  it  does  lum 
Httle  honour,  (ince  they  ihe wed  the  &me,  ot 
greater^  to  fd  very  difpicable  a  being  at 
Marat. 

The  importance  bf  the  audience  who  oc« 
^T^pied  the  galleries  of  the  Mational  Aflem^ 

bly, 
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U/y  and  of  the  populace  of  Piuis;  mcreafed 
more  rapidly  after  the  death  of  Mirabeau 
than  it  had  done  before ;  and  although  he 
was  one  of  thofe  who  had  wifhed  the  Aflem- 
blj  to  be  removed  from  Verfaiiles  to  Paris, 
yet,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  had  rea- 
fon  to  regret  that  the  meafure  had  been 
adopted;  for,  although *Mirabean  had  greater 
talents  thaQ  any  of  his  cotemporaries  for 
guiding  a  popular  A0embly  fuch  as  that  of 
the  Convention,  men  far  inferior  to  him,  the 
Heberts  and  Chaumettes,  an^  particularly 
the  Marats,  were  better  qualified  for  excit- 
ing the  furious  unthinking  rabble. 
.    It  is  imppipble  to.  unfold  the  motives  of 
every  infurr^&ion  which  occurred  during 
the  RevoIuUon.     Some  which  were  begun 
in  confequ^neei  of  a  premeditated  j^an  faihd 
and  came  to  nothing,  from  the  error  or 
weaknefs  of  the  condudors.     Some  airofe 
from  mere  accident,  independent  of  a(iy 
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formed  icheme,    and   became    formidable 
from  being  thought  the  refult  of  profound 
^efign  and  extendve  confpiracy. 

A  rumour  prevailed  that  the  caftle  of 
Vincennes  was  intended  to  replace  the  Bd^ 
tile ;  that  arms  and  slmmunition  had  beea 
iecredy  conreyed  thither ;  and  that  it  de>- 
ferved  deftru^on  juft  as  much  as  its  bro*- 
ther,  whofe  Gothic  brows  had  for  Co  man^ 
years  frowned  over  the  fuburbs  of  3t.  Aq» 
toine*  Whether  this  idea  originated  in  the 
brains  of  the  rabble  from  no  odier>motive 
than  their  inherent  talle  for  confution  and 
mifchieff  or  was  fuggefted  by  men  who  had 
fome  view  in  it  whicb  afterwards  failefd,  ia 
Uncertain ;  but  on  the  28tb  of  February  a 
large  body  of  men  fet  out  from  that  patri- 
ode  foburbf  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
deftroying  the  caiUe  of  Vincennes. 

The  Mayor  of  Vincennes,  having  had 
notice  of  this,  demanded  affiftance  i  and  a 
detachment  of  Natioxud  Guards,  confifting 

of 
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cf  cavalry  and  infintry^  were  itrtmfcdiateljr 
Tent,  and  drawn  up  for  the  prdte&ibn  of  the 
caflle.  But  thofe  who  were  bent  on  its  d6f 
ftrudlon  were  at  pains  to  perfuade  die  na« 
tional  troops,  that  no  caftle  wa$  more  worth jr 
of  endte  demolition ;  that  it  would  be  difi* 
gleeful  for  them  to  attempt  to  prevent  if. 
By  dint  of  tUefe  remohftrancte,  the  NatiooiA 
Onards  became  more  difpofed  to  afiift  Aim 
to  repel  the  demolifhers. 

M.  La  Fayette  havi^  heani  that  the 
work  of  deftrudHon  was  begun,  and  the 
t]N)Ops  paffive,  repaired  to  Yihcennes^  eac* 
populated  with  ihe  foldiers^  and  brought 
them  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty. 

Ht  tlien  ordered  them  to  attack  the  rabble 
without  firing  on  them.  Sixty  were  fdzed, 
and  the  Ttft  difpdfed^  Many  of  them  ran 
to  the  fauxbourg  St^  Antdine  t6  excke  th« 
^oj^ulace  to  relcafe  the  prifbuiht.  The 
General  being  told  that  it  would  be  dimgert 
CUB  to  march  through  that  quarter  of  Paris^ 
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as  th«  people  were  i^i  iofuircfkicMi,  pUce4 
the  prifooers  in  the  ipuidle,  fome  fiel4 
pkpes  in  front,  and  marched  his  troops, 
with  foi](ie  fnimicipal  officers  at  the  head  c^ 
the  column,  dtredly  through  the  fubwrbs  to 
ikfi  Tpwn-hottfe ;  and  while  the  mob  uit 
fulted  his  troops  with  their  exd^matioas^ 
and  even  wounded  one  of  his  aidesrdo-camp 
and  fome  of  the  foldiers  by  throwing  ftone^ 
he  lodged  the  prifoners  in  the  Conciergerie 
without  farther  bloodihed. 

That  very  morning  a  man  had  been  ob^ 
ferved  loitering  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuilo- 
ries  near  the  King's  apartment ;  whidi  had 
roufed  the  fufpicions  of  fome  of  the  atteur 
dants,  who  had  him  feized  and  carried  be- 
fore the  Mayor.  This  occafioned  a,  gr^t 
deal  of  noife,  and,  as  tifual,  was  exaggerate4 
with  many  circumftances  unfounded  in 
truth :  amoQg  others,  that  concealed  wea- 
pons bad  been  found  on  him,  particularly 

a  dagger 
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H  digger  or  poniard   of  uneoixiinoQ  and 
rancorous  conftrudidn. 

\Vhtn  this  perfon  had  beea  rcprefented 
all  over  Paris  as  a  defperate  aflaffin,  and  the 
dreadful  make  of  his  poniard  defcribed  by 
many  who  pretended  they  had  feen  it^  his 
examination  before  the  Mayor  rendered  if 
evident  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  an  ex« 
cellent  cbarader,  called  M.  Court  de  la 
Tonnelle,  who  had  bufinefs  with  fome  one 
belonging  to  the  Palace,  where  he  had  fre* 
quently  been ;  and  that  his  concealed  po- 
Biard  was  a  couteau  de  chafTe^  much  in 
faihion,  which  he  wore  openly  hanging  from 
his  belt.  This  account  of  the  matter  trai 
velled  very  flowly  in  comparifon  of  the 
other ;  and  did  not  prevent  a  number  of 
gentlemen  from  immediately  repairing  to 
the  Tuilcries,  armed  with  fwords  and  pif- 
tols  J  all  declaring  that,  having  heard  that 
his  Majefty's  life  was  in  danger,  they  came 

with 
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with  tlife  loyal  refolution  of  cxpofing  thdr 
own  lives  in  defence  of  his. 

When  M*  La  Fayette  returned  from  his 
expedition  to  Vincennes,  he  was  informed 
that  there  had  been  a  great  difturbance  at 
the  Tuileries ;  and  that  the  apartments  were 
filled  with  feveral  hundred  armed  men,  who 
had  been  admitted,  at  a  private  door,  by 
the  Firft  Gentleman  of  the  King's  Bed- 
Chamber,  and  unknown  to  the  National 
Guards  on  duty  at  the  palace. 

The  General  expreffed  his  difapprobation 
of  this  meafure  in  (harp  terms,  declaring 
that  he  could  not  be  anfwerable  for  the 
Ring's  fafety,  if  any  thing  fimilar  happened 
again.  The  King  himfelf  is  faid  to  have 
blamed  the  indifcreet  zeal  of  thofe  gentle- 
men ;  and,  to  fatisfy  the  National  Guards, 
who  were  peculiarly  irritated  at  men  who 
pretended  to  interfere  with  them  in  a  point 
which  was  their  particular  budnefs,  he  per- 
mitted 
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nutted  that  the  intruders  ihould  be  dUarme^ 
and  difmiiTed. 

This  ceremony  was  performed  a  Uttle 
roughly  by  the  Natioi|%l  Quard$^^to  th^ 
great  difple^ure  of  many,  who  thought  fuch 
treatment  an  yngrateful  return  for  the  zeal 
the  gentlemen  h^d  manifeAed  i  while  o^i & 
alTerted  that  this  pretended  zeal  was  a  mere 
aSe^ation  of  loyalty^  when  the  danger,  if 
ever  there  had  been  any>  mud  have  been 
known  to  be  puffed ;  and  as  fome  of  thofe 
volunteers  were  unknown  to  the  Noblefie 
therafelves,  or  known  to  be  roturiers,  they 
were  confidered  by  them  as  highly  imperii- 
oentt,  in  difplaying  aa  attachment  to  ikfi 
King^s  perfon  which  their  birth  gave  them 
no  right  to — Like  the  poor  woman  who^ 
when  the  famoujs  Buchefs  of  Longueville^ 
fiftejr  to  the  ^eat  Cond^„  was  dang^rouflj^ 
HI,  came  bathed  in  tears,  and  with  every 
mark  of  forrow  begged  to  know  how  thd 

Duchefs 
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Dnehefs  did}  bm  the  Duchefs's  &vouriM 
m^d,  being  filled  with  indignation  at  the 
prefamptnons  grief  of  the  woman,  thruft 
her  oat  of  doors,  telling  her,  ^*  that  it  waa 
the  height  of  afilirance  in  a  low  creature 
like  her  to  be  tM&td^  or  at  all  ccmcemed^ 
for  the  ill  health  of  a  Piincefs/' 

In  permitting  thofe  to  be  difarmed  who 
had  haftened  to  the  palace  on  the  fird:  ru*^ 
mour  of  an  aflfaffin  having  been  difcorered, 
it  is  evident  that  (he  King  yielded  to  what 
he  (;ould  not  prevent ;  for,  whether  their  af- 
lembling  in  the  palace  was  indifcreet  or  nor» 
'  their  intention  apparently  was  to  be  offer- 
vice  to  him  ;  and  it  was  only  to  fpare  their 
delicacy,  and  to  prevent  their  refuting  to 
deliver  up  their  arms  at  the  requifition  of 
the  National  Guards,  and  the  mifchief  which 
muft  have  enfucd,  that  the  King  had  inter- 
fered, and  defired  the  arms  to  be  delivered 
up,  which  was  done  on  the  aiTurance  of  their 
being  afterwards  rcftored  to  the  owners— 
VOL.  IX,  Ci  notwith- 
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notwithftaading  which;  fome  of  the  fwordfl 
were,  broken  in  the  King's  fight ;  and  this 
aflembling  at  the  palace  was  fo  malidoufly 
mifreprefented,  that  it  became  dangerous  in 
a  very  fhort  time  to  claim  thofe  that  re« 
mained ;  and  fuch  was  the  induftry  of  fac- 
tion, that  an.  incident  which  derived  its 
fource  from  the  anxiety  of  fome  individuals 
for  the  King's  fafety  was  entirely  turned  to 
his  prejudice.  It  was  even  aflerted,  "  that 
thofe  perfons  who  had  affembled  at  the 
Tuileries,  on  the  pretext  of  defending  the 
perfon  of  the  King,  were  armed  with  the 
fame  kind  of  poniard  that  had  been  found 
on  the  man  firfl  feized ;  that  they  were  all 
decided  ariftocrates,  united  in  a  confpiracy 
to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  carrying  off 
the  King  and  Royal  Family ;  that  hearing 
of  M  La  Fayette's  marching  with  fuch  a 
body  of  the  National  Guards  to  Vincennes^ 
they  had  hopes  of  putting  their  fcheme  ia 
execution  during  his  abfence  {.but  had  beea 

difappoiated 
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difappointed  by  the  alertnefs  of  the  national 
troops  who  were  on  duty  at  the  palace, 
who  had  refufed  to  quit  their  poft  on  that 
memorable  day,  and  had  continued  to  do 
their  duty  with  the  party  who  came  to  re- 
lieve them  until  the  General  returned  from 
Vincennes." 

As  this  conftnidion  was  not  very  pro- 
bable in  itfelft  and  was  fupported  by  no  evi- 
dence whatever,  it  was  thought  neceflary  to 
give  it  credibility  by  a  new  kind  of  tefti- 
mony.  A  number  of  prints  were  engraved^ 
reprefenting  a  poniard  with  books  and 
angles  on  one  fide,  for  tearing  and  tortur* 
ing  in  withdrawing  the  inftrument  after 
having  ufed  it  in  ftabbing.  Along  with 
the  print  was  an  infcription,  indicating  that 
this  was  a  true  and  faithful  reprefentation 
of  the  poniard  found  on  the  aflailin  feized 
in  the  *palace,  and  on  many  of  the  ariflo- 
crates  who  had  alfo  been  feized  and  difarm- 
ed  by  the  National  Guards  on  the  fame 
QjL  evening. 
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cv€iiing«  Aod  from  this  time  all  the  No-> 
blefle  and  others,  who  went  regularly  to 
the  Tuileries  to  pay  their  duty  to  the  King 
or  any  of  the  Royal  Family,  were  dcnomi-^ 
nated  by  the  populace  Chevaliers  du  P^ 
gnard.  In  this  manner  a  jealoufy  of  the 
King,  and  a  prejudice  againfl  all  who  Quvf^ 
ed  |i  particular  attachment  to  him,  was  kept 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  ParUian  populace. 

Lewis  XVL  had  aiwuys  been  of  a  pious 
turn  of  mind ;  and  the  gei^eral  tenor  of  his 
life,  unlike  that  of  his  grandfjsrther,  was  not 
in  oppofition  to  the  religion  which  he  pro^ 
fefled. 

ReFigious  Imprcflions,  it  is  likdy,  were 
felt  by  him  with  augmented  fenfibiHty  on 
account  of  the  troubles  and  dangers  with 
which  he  and  his  family  were  furrounded. 

Numbers  of  ecclefiaftics  frequented  the 
Palais  of  the  Tuileries — it  was  faid  that 
thofe  who  had  refufed  to  take  the  oaths  de-^ 
creed  by.iKc  National  Aflembly  were  re*- 

ceired 
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ceived  with  greater  (igoB  9f  corcBafirf  than 
the  others. 

If  it  watf  impolitic  in  the  King  tojbew 
any  prediledioQ  for  the  former,  it  was 
neverthelefs  rery  natural  for  him  to  ftel  \U 
It  would  probably  arife  from  a  fentiment  of 
compaffion  mixed  with  efteem  fbc  men  who 
had  been  d^nired  of  their  benefices  for 
no  other  reafon  than  that  they  cho£e  to 
obey  the  diOates  of  confcicnee  rather  than 
thofe  of  intereft« 

It  is  poflible  that  fome  of  the  clergy  who 
took  the  oath  may  have  aded  at  con£dea» 
tioufly  as  the  others;  but  Wheti  one  fet  of 
men  iacrifice  their  fortune  rather  than  do 
what  is  required  of  them,  and  another  fet 
make  their  fortu^  by  doing  it,  the  work} 
generally  admire  and  honour  the  former 
more  than  the  latter. 

It  was  not  fo  in  this  inftance :  the  violent 
^urit  of  party  and  political  fadion  deftroys 
every  fentiment  <^  candour.  The  men  who 

0,3  S^v^ 
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gave  the  ftrongefl:  proof  that  men  can  gtve» 
of  being  diredled  by  confcience  and  inte- 
grity, became  the  objeds  of  popular  exc^ 
oration,  andthofe  who 'might  have  been 
fo  naturally  fufpe^d  of  ading  from  bafe 
and  fordid  motives  were  regarded  as  pa« 
triots.  The  preference  which  the  King 
was  faid  to  give  to  the  former  was^  made 
ufe  of  by  fadious  men  as  a  caufe  of  cla* 
mour,  and  was  reprefented  to  the.  people 
as  a  proof  of  his  being  an  enemy  to  the 
Conftitutiom 

^  The  King  had  formed  the  defign  of  paiT* 
ing  the  Eafter  holidays  at  St.  Qoud.  He 
wifhed  to  be  fomewhat  removed  from  the 
noife  and  tumult  of  the  capital,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  religion. 

The  Monarch's  intentions  were  no  fooner 
known,  than  rumours  were  fpread  with  great 
afliduity,  that  he  wifhed  to  go  to  St.  Cloud, 
that  ^e  might  have  the  facrament  admini- 
ftered  by  unconftituiional  prieft?,  and  that  he 
8  might 
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might  arrange  matters  for  withdrawing  to  a. 
greater  diftance  from  the  capital,  and  raifmg 
a  ciTil  war ;  or  perhaps  in  the  view  of  leav« 
ing  the  kingdom,  and  flirring  up  his  brother 
Kings  to  make  war  againft  France. 

Particular  pains  were  taken  to  infufe  thefe 
notions  into  the  National  Guards. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of 
April,  a  paper  was  pofted  on  the  walls  of 
the  Palais  Royal  by  orders  from  the  Club 
des  Cordeliers,  which  was  at  this  time  chiefly 
under  the  influence  of  Danton^  and  of  which 
Marat  was  a  member.  In  this  paper  was  a 
dired  accufation  of  the  King  of  having  bro- 
'  ken  the  laws  he  had  fworn  to  maintain- — of 
encouraging  the  unbonflitutional  priefls  to 
ftir  up  a  civil  war,  and  preparing  to  go  with 
his  family  to  join  the  foreign  enemy.  This 
accufation  was  figned  Vincent,  Greflier, 
and  openly  avowed  by  the  Club. 

Great  numbers  of  the  populace  crowded 

from  all  quarters  to  the  Caroufel  and  Tui- 

0^4  leriest 
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Itfrics.  The  King'e  catriagcs  however  were 
ordered,  the  National  Guards  oil  duty  there 
were  under  arms,  and  the  King,  the  Queen, 
the^  Dauphin  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth, 
ni^ent  into  the  coach  at  eleven  o*clodc ;  which 
they  had  no  fooner  done  than  the  furround- 
ing  populace  began  to  exclaim  and  make  an 
.  outcry  ki  the  mod  infulting  and  threatening 
manner :  but  as  they  were  furrounded  with 
numerous  detachments  ^f  the  National 
Guards,  difregarding  the  Infolence  of  the 
multitude,  the  King  ordered  the  poftilliont 
to  drive  on  ;  on  which,  inftead  of  keepii^ 
off  the  crowd,  the  guards  clofed  before  the 
borfes,  threatened  the  poftiilions  if  they 
ihould  dare  to  proceed,  and  fwore  they 
would  not  permit  the  Royal  Family  to  leave 
Paris.  The  King's  domeftic  fervants,  and 
thofe  immediately  attached  to  his  perfon^ 
were  in  the  mean  time  abufed,  maltreated^ 
and  dragged  from  the  carriages,  about  which 
they  had  preffed  with  a  view  to  cover  the 

Royal 
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R071I  Family  from  the  mfaits  of  die  rabble; 
One  Oentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  haying 
be^  feized  by  them  at  the  rtry  window  of 
die  coach,  the  King  ftretched  forth  hit  arm^ 
and  endeavoured  to  retain  him;  but  the 
gentleman  was  much  abufed,  and  dragged 
away  nocwithftanding. 

The  Queen's  Maitre  d'Hotd  was  in  dan- 
ger  of  bdng  adlually  killed  by  a  groiqp  of 
the  rabble.  He  was  refcued  from  their 
violence  by  the  efforts  of  certain  citizens^ 
who  knew  and  efteemed  the  man,  and  with 
difiSculty  carried  him  into  the  guard-room* 

The  King  had  the  mortification  to  hear 
die  moft  tnfulting  and  abufive  exprefBons 
dire&ed  againft  the  Queen.  One  man  ia 
the  uniform  of  the  Nadonal  Guards,  api- 
fvoaduAg  the  carriage  and  addreffing  the 
King  himfel^  told  him  that  he  infringed  the 
law  by  countenancing  priefts  who  had  not 
taken  the  conftittttional  oaths ;  ^  et  parce 

qu^il 
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^'il  foufliroit  qu'ila  vinilent  dire  la  m<^ 
dans  la  chapelle  de  fon  chateau/'     ^'  Mal- 
lieureux !  retirez-vous/'  faid  the  King;  ^^  qui 
V0U8  a  ^tabli  juge  de  ma  confciehce  *  ?*' 

The  grofs  infults  offered  to  the  Koyal 
Family,  and  particularly  to  the  female  part 
of  it,  were  not  confined  to  the  lowed  rabble. 
Some  citizens  of  fuperior  rank  joined  in 
thrau  The  inhabitants  of  Paris  have  been 
generally  accounted  the  moil  polifhed  and 
polite  citizens  in  Europe ;  and  the  idea  was 
well  founded  :  but  in  matters  which  deeply 
affed  the  intereft,  and  ftrongly  agitate  the 
paifions,  to  expert  protedion  from  polite-* 
nefs  is  to  rely  on  a  ihield  of  gilded  paper  as 
a  defence  from  cannon  balls. 

M.  Bailly,  the  Mayor,  haftened  to  the 
Tuileries  to  fupprefs  the  diforder;  but  he 

*  And  becaufe  he  allowed  them  to  perform  mafs  in 
the  ehapel  of  the  palace. 
Who  made  you  judge  of  my  confcience,  fellow  ? 

waa 
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wae  not  lifiened  to.  M.  La  Fayette  ordered 
the  National  Guards  to  open  to  the  right 
and  lefty  to ,  clear  away  the  multitude^  and 
allow  the  King's  coach  to  pais.  He  was 
not  obeyedf 

After  having  been  rrnxc  than  three  hours 
in  the  coach^  expofi^d  to  the  infults  andderi« 
(ion  of  the  muhitude  and  of  the  mutinous 
ibldiery,  the  King  and  Royal  Family  were 
under  the  neceflity  of  getting  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  walking  to  the  Palace,  amidft 
the  groans^  hootings,  and  hiflings  of  the 
multitude.  We  find  the  following  expref* 
Hon  in  Shakefpeare; 

Such  a  divinity  doth  hedge  in  Kings, 

That  treafon  doth  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 

As  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  treafon  in  the 
prefent  inftance  was  to  infult  the  King  and 
prevent  his  going  to  St.  Cloud,  it  cannot 
be  faid  to  have  peeped,  but  to  have  advan- 
ced with  broad-faiced  impudence  to  its'pur- 
pofe,  and  effe^ed  all  at  that  time  intended. 

That 
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That  the  appearance  of  the  Sovereign  ^ 
nerally  ftrikes  the  beholders  with  more 
awe  than  that  of  any  other  individual  b 
true;  but  as  this  depends  entirely  on  his 
power^  and  as  he  will  ftrike  more  awe  (for 
the  word  implies  fome  degree  of  fear)  the 
more  craelly  he  exerdfes  his  power^  it 
ought  not  to  be  mentiotted  as  part  of  his 
panegyric*  We  know  that  a  mild  and  be^ 
nevolent  Sovereign  may  be  beheld  by  the 
pooreft  of  his  fubje&s  vnth  refped  unnuxed 
with  a  (ingle  particle  of  awe ;  and  fucb 
monfters  as  Roberfpierre  and  Carrier  firuck 
as  much  awe  as  any  King,  Emperor^  or  Sul- 
tan, that  ever  lived;  At  one  period  it  was 
in  fdine  meafure  believed,  that  a  peculiar  air 
of  majefty  always  accompanied  the  anions 
and  facred  persons  of  Kings,  which,  inde* 
pendent  of  guards  and  ermine,  impofed  feo- 
timents  of  rcfped^  and  diilinguifhed  them 
from  the  genersd  race- of  mankind.  The 
adrefs  who  firft  pkyed  the  part  of  Berenice 

in 
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in  Racine's  tragedy  bad  no  fooner  pronoun- 
ced thefe  lines, 

Qu'en  quelqiM  chCcuntc  q«e  le  ciel  Peflt  hit  nAre^ 
Le  OKmde  en  IfrTOjaoi  eflc  rccoanu  Ton  maitrct 

than  tbe  audience  appKed  thera  to  Lewis 
XIV,  and  all  France  thought  the  applica*> 
don  juft, 

.  Some  peopte  have  imagined  that  this  fup^ 
pofed  air  of  majefty  is  the  dhinity  to  which 
Shakefpeare  alludes ;  but  from  his  putting 
the  obfervation  in  the  mouth  of  fo  worthlefs 
a  charader  as  the  ufurper  of  the  throne  of 
Denmark,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  meant 
to  expofe  the  foUy  of  fuch  an  idea.  That 
great  mafter  drew  diredly  from  nature. 
The  only  crowned  heads  he  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  were  Elizabeth  and 
James.  The  firft  was  more  diftinguifhed 
by  the  firm  and  awful  texture  of  her  mind 
than  by  the  majefty  of  her  perfon.  As  for 
her  fucceflfor,  though  he  was  continually 
harping  On  the  divine  majefty  of  Kings, 
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yet  few  ever  had  Icfs  majefty  of  any  kind 
either  in  mind  or  perfon. 

It  happened  unluckily  for  the  honour  of 
Scotland,  that  though  in  the  long  race  of 
her  Kings,  fome  were  in  all  refpeds  great 
men,  fome  accompliihed  gentlemen,  and 
moft  of  them  hardy  and  intrepid  .watriors, 
yet  he  who  fucoeeded  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land was  devoid  of  all  thofe  qualities. 

If  Lewis  XVI.  had  not  formed  any  de- 
iign  of  withdrawing  from  France,  or  at  leaft 
to  a  confiderable.diftance  from  the  capital, 
previous  to  this  period,  it  is  natural  to  be- 
lieve that  he  fhpuld  begin  to  think  of  it 
after  the  unworthy  arid  horrible  treatment 
above  defcribed#  It  may,  however,  have 
been  fuggefted  to  him,  that  this  treatment 
had  entirely  proceeded  from  the  vileft  and 
mofl  abapdoned  of  the  populace,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  the  National  Guards  corrupted 
by  a  few  traitors,  who  would  be  deteded 
and  puniflied  by  the  National  Affembly,  and 

the 
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the  honoiir  of  the  Nation  indicated  to  the 
fatisfa&ioQ  of  all  good  fubjeds.    ' 

Oq  the  iQth,  therefore,  the  King  went  to 
the  National  Aflembly)  and,  in  a  difcourfe 
of  fome  length,  complained  of  the  reiiftance 
which  had  been  made  the  preceding  day  to 
his  going  to  St.  Cloud.  "  I  did  not  choofe,*' 
added  the  unhappy  Monarch,  ^^  to  repel  that 
refiftance^by  force,  which  might  have  prov- 
ed &tal  to  a  multitude  who,  being  mifled, 
imagine  they  are  adiing  in  fupport  of  law 
when  they  are  infringing  it;  but  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  Nation  to  prove  that  I  am  a 
free  agent.  Nothing  can  be  more  efiential 
to  give  authority  to  the  fandtions  which  J( 
have  granted  to  your  decrees.  On  that  acr 
count,'  therefore,  I  perfifl  in  my  refolution 
of  going  to  St.  Cloud  ;  and  the  National 
Aflembly  muft  be  convinced  of  the  pror 
priety  of  my  fo  doing." 

The  Aflembly  applauded  the  King's 
ipecch  J  but,  inftead  of  ts^king  meafures  tq 

punifh 
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pOnKh  the  fcdltioiu,  and  to  make  it  manlfeft 
that  he  was  not  a  prifoner^  they  imniedi* 
Ateff  pafled  to  the  order  of  the  day ;  and 
the  Kii%9  in  fpite  of  hi$  refolutiofly  did  no 
longer  periift  in  his  journey  to  St.  Qoud* 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  but  that  the  majo* 
rity  of  the  Aflembly  were  well  difpded  to 
hai^  psud  more  attention  to  the  King*i 
ifpeech.  They  thought,  however,  In  the 
prefent  difpofition  of  the  fcdions  of  .Paris, 
^ho  were  to  meet  that  fame  night,  that  any 
decree  againft  the  feditious  ran  a  rifk  of  not 
being  obeyed ;  and  fome  of  the  Deputies 
who  had  rejoiced  at  their  fittings  bring 
transferred  to  Paris,  merely  for  the  pleafure 
of  more  ample  applaufe  and  more  .agreeable 
focicty,  were  now  convinced  that  they  were 
likely  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  thofe  gra- 
tifications. 

In  the  mean  time  great  pains  were  taken 

to  perfuade  the  people,  that  the  accufation 

of  the  Cordeliers  was  true,  and  that  the 

I  King's 
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King^s  intention  was  not  to  have  remained 
at  St.  Cloudy  but  to  have  proceeded  to  Com- 
piegne  ;  and  that  poft-horfes  were  placed  at 
proper  diftances  on  the  road  to  carry  him 
and  his  family  thither. 

On  this  aflertion,  which  was  without  foun- 
dation, the  King's  condud:  was  commented 
on  in  the  fevered  terms ;  and  his  inferred 
hypocrify  and  treachery  were  held  up  to 
popular  execration  in  journals  and  hand- 
bills,  while  the  mod  feditious  and  treafon- 
able  language  was  fpoken  with  impunity  in 
the  groups  of  the  garden  of  the  Palais  RoyaL 
One  fellow  repeated  the  following  maxims 
in  various  groups  on  the  19th  and  20th, 
and  was  heard  with  applaufe  as  often  as  he 
repeated  them :  **  Un  Roi  eft  un  perfonnage 
inutile,  un  ogre  qui  d^vorc  trente  millions 
par  an  *.'* 

And  as  impiety  and  treafon  have  gone 

♦  A  King  is  a  very  ufelcfs  pcrfonagc — a  mwiftcr 
who  devours  thirty  millions  of  livres  annually. 

VOL.  ij.  R  hand 
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hand  in  hand  in  France  fince  the  beginmtig 
4of  the  Revolution,  another  drator  having 
aflured  the  circle  which  furrounded  him 
that  the  King  had  received  the  Sacrament 
that  very  morning  from  a  nonjuring  Prieft, 
one  of  the  audience  added,  that  "  he  ought 
to  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  pariih  chwch, 
&nd  take  the  Sacrament  over  again  6:0m  a 
conftitutional  one.  "  S*il  a  mange  un  boa 
Dieu  chez  lui,"  faid  the  wretch,  "  il  en 
mangera  bien  deux  ;  il  eft  gourmand." 

Befides  the  emifTaries  who  were  difperfed 
to  all  places  of  public  refort,  to  circulate  ca- 
lumnies againft  the  Court,  and  the  motion- 
makers  (les  motionnaires)  that  took  thdr 
ftations  in  the  Palais  Royal,  there  was  a 
fociety  at  this  time  called  Society  Frater- 
nelle,  which  met  in  the  Church  of  the  Ja- 
cobins near  the  famous  club  of  Jacobins, 
of  which  this  Society  Fraternellc  was  aft 
-emanation  of  the  moft  virulent  and  inflam- 
mable portion ;  and  from   it  there  daily 

iflued 
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iflued  libels  and  fati^i  without  number,  all 
calculated  to  irritate  the  people  againft  the 
King,  his  family,  and  miarftcrs. 

To  fhew  to  what  a  height  fedition  was 
carried  at  this  time,  it  is  only  neceflary  to 
give  a  few  extrat^s  from  periodical  papers, 
publifhed  and  avowed  by  their  writers* 
What  follows  is  from  a  paper  entitled 
"  L'Orateur  du  Peuple,'* 

*'  Courage,  braves  Parifiens !  Encore  un 
pas,  et  la  viAoire  eft  a  vous.  Le  Roi 
foyoit,  et  vous  lui  avez  ordonne  de  refter 
dans  la  capitale.  Le  peuplc  a  coup6  les 
courrois  dc  fcs  chevaux.  La  Fayette  'a 
vaincment  caracolle,  perore ;  grimaces  qui 
ne  prennent  plus  :  il  a  etc  hue.  Bailly  de 
meme.  Songez  que,  (1  le  Roi  quitte  la 
France^  il  n'y  a  pas  de  doute  ^u'il  ne  foit 
dechu  du  tr6ne,  et  immole  lui  et  le  dernier 
rejetton  de  fa  race  a  la  jufte  fiureur  d'u^ne 
grande  Nation!  Mab  il  vous  en  coutera  peut- 
4tre  dix  annees  de  combats,  et  la  perte  de 
R  2  trois 
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trols  millions  de  vos  concitoyens,  avant  dc 
faire  triompher  votre  liberte. 

*'  Mottie  a  demaiide  que  le  d^partement 
s'aflemblat.  II  a  eu  le  front  d'y  paroitre,  ct  a 
voulu  qu'on  Tautorifat  a  faire  feu  fur  le 
peuple.  Le  diredtoire  penchoit  pour  ce 
parti ;  mais  Danton  etoit  la  !  II  a  pulvcrifc, 
de  la  foudre  de  fon  eloquence  populairc,  la 
demande  des  Sieurs  Bailly  et  Mottie. 

"  Louis  XVI,  aujourd'hui  encore  Roides 
Fran9ais !  arrete.  Ou  cours-tu,  Monarque, 
abufe  par  des  confeils  perfides  ?  As-tu  biea 
pefe  les  fuites  de  cc  depart,  Touvrage  de  ta 
femme?  Le  peuple  ignore-t-il  que  de  St» 
Cloud  tu  te  difpofes  a  partir  pour  Com- 
piegne,  ct  de-la  pour  la  frontiere  ?  Ne  fa- 
vons-nous  pas  que  la  bouche  des  Rois  fut 
toujours  Tantre  du  menfonge  ?  Une  furie  tc 
poufle  dans  le  precipice  !  EUe  t*a  inoculc  fk 
rage  contre  les  Franfais. 

**  Eh  bien  !  Si  tu  pars,  nous  ne  voyons 
plus  en  toi  que  Tarquin  chifle  de  Rome  ! 

Nous 
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Nous  faiflfTons  tes  chateaux^  tes  palais^  ta 
lifte  civile.  Nous  profcrirons  ta  tete.  Que 
les  Porfeona  s'avancent !   les  Scaevola  font 


prats*." 


At 


*  Courage,  brave  Parifians !  One  effort  more,  and 
the  vidory  will  be  yours.  The  King  was  about  to  fly» 
and  you  have  ordered  him  to  remain  ih  the  capital* 
The  people  have  cut  the  harnefs  of  his  horfes.  La 
Fayette  has  harangued  and  capered,  and  mad^  gri- 
maces, without  efFcft :  he  was  hifled.  The  fame  has 
happened  to  Bailly.  Remember  that,  if  the  King  quits 
France,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  being  de- 
throned, and  he  with  his  whole  race  facriiiced  to  the 
juft  fury  of  a  great  nation.  But  perhaps  it  will  coft 
France  a  ten  years  flruggle  and  three  millions  of  inha* 
bitants  before  liberty  (hall  completely  triumph. 

Mottie  required  that  the  department  fhould  be  aflem* 
bled. '  He  had  the  effrontery  to  appear  there,  and  defired 
that  he  might  be  authorifed  to  fire  on  the  people.  Some 
leaned  to  that  meafure  ;  but  Danton  was  prefent,  and, 
with  the  thunder  of  popular  eloquence,  blafled  the 
hopes  of  Bailly  and  Mottie. 

Lewis  XVI,  ftiU  King  of  the  French,  ftop.     Whi- 

tlier  do  you  run^  abufed  by  perfidious  counfels  f    Have 

R  3  you 
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At  this  period  Danton  had  the  greateft 
influence  in  the  fociety  of  Cordeliers,  who 
held  their  meetings  in  the  church  of  that 
order.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Con-* 
ftituent  AfTembly.  but  confidentially  con- 
nected with  Robcripierre  who  was.  The 
Cordeliersr  Were  confidered  as  more  patrio- 
tic^ or,  in  the  fenfc  in  which  that  word  was 
underftood,  more  furious  againft  the  Court^ 
the  Noblefle,  and  the  non-juring  Clergy 
than  the  Jacobins  themfelves. 

you  well  weighed  the  confequenccs  of  that  journey,  to 
which  you  are  prompted  by  your  wife  ?  Do  you  think 
that  the  people  are  ignorant  that  frqm  St.  Cloud  yoi^ 
intend  to  proceed  to  C^mpiegne,  and  from  thence  to 
^e  frontiers  ?  Do  not  we  know  that  the  mouth  of 
Kings  always  was  the  cavern  of  falfchood  ?  A  fxity 
puflies  you  down  the  precipice;  {he  has  inoculated 
you  with  her  rage  againft  the  French  nation. 

Well,  if  you  do  go,  we  will  confider  you  as  a  Tar- 
quin  driven  from  Rome.  We  will  feizc  on  your 
cafllcs  and  palaces  and  civil  lift;  we  will  profcribc 
your  head.  Let  the  Porfennas  advance  j  the  Scsevolas 
ttre  ready, 

4  Marat 
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^^arat  was  alfo  one  of  the  luminarieg  of 
the  Club  of  Cordeliers.  His  powers  for 
public  fpeaking  and  his  infljicnce  in  the  fo^ 
cleties  were  inferior  to  thofe  of  Danton  j  but 
as  nothing  could  furpafs  the  intrepidity  of 
Marat,  as  he  affeded  the  dreTs,  manners, 
^nd  language  of  the  loweft  people,  called 
himfelf  their  friend,  and  wrote  a  Journal  in 
which  he  abufed  the  rich  and  flattered  the 
poor,  he  had  more  influence  with  the  mob 
than  Danton  or  any  body  clfe.  In  this 
Journal,  to  which  he  always  put  his  name, 
he  ufed  a  ftyle  of  language  which  certainly 
was  never  before  avowedly  ufed  to  anyliv-^ 
ing  King  or  any  MiniRer  adiually  in  place, 

In  the  bright  asra  of  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics, a  love  of  liberty  was  the  moft  diftin-f 
guifhing  charadleriftic  of  a  refined  people* 
The  reft  of  the  world,  to  whom  liberty  was 
unknown,  were  barbarians.  Many  inci- 
dents in  the  oDurfe  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, feqm  to  exhibit  an  eflfcft  precifely  the 
R  4  4fevcrfe— I 
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revcrfe — a  refined  people  becoming  bafi 
barians  from  a  paflion  for  liberty.     This 
affords  a  pretext  for  thofe   who   are   not 
lovers  of  freedom,  becaufe  they  fatten  on 
the  wages  of  fervility,  to  reprefent  Liberty 
herfelf,  not  as  the  virtuous  Addifon  ha; 
done, 

.......a  Goddefs  heavenly  bright, 

Profufe  of  blifs  and  pregnant  with  delight, 

but  as  a  malignant  enchantrefs  who  turns 
men  into  brutes.  Let  it  be  always  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  vices  of  the  vota- 
ries do  not  alter  the  virtues  of  the  faint. 
Whatever  wickednefs  men  may  commit, 
from  a  pretended  or  perverted  paffion  for 
freedom,  genuine  liberty  is  as  valuable,  and 
will  be  as  much  valued  by  men  of  fpirit  and 
difcernment,  as  ever.  The  crime  of  Tar- 
quin  did  not  injure  the  virtuous  charafler 
•fLucretia. 

The   following   extracts  will  give    the 
reader  an  idea  of  Marat's  manner.     They 

are 
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are  taken  from  one  of  his  Journals,  en** 
titled 

Addrejfe  de  Jean-Baptijie  Marat,  VAmi  du 
P tuple,  d  Louis  XVL  Rot  des  Fran^ais. 

"Sire, 

"  Nd  fimple  citoycn,  peut-Stre  mcritericz- 
vous  d'etre  cru  fur  votre  parole ;  mais  n6 
fur  le  trone,  avec  tons  les  vices  de  votre 
Education,  et  avec  trente-fix  ans  ecoules  au 
milieu  de  la  cour  la  plus  corrompue  de 
TEurope,  fans  ceife  flagorn6  par  les  bas  va- 
lets qui  vous  environnent,  pouff6  aux  crimes 
par  d^s  Miniflres  atroces,  ou  de  perfides 
courtifans,  et  continuellement  entrain^  dans 
la  revoke  contre  vos  devoirs  par  votre  fa- 
mille,  quelle  confiance  pourriez-vous  infpi- 
rer  dans  vos  proteflations  d  attachement  et 
de  fidelite  a  la  patrie  ? 

*'  Que  vos  agens  venaux  applaudiffent  a 

de  pareils  temoignagcs ;  que  vos  cr^dules 

» 

ccncitoyensfaffent  chorus  betement,  cela  eft 

'  dans 
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dans  Tordre ;  mais  ne  vous  flattez  pas  de 
donner  le  change  aux  patriotes  clairvoyans^ 

"Parlez — qqelle  confiance  pourrions-nous 
avoir  dans  la  parole,  dans  les  fermens  d'un 
Roi  qui  n'avoit  aflemble  la  Nation  que  pour 
Tepgager  a  combler  Tabime  creufe  par  les 
dilapidations  de  fes  Miniftres,  des  Princes  de 
fa  Maifon,  de  fes  favoris  et  des  autres  fri- 
pons  de  fa  cour ;  d'un  Roi  qui  eflaya  de  dif- 
foudre  TAflemblee  Nationale  des  qu'il  trouva 
qudque  refiftance  a  fes  volontes  j  d'un  Roi 
flui  travailla  fix  feiiuines  a  Texccution  de 
Tinfernal  projet  de  rnettre  la  capitale  a  feu 
€t  a  fang,  pour  punir  fes  habitans  de  Tappui 
genercux  qu'ils  fembloient  promettre  aux 
Reprufentans  de  la  Nation  contre  les  atten- 
tats du  defpotifme  ? 

**  Soyez  done  votre  propre  juge,  et  dites- 
nous  fi  un  tel  Roi  merite  d'autres  noms  que 
ccux  d'automate  ftupide,  ou  de  perfide 
trompcur.  Sire,  vous  etes  Tami  de  la  li- 
l^er;c,  commc  votre  cpoufe  eft  Tamie  des 

Franjais* 
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Fran9ais.  En  voiis  rendant  le  docile  gb^ 
ganc  de  leurs  impoftures,  vos  Miniftres  on| 
fait  leur  metier  ordinaire  ;  en  d^voilant  cek 
xmpoftures  aux  yeux  indign((s  du  public^  je 
remplis  Ic  plus  faint  des  devoirs  *•" 

So 

*  Had  yoii  been  bom  a  plain  citizen,  perhaps  yoo 
might  have  been  believed  on  your  ward ;  but,  bom  the 
heir  of  a  crown,  with  all  the  vices  of  your  education^ 
and  after  having  fpent  luc-and-thirty  years  in  the  moft 
corrupt  Court  in  Europe,  everlaftingly  flattered  by  the 
fycophants'  who  furround  you,  pulhed  to  vice  by  mon- 
gers of  wickednefs  and  perfidious  courtiers,  and  conti* 
nually  feduced  from  your  duty  by  thofe  belonging  to 
your  family — what  confidence  can  be  given  to  your 
proteftations  of  attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  country  i 

Let  your  venal  creatures  applaud  fuch  proieftations, 
and  the  credulous  citi^ns  foolifbly  join  in  the  chorus. 
That  was  to  be  expefted  ;  but  do  not  flatter  joucfelf 
with  the  hopes  of  deceiving  the  penetrating  eyes  of  true 
patriots. 

Speak — what  confidence  could  we  put  in  the  word  or 
oath  of  a  King,  who  aflembl^d  the  States-Gex;^ral  for 

no 
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.  So  many  men  have  affefted  to  aft  from 
patriotic  difinterefted  motives,  whofe  fubfe- 
qucnt  conduit  has  proved  that  they  had 
been  guided  by  the  moft  fordid  views  of  felf- 
intereft,  that  fome  people  are  tempted  to  be- 
no  other  purpofe  but  to  complete  the  ihifchief  occafioned 
by  the  extravagance  of  his  minifters,  his  favourites, 
and  the  other  knaves  of  his  court ;  of  a  King  who 
wifhed  to  difToIve  the  National  Aflembly,  as  foon  as  it 
{hewed  fome  refinance  to  his  will ',  of  a  King  who  per- 
fifted  for  fix  weeks  in  the  infernal  projedl  of  attacking 
the  capital  with  fire  and  fword,  to  puniih  the  inhabi* 
unts  for  the  generous  fupport  they  were  inclined  to 
give  to  the  National  Reprefentatives  againft  the  en- 
croachments of  defpotifm  ?  Be  your  own  judge,  and 
declare  whether  fuch  a  King  deferves  to  be  confidered 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  paffivc  tool  or  a  perfi- 
dious deceiver.  Sire,  you  are  juft  fuch  a  friend  to  li- 
berty as  your  fpoufe  is  a  friend  to  the  French  Nation. 

Jn  rendering  you  the  tame  organ  of  their  impofitions, 
your  Minifters  have  afled  in  chara£lcr.  In  unmaflcing 
thcfe  impoftures  to  the  indignant  eyes  of  the  public,  I 
fulfil  the  moft  facr«d  of  my  duties. 

6  lievc 
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lieve  that  no  fuch  fentiment  as  that  of  dit 
intercfted  patriotifoi  now  exifts  in  the  world. 
But  if  there  were  no  fuch  feeling,  there 
would  be  no  fuch  pretence :  people  would 
aot  affeft  what  does  not  exift  in  nature. 
Thofe  who  ufe  arguments  founded  on  vir- 
tue and  patriotifoi,  without  excepting  even 
this  wretch  Marat,  muft  at  fome  period 
of  their  lives  have  felt  fentiraents  of  that 
kind,  and  mud  believe  that  they  flill  exift 
in  the  breafts  of  their  auditors;  otherwifc 
they  would  not  expeft  to  influence  by 
them. 

Such  language  as  Marat  on  this  and  on 
other  occafions  addrefled  to  fo  mild  a  Prince 
as  Louis  XVI.  is  ftill  more  revolting  to  a 
candid  mind,  and  lefs  applicable  than  the 
hyperbolical  praifes  beftowcd  by  BoiIea« 
and  other  poets  of  his  time  pn  Lewis  XIV^ 
though  Heaven  knows  the  latter  are  fuffi- 

ciently  revolting  and  inapplicable. 

Jcune 
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V 

Jeune  et  vailtant  heros,  dont  la  haute  (agcfle 
N'eft  point  le -fruit  tardif  d'une  Icnte  vicillefle, 
£t  qui  feu),  fang  Miniflre,  a  I'example  des  Dieux, 
Soutiens  tout  par  toi-»meme,  et  vois  tout  par  tc$  yeux. 

Quand  je  vois  ta  fagefle,  en  fcs  juftes  proj^ts, 
P'une  heureufe  abondance  enrichir  tes  fujets-^Ac.  Sic. 


CHAE- 
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CHAPTER   XXIIL 

Obfervattons  on  the  different  ConduSl  of  Men 
to  Monarchs  in  Pro/per ity  and  in  Adverjiiy 
''--The  Indignation  formerly  manifcfled  by 
the  French  Nation  againfl  the  EngHJIj  for 
their  Condudl  towards  their  Kings — Sup^ 
pofed  Dialogue  between  Lewis  XIK  and 
one  of  his  Courtiers — A/l  Attempts  to  alter*  - 
Mens  Opinions  vain — Anecdote  of  one,  of 
the  Chevalier  St.  Meard's  Judges-— A  Re-^ 
publican  Government  often  tyrannical-^Bri-^ 
tijh  Houfe  of  Peers— Refleaions—RaJIj  De^ 
crees  of  the  Legijlative  Ajfembly — "TheFrench 
Nation  no  way  inter efled  in  sflablifhing  a 
Republic  in  England  or  other  Countries. 

TT  is  an  old  obfcrtation,  and  what  might 

be  of  ufe  to  Sovereigns  in  eftimating  the 

^fincerity  of  the  attachment  of  thofe  around 

their    perfons,    that  the  fame  difpofition 

which 


\<^liich  renders  men  obfequious  to  profperity 
and  fervile  to  power,  is  apt  to  make  them 
negledtful  of  the  unfortunate  and  infolent  to 
the  weak.     No  nation  ever  pufhed  both  ex- 
tremes farther  than  the  French  in  their  be- 
haviour to  their  Kings  in  thefe  oppofite  fitu* 
ations  j  and  in  both  cafes  they  have  been 
very  lavifli  in  their  endeavours  to  throw 
ridicule  and  abufe  on  their  neighbours  for 
not  following  their  example.     At  prefent 
they  deride  other  nations  for  their  attach* 
ment  to  monarchy.     Formerly,  when  they 
themfelves  difplayed  more  abje£k  fervility  to 
their  Kings  than  any  other  European  na- 
tion, they  dcfcribed  the  Englilh  as  barba- 
rians for  refitting  the  tyranny  of  the  houfe 
of  Stuart,  and  for  claiming  freedom.   Warm 
in  the  caufe  of  deprefled  royalty,  they  ex- 
claimed againft  the  infolence  of  a  people 
who  thought  they  had  a  right  to  make  any 
alteration  in  their  government.     If  France 
and  other  countries  of  Europe  had  not  been 

diftraded 
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diftraded  with  iotemal  as  well  as  external 
commotions  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  they 
would  all  have  fupponed  the  caufe  of  the 
Monarch  againft  the  People  of  England  for 
attempting  to  isolate  their  awn  govern- 
meat,  and  with  a  view  to  extirpate  thofe 
Ideas  of  freedom  which  began  to  fpread  at 
Ihat  time*  Lewis  XIV,  was  exdted  not 
oxdjp  by  bis  own  inclination  but  alfo  by  the 
wiflies  of  his  fubjeds  to  enter  into  a  war 
with  England,  on  purpofe  to  pun^fh  the 
Nation  for  the  crime  they  had  committed 
againft  the  King,  and  to  rellore  the  ma» 
jDarchy*  'Boileau  wrote  an  ode  exprefsly 
agunft  this  nation,  of  which  the  following 
are  two  flanzas : 

Q}ioi !  ce  Peuple  aveugle  en  Ton  crime^ 
Qui  prennant  fon  Roi  pour  Vi£tiine» 
Fit  du  trone  un  theatre  affreujt, 
Penfe'-t-il  que  le  CicI,  complice 
D'un  fi  funefte  facrifice, 
N'a  pour  lui  ni  foudre  nt  feux  ? 
VOL*  II*  S  Armes* 


^ 
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Artn^s-toi,  France,  prends  la  foud/e^ 
C*eft  a  toi  de  reduire  en  poudre 
Ces  fanglans  ennemis  des  loix. 
Suis  la  Vidoire  qui  t'appelle, 
Et  vas  fur  ce  pcuple  rebellc 
Venger  la  querelle  des  Rois, 

If  the  Reftoration  had  not  taken  place, 
there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  but  that  the 
Monarch  would  have  followed  the  poet's 
advice.  Indeed  he  proved  this  by  feizing 
the  firft  pretext  that  occurred  for  grafping 
the  thunder  m  the  caufe  of  Kings,  in  acknow- 
ledging the  fon  of  James  II.  as  Prince  of 
Wales,  contrary  to  the  Aft  of  Settlement  of 
the  Englifh  Parliament,  and  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  his  own  Council. 

That  fome  fuch  dialogue  as  the  follow- 
ing might  pafs  between  Lewis  and  fbme  of 
his  Courtiers  on  that  occafion,  is  a  fuppo- 
fition  not  inconfiftent  with  the  charader 
of  that  Prince  and  the  fentiments  of  his 
Court. 

Lewis. 
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L&Wis.  Notyrithftanding  that  Beauvil- 
liers,  De  Torci,  and  others  of  my  Council, 
ware  againft  the  meafure,  I  have  acknow- 
ledged the  fon  of  James  II.  as  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  re-eftablifh  him  on  the  throne 
of  his  anceftors,  in  fpite  of  the  decrees  of 
his  rebellious  fubjeds  in  Parliament  afTem- 
bled. 

Courtier.  The  determination  is  mag- 
nanimouSy  and  worthy  of  fo  great  a  Mo- 
narch. It  is  at  once  juft  and  politic ;  for 
the  ihocking  manner  in  which  that  ungo- 
vernable people  have  treated  their  Kings  is 
a  moft  alarming  example  to  all  the  Sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  and  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous ta  allow  it  to  remain  any  longer 
unpunifhed. 

\  Lewis.    The  caufe  of  Kings  is  the  caufe 
of  Heaven,  by  whofe  appointment  Kings 
reign ;  and  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  evi- 
dently followed  all  thofe  wretches  who  re- 
S  2  fifted 


^ 
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filled  the  power  of  Charley  L  in  that  iflabdi 
as  well  as  thofe  who  afterwards  brought 
him  to  the  fcafibld.  I  have  been  aflured 
that  all  of  them  died  violent  deaths.  You 
perhaps  remember  the  particulars. 

CouHTiER.  The  avenging  power  of 
Heaven  was  never  more  apparent,  as  your 
Majefty  pioufly  obferves,  than  in  the  deaths 
of  all  who  diredlly  or  indiredly  contributed 
to  that  blefTed  King's  murder.  Hampden 
vras  killed  in  the  very  ad  of  rebellion.  Pym 
died  of  a  horrid  difeafe,  particularly  com* 
miflioned  to  cut  him  off.  The  foul  of 
Cromwell  was  carried  to  hell  in  a  ftonxu 
The  regicides  and  others  had  their  hearts  and 
bowels  torn  out  on  the  fcaffold.  Thofe  of 
the  King's  Judges  who  fled  out  of  England 
were  privately  put  to  death  in  other  coun^^ 
tries  by  the  laudable  refentment  of  the 
King's  relations.  Sydney,  the  republican, 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  againft 
Charles  I.  was  executed  for  a  plot  againft 

2  Im 
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ids  fom  Rudely  who,  to  the  difgrace  of  the 
poble  family  to  which  he  belonged,  was  for 
limiting  the  power  of  the  Crowa  fo  as  to 
render  it  unfupporl^Ale  to  a  Prince  of  fpirit^ 
and  had  the  infoleoce  to  promote  a  b^U  for 
excluding  the  lawful  heir  becaufe  I^e  pro* 
fiefled  the  true  religion,  wasjuilly  beheaded ; 
and  EfleXf  who  wa$  engaged  in  the  fame 
confpiracy  with  Sydney  and  Ruflel,  either 
cut  his  own  throat  or  had  it  ci)t  by  others  : 
for  in  either  a>fe  your  Majefty's  obfervat;ion 
is  confirqied^  that  the  vengeance  of  He^veQ 
in  one  way  or  another  extends  to  all  thofe 
daring  wretches  who  oppoie  the  authority 
of  their  Sovereign  on  any  pretext  whatever, 
^  Kings  are  not  accountable  for  the  exer* 
dfe  of  the  power  which  God  has  giveq 
them,  to  any  but  to  God  alone. 

Lewis.  It  is  fingular,  however,  that  in 
placing  the  Prince  of  Orange  qn  theic 
throne,  the  Englifh  have  not  condgned  that 
degree  of  power  to  him  ^hich  naturally 
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ought  to  belong  to  a  King.  He  is  limited^ 
I  underftandy  in  fome  refpeds  according  to 
the  fyftem  which  Ruflel  wifhed  to  have  ap^ 
plied  to  the  Duke  of  York, 

Courtier*  Your  Majefty*8  remark  is 
of  infinite  importance  ;  for,  in  thus  limiting 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  the  Englifh  nation 
have  eftablifhed  a  precedent  which  may  af- 
fedt  the  other  monarchies  in  Europe  more 
than  even  the  atrocious  condud  of  Crom- 
well }  becaufe  many  men  who  would  (hrink 
from  the  very  idea  of  the  murder  of  their 
Sovereign,  and  are  averfe  to  a  republic,  may 
neverthelefs  be  fo  deluded,  that  they  would 
agree  to  have  the  luftre  of  the  Crown  dimi« 
niflied  by  circumfcribing  the  power  of  the 
Prince  who  wears  it,  I  am  confident  that 
your  Majefty  will  be  fo  completely  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  juft  war  that  you  intend  to  en- 
gage in  againft  the  Englifh  nation,  or  rather 
againfl  the  principles  and  government  of 
that  nation,  as  to  expel  the  prcfent  ufurper, 

and 
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and  rc-eftablifh  King  James  in  the  plenitude 
of  royal  power.  But  if,  contrary  to  pro- 
bability, that  fhould  be  found  too  difficult 
or  too  expenfive,  and  there  were  no  more 
hopes  for  James,  it  would  then  perhaps  be 
highly  fuitable  to  your  Majefty's  wifdom  to 
affift  William  himfelf  in  obtaining  that  full- 
nefs  of  power  over  his  fubje(5ls  that  becomes 
a  King ;  that  the  dangerous  and  odious  ex« 
ample  of  a  limited  monarchy  may  no  longer 
fhock  the  fight  of  the  Monarchs,  and  cor- 
rupt the  hearts  of  the  People,  of  every 
nation  in  Europe. 

Lewis.  The  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  has  been  always  odious  to  me.  I 
ihall  aflift  him  in  nothing  :  but  I  am  refolved 
that  James  fhall  be  reftored  to  the  throne 
of  England  with  all  the  power  that  was  pof- 
fefled  by  Henry  VIIL  and  with  the  re-efta- 
blifhment  of  the  true  religion  which  that 
apoflate  abolifhed. 

Accordingly  Lewis  made  the  attempt ; 
S  4  and 
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and  we  know  that  it  was  not  till  all  his  ex« 
penfive  and  fanguinary  efibrts  to  overturn 
the  government  and  change  the  opinions  of 
the  people  of  England  had  fsdled^  and  had 
nearly  exhaufled  the  refources  and  fhakea 
the  loyally  of  his  own  fubjefks,  that  the 
Englifh  nation  obtained  peace,  and  were 
permitted  to  entertain  their  own  opinions^ 
and  fettle  their  government  tp  their  own 
tafte* 

It  may  perhaps  feem  furprifmg  that  the 
people  of  one  country  fhould  have  ever 
thought  that  the  opinions  or  form  of  go- 
vernment of  another  co^ntry  was  any  con<; 
cern  of  theirs  ;  but  that  fuch  an  idea  (hould 
have  prevailed  in  the  middle  or  towards  the 
end  of  thefeventeenth  century  is  not  fo  fur- 
prifing  as  it  would  be  to  find  it  exiAing  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth.  After  the  many 
bloody  experiments  which  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  aUer  men's  opinipns  on  reli- 
gion,  goveromenti  or  indeed  on  any  thing 

elfe. 
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f  !&,  by  forcCf  we  might  naturally  imagiQe 
tbat  tbe  point  would  be  given  up«  Philip 
II,  with  his  tortures  and  his  inquifition^  and 
h!l  great  generals  and  his  difcipUned  ar^ 
mies»  could  make  nothing  of  it  even  againft 
the  fmall  country  of  Holland,  which,  fmall 
as  it  is,  has  never  failed  to  repel  all  invaders 
but  thofe  fhe  had  fome  inclination  to  re- 
ceive. The  mighty  Lewis,  after  being 
prompted  by  his  own  vanity,  the  flattery  of 
his  poets,  and  the  folly  of  his  fubjedls,  to 
grafp  lafoudrt^  on  purpofe  to  force  the  Bri* 
tilh  nation  to  receive  the  King  and  the  doc^ 
^e  which  he  approved,  was  obliged  to 
Refill  when  he  found  that  the  Ugbtnlt^ 
icorched  himfelf  and  his  fubjeds  more  thati 
his  enemies* 

Indeed  it  is  not  only  clear,  that  all  at- 
tempts to  alter  men's  opinions  by  violent 
means  fail  in  the  defired  efied ;  but  that 
they  generally  tend  to  rivet  them  more 

firmly 
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firmly  in  their  old  fcatiments.    The  per(e-i 
cutions  of  the  heathens  againft  the  Chrif- 
tians,  and  the  R^fnan  Catholics  againft  the 
Proteftants,  fufficiently  prove  this  j  and,  if  a 
more  recent  inftance  were  neceflary,  the 
annals  of  tyranny  could  not  afford  a  ftronger 
than  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Clergy  of 
France,  whom  no  fpecies  of  perfidious  cru- 
elty and  perfecution  has  been  able  to  (hake 
in  their  opinions,  or  prevent  their  avowing 
the  didates  of  their  confcience.     On  the 
execrable  fccond  of  September  1792,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Carmes  at  Paris,  the  venerable 
Archbifhop  of  Aries  faw  the  affaffin  raife 
|iis  fabre,   and   he  received   the  repeated 
ftrokes  without  flirinking,  rather  than  feem 
to  comply  in  the  leaft  degree  with  decrees 
which  he  thought  unjuft  and  impious.    The 
Bifhop  of  Beauvais  and  the  Bifhop  of  Saintes, 
with  near  two  hundred  ecclefiaftics  of  different 
denominations,  were  maffacred  on  the  fame 

day 
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day  in  the  fame  garden,  for  no  other  crime 
than  refufing  to  difavow  their  opinions* 

It  is  not  more  true,  iiiat  the  ufual  effeA 
of  perfecution  or  ill  ufage  on  account  of  par-» 
ticular  opinions  is  to  make  the  perfecuted 
cling  more  cordially  to  them,  and  feel  aug- 
ihented  averfion  againft  thofe  of  their  per- 
fecutors,  than  that  kind  and  gentle  treat-^ 
ment  renders  men  open  to  argument,  and 
difpofed  to  the  renunciation  of  error  the 
moment  they  are  convinced  that  their  opi- 
nions are  erroneous.  It  is  only  fince  the 
Jews  were  treated  with  mildnefs,  and  parti- 
cularly fince  they  began  to  be  carefled  and 
entertained  by  men  of  high  rank  in  this 
country,  that  any  of  them  could  be  convin- 
ced of  their  delufion,  perfuaded  that  the 
Meffiah  had  already  appeared  in  the  world, 
and  that  fome  of  their  diftinguifhing  cere- 
monies were  no  longer  neccflary.  This 
obfervation  ftrikes  the  minds  of  fome  people 
fo  forcibly  as  to  convince  them,  that  creat- 
ing 
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ing  a  few  Jews,  foon  after  their  conTer(k)i| 
to  Ghridiamty,  grandees  of  Spain,  or  peers  of 
Great  Britain,  woidd  do  more  to  the  aboli- 
tion oi  circumciliof^  than  4U  the  racks  of 
fhp  Inquifition. 

Nothing  revolts  the  fpirit  of  ma^  fo  mucl^ 
48  to  have  any  thing  forced  upon  it;  the  very 
appearance  of  force  makes  it  reje^  witl^  dif«- 
gufl  what  it  might  have  embr^ed  fponta* 
neoufly.  He  who  even  argue^  with  a  dida« 
torial  air,  indifpofes  his  headers  from  aditiit- 
ting  his  inf(?rences  or  adopting  his  opinions^ 
A  pretty  certain  way  of  fpreading  any  par* 
ticular  way  of  thinking  in  a  country,  is  for 
the  government  to  threaten  and  endeavour 
to  terrify  (hpfe  whp  entertain  it  j  it  render^ 
their  own  peculiar  way  of  thinking  dearer 
to  them  than  it  was  before  ^  it  converts  an 
opinion,  which  they  might  have  changed* 
Into  a  principle  which  it  is  a  ppint  of  honour 
to  maintain ;  and  although  it  is  dangerous 
for  them  to  fpeak  their  minds,  yet  they 

hflivq 
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liave  an  idtereft  in  making  ptottlytct  litrliidit 
otherwife  they  would  not  have  had,  be« 
caufe,  by  making  many  tif  their  way  d 
thinking,  their  danget  will  be  removed* 

It  is  the  buiinefs  of  government  to  cofi« 
ttcA  men^i  ildions^  not  their  opinions';  and 
thoie  are  recorded  as  the  happieft  times^  in 
lirhich  the  moft  uncontrolled  fteedom  was 
allowed  to  the  declaAition  of  opisuom  Rara 
Umporum  JiUdtate^  fays  the  liiftorian^  uii 
fintire  qua  ^is^  et  qua  Jpntias  dicere  liceU 
AH  the  terf(M^  of  the  tribunal  of  political 
inquifition^  or  of  the  Ponte  di  Sopiii  at 
Venice,  cannot  make  one  who  thinks  mo-^ 
narchy  a  preferable  form  of  government  to 
repubticanifm  change  his  opinion ;  nor  can 
all  the  thunder  of  the  ultima  ratio  regum 
make  a  republican  prefer  monarchy.  The 
utmoft  that  feverities  can  do  is  to  make  hy<* 
pocrites ;  it  is  impoflible  for  them  to  make 
converts.  Opinion,  fo  far  from  being  under 
the  power  of  other  men's  will|  i^  not  under 

a  man's 
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A  man^s  own ;  it  is  the  offspring  of  his 
reafon,  of  whatever  force  that  reafon  may 
be,  whether  well  or  ill  informed  j  and  al- 
though it  is  often  perverted  by  preju^ce 
and  influenced  by  fituation,  yet  a  man's 
real  opinion  is  founded  on  what  appears  to 
him  reafonable  at  the  time,  and  he  cannot 
alter  it  until  what  appeared  reafonable  ap» 
pears  to  him  the  reverfe.  Opinions  there- 
fore cannot  juftly  be  imputed  to  any  man 
as  crimes.  This  is  fo  obvious,  that  even 
one  of  thofe  bloody  judges  who  examined 
the  Chevalier  Saint-Meard,  in  the  prifon  of 
-the  Abbaye  at  Paris  Jn  September  1792, 
was  fenfible  of  it.  When  the  intrepid  Saint** 
Meard  avowed  himfelf  a  royalift,  and  an 
univerfal  murmur  arofe  from  the  bloody 
circle  who  heard  him,  *^  Ce  n'cft  pas  pour 
juger  les  opinions,*'  faid  the  judge,  *'  que  nous 
fommes  ici,  c'eft  pour  en  juger  les  refultats*." 

♦  It  is  not  to  judge  of  men's  opinions  that  we  arc 
here,  but  to  judge  of  their  adionst 

8  Had 
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Had  all  thofe  who  decided  on  the  fate  of 
the  prifoners  adhered  to  that  maxim,  there 
vrould  have  been  no  maflacres. 

Men  may  be  royalifts,  thank  Heaven ! 
and  yet  friends  to  freedom;  as  they  may  be 
republicans,  and  yet  abettors  of  tyranny. 

Without  alluding  to  the  fhocking  defpo- 
tifm  which  governs  the  republic  of  France, 
let  us  throw  our  eyes  on  other  republics. 

What  kind  of  friends  has  freedom  in  the 
Senate  of  Venice,  or  the  Great  Council  of 
Bern? 

If  the  fame  queftion  is  alked  refpeding 
the  Britiih  Houfe  of  Peers,  the  anfwer  will 
be  different. 

Freedom  has  never  been  without  friends 
there. 

Who  were  the  principal  authors  of  the 
revolution  in  the  year  1688  ? 

The  wifeft  men  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers 
have  been  as  fincere  fupporters  of  the  rights 
of  the  democratic  part  of  the  conftitution, 

as 
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iks  of  their  own ;  diey  well  knoW)  that  vifOtk 
it  the  public  liberty  is  chiefly  fbuodedi  And 
the  wifefl  mcxubers  of  the  Houie  of  Coiii!» 
moas  have  fupported  the  juft  rights  of  the 
Houfe  of  Peers ;  they  weU  know,  that  cer- 
tain members  of  that  houfe  had  a  principal 
hand  in  forming  the  Confutation,  fuoh  as 
|c  h»B  been  fmce  the  year  168S,  and  oa 
foq»e  occaiions  have  had  the  boaour  of  pre* 
Serving  it  fince  that  period* 

Although  the  royalifts  in  Charles  the 
Firft's  time  were  generally  thought  encffiieB 
to  li^rty,  it  was  not  univerfftlly  the  eafe : 
£bme  were  the  friends  of  liberty  mtwkb^ 
Jianding  their  being  royalifts,  and  fomc  w«e 
royalifts  becaufe  diey  were  the  iinceiie  friends 
of  liberty— being  fully  perfuaded  that  hef 
iiapineft  and  moft  permaaeot  refidence  in 
this  ifland  would  always  be  under  a  Uixuted 
monarchy.  And  although  the  republicans 
of  the  fame  period  were  generally  thougbt 
friends  to  freedom,  yet  fbme  aflumed  the 

chara^er 
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eliarafler  and  fentlments  of  republlcansi  be* 
caufe  they  wifhed  to  eftablilh  tyranny* 

Men  of  the  greateft  worth  and  virtue  aU 
ways  have  had,  and  always  will  have  different 
ipeculative  opinions  on  thofe  two  different 
forms  of  government ;   every  man  has  a 
right  to  fpeculate  on  government  as  on  all 
other  fulyeds,  and  while  he  confines  him- 
felf  to  fpeculation  he  is  not  the  jufl  object 
of  punifhment ;  but  when  from  fpeculation 
he  proceeds  to  a&ion  the  cafe  is  totally  dif- 
ferent.    The  peace  of  fociety  is  not  to  be 
with  impunity  diflurbed  with  infurredion, 
becaufe  a  few  men  prefer  a  different  form 
of  government  to  that  under  which  they 
live.     If  therefore  a  portion  of  the  fubjedlg 
of  a  republic  attempt  by  force  to  convert  it 
into  a  monarchy,  or  if  thofe  of  a  monar- 
chy endeavour  by  the  fame  means  to  over- 
turn, the  conflitution  and  form  a  republic ; 
the  men  againfl  whom  fuch  adions  are 
proved,  become  the  juft  objeds  of  punifh- 
VOL.  II.  T  mcnt; 
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mcnt ;  and  by  the  laws  of  the  mlHcft  go- 
vernment, whether  monarchical  or  rcpubli* 
can,  that  ever  exifted,  that  puniihment  is 
death. 

The  rafli  and  intemperate  nature  of  cer- 
tain decrees  of  the  National  Convention  foon 
after  the  tenth  of  Anguft,  difcovered  a  difjpo- 
fition  to  convert  aH  the  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope into  republics;  and  the  fbdifh  anfwers 
made  by  fome  of  their  Prefidents  to  certain 
deputations  from  foreign  countries,  which 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention, 
tended  to  ftrengthen  the  fame  fufpicion. 

That  fome  inconiiderate  and  enthufiaftic 
men  entertained  fuch  an  idea,  is  evident 
from  the  circumftances  juft  mentioned ; 
but  that  the  majority  of  the  Convention 
could  think  fuch  a  fcheme  pradicable,  or 
that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Fraqce, 
to  put  herfelf  to  expence  or  trouble  to  bring 
it  about,  if  it  were,  fccms  highly  impro- 
bable. 

3  The 
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The  French  pretend  that  they  have  over- 
turned monarchy  in  France,  becaufe  of  the 
vices  inherent  in  that  kind  of  government, 
which  enfeebled  the  ftate  and  deprefled  the 
energy  of  the  nation.  They  declare  that, 
by  being  a  republic,  France  has  acquired 
triple  ftrength,  and  is  capable  of  efforts  far 
furpaffing  her  power  at  any  former  period. 

Without  examining  whether  the  efforts 
ihe  has  lately  made,  and  the  ftrength  ihe 
has  difplayed,  depend  on  her  being  a  repub« 
Kc,  or  on  other  circumftances,  how  is  this 
opinion  of  the  French  to  be  reconciled  with 
their  endeavouring  to  infpire  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe,  particularly  thofe  with 
whom  they  arc  at  war,  with  a  defire  to 
adopt  a  republican  form  of  government? 
Do  they  wifh  that  their  rivals  and  enemies 
fiiould  acquire  triple  ftrength  alfo  ?  If  all 
the  monarchies  of  Europe  were  converted 
into  republics,  then,  according  to  the  prin« 
ciples  of  the  French  themfelves,  the  great 
T  2  fupcriority 
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fiipcrlprity  they  have  acquired  would*  be 
left)  and  their  weight  in  the  balance  of 
Europe  reduced  to  what  it  was  bdfore  the 
Revolution. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  in  cndeavouring-^tQ 
overturn  monarchies  they  are  aduated  hj 
hatred  to  kings,  and  by  private  malevolence  ( 
but  whatever  indications  of  this  kind  may 
fiave  appeared  in  moments  of  enthuflafm, 
it  is  impoffible  to  imagine  that  the  govern- 
ors of  a  great  nation  can,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  childifh  humour,  perfifl:  in  a  plan, 
which,  according  to  their  own  principles, 
would,  when  accompliftied,  render  theif  ri- 
vals more  formidable.  To  a£t  conforma- 
bly to  ftate  policy,  and  confiflent  with  their 
declarations  refpeding  the  fource  of  their 
new  acquired  ftrength  ;  fo  far  from  fpread- 
ing  their  opinions  among  other  nations, .  or 
ufmg  any  means  of  inducing  them  to  adopt 
the  maxims  of  their  Convention,  the  Frenck 
ought  to  lay  a  general  embargo  upon  them, 

aad 
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jind  confine  them  within  their  own  territo- 
ries as  valuable  fecrets,  which  fecure  their 
fuperiority  over  monarchical  ftates,  as  com- 
pletely as  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  feciired  a  fii* 
periority  to  the  Spaniards  over  the  Mexi- 
cans. It  feems  highly  probable  that  they 
have  now  at  leaft  relinquifhed  the  fyftem  of 
republican  crufades,  if  they  ever  ferioufly 
•ntertained  it,  and  have  pretty  generally 
adopted  the  principles  of  one  of  their  coun- 
trywomen, who  in  converfation  with  an 
Englifhman,  who  aflerted  that  it  would  be 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  French  nation 
to  reftore  monarchy  before  they  could  ob- 
tain peace,  replied,  "  Monfieur,  nous  ne 
voulons  plus  de  roi — c'eft  notre  affaire,  lait- 
fez  nous  tranquilles.  Mais  vous  autres  vous 
aimez  les  rois,  a  la  bonne  heure,  prenez  en 
une  douzaine  fi  vous  voulez— on  vous  laif- 
fcra  tranquilles/' 

But  if  there  is  little  reafon  to  think  that 

the  French  will  ever  take  pa|ti8  to  fpread  their 

T  3  political 
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political  principles  in  this  country,  there  is  ftill 
Icfs  rcafon  to  dread  that  either  their  princi- 
ples or  example  will  be  adopted  by  the  pco« 
pie  of  Great  Britain,  although  the  French 
bad  diat  intention :    the  incidents  of  the 
French  revolution  arc  fufl5cient,   and  far 
more  than  fufficient,  to  remove  fuch  an  idea 
from  every  worthy  mind,  however  fond  of 
genuine  freedom.     Can  a  national  ftrength 
that  is  acquired  by  the  feizing  of  private 
property,  be  an  objeft  of  envy  to  the  citi* 
zens  of  a  country  where  property  is  fecure ) 
Can  the  idea  of  provinces  added  to  France, 
b(?  a  compenfation  to  thofe  French  citizens 
whofe  fortunes  have  been  torn  from  them 
to  defray  the  expencc  of  the  conqueft  ?  Can 
any  amount  of  fuccefs  againft  foreign  ene* 
mies  afford  confolation  to  thofe  who  deplore 
the  lofs  of  parents,  of  conforts^  of  children, 
of  friends  or  relations,  by  internal  mafia? 
cres? 

As  England  can  derive  no  benefit  from 

the 
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die  miiciy  of  individuals  ia  France,  and 
certainly  feels  many  inconvenicncies  from 
the  augmented  ftrength  of  that  nation,  by 
whatever  honible  means  it  has  been  aiig« 
mented ;  afliiredly  it  is  her  intereft,  inde- 
pendent of  ten  thoufand  confiderations  arif- 
ing  from  general  humanity,  that  a  fafe  and 
honourable  peace  were  fpeedily  obtained,  by 
which  her  own  profperity  might  be  fecured, 
and  the  wretched  individuals  of  France  might 
become  mote  happy  and  iefs  formidable* 
Let  France  retain  the  republican  form  of 
government  fhe  (eems  fo  fond  of,  if  (he 
choofes  ;   and  let  the  inhabitants  of  this 
idand  ferioufly  refled  on  the  two  great  at* 
tempts  that  have  been  made  in  Europe  to 
turn  a  monarchy  into  a  republic.   The  one 
took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  lail  century, 
the  other  towards  the  end  of  this.   England 
was  the  theatre  of  the  firft,  France  of  the 
fecond.  After  exhibiting  a  moft  fanguinary 
fpedacle  to  Europe,  of  four  years  continu- 
T4  ance, 
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ancc,  the  firft  ended  in  the  tyranny  of 
Cromwell ;  the  fecond  flill  continues,  fpread* 
ing  bloodfhed  and  difmay  through  Europe^ 
and  rendering  France  the  abode  of  wrctch- 
•dnefs.  Let  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland 
alfo  remember,  that  monarchy  was  not  re- 
ftored  to  Great  Britain  by  a  combination  of 
foreign  powers,  difpleafed  forfooth  at  her 
having  aflfumed  a  republican  form  of  go-» 
vernment.  Rather  than  have  admitted  of 
filch  infolent  interference,  or  reftored  mo* 
narchy  at  their  command,  fhe  would  have 
remained  a  republic  until  this  hour:  but 
the  free-born  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  without 
the  leaft  regard  or  confideration  for  the  opi- 
nion or  inclination  of  other  ftates,  thought 
proper  to  re-eftablifh  monarchy.  And  who 
can  fay  what  France  left  entirely  to  the  free- 
dom of  her  own  choice  might  do  ?  Is  it 
unlikely  that,  harafled  and  difgufted  with 
fo  many  internal  cpnvulfions,  and  rctainii^g 

a  due 
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a  due  feoie  of  the  abufes  of  her  ancient  go« 
vernmenty  (he  may,  as  foon  as  fhe  obtains 
breathing  time,  feek  for  permanent  peace 
and  profperity  in  a  monarchical  form  of 
government,  equally  free  from  the  vices  of 
the  old  fyftem  and  of  the  prefent  ?  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wifhed,  that 
Great  Britain  will  ever  adhere  to  and  fup- 
port  the  genuine  fpirit  of  her  own  free  Con- 
ftitution  J  and  while  fhe  exprefles  a  juft  de- 
tcftation  of  the  democratic  tyranny  which  has 
prevailed  in  France,  that  fhe  will  ever  main- 
tain an  equal  averfion  to  the  more  regular 
and  impofmg  defpotifm  of  fome  of  the 
powers  combined  againft  that  unhappy 
country. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

^e  National  Affifnbly  avoid  any  Inquiry  con^ 

cermng  the  Infults  offered  to  the  King-^ 

Strange  Addrefs  of  the  Department  of  Paris 

to  the  King — Cardinal  of  Montmorency  and 

BiJl^P  ofSenlif  refign  their  Offices — Kings 

• 
Chaplains  difmiffed — ^he  King  hears  Mafs 

performed   by   a  Conjiitutional  Prieji  on 

Eajier-day — M.  La  Fayette  rejigns  his  Com* 

mandj  and  afterwards  at  the  Entreaty  of 

the  Troops  refumes  it — Kings  Declaration 

to  Foreign  Courts — //  has  a  bad  FffeS-- 

Done  again/l  the  Opinion  of  M.Montmorin — 

Scheme  concerted  with  the  Emperor  for  re-^ 

ejiablijhing  the  Kings  Authority^ 

"^TTHEN  the  National  Aflembljr  paflfed 

to  the  order  of  the   day  on  the 

King's  complaint^  jt  did  not  proceed  from 

their 
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their  being  infenfible  to  the  infult  which 
had  been  offered  to  him,  or  from  the  majo- 
rity being  unwilling  that  the  guilty  fhould 
be  feverely  punifhed ;  but  from  their  being 
perfuaded  that,  in  the  fpirit  to  which  the 
populace  and  the  National  Guards  had  beea 
wrought  upt  any  attempt  to  animadvert  on 
the  fubjcft  would  expofc  the  wcaknefs  of  the 
Affembly,  and  perhaps  prove  dangerous  to 
the  Royal  Family. 

The  Department  of  Paris  had  found  it 
expedient -to  invite  the  Sedions  to  meet  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  King 
had  been  at  the  National  AiTembly ;  and  the 
queftion  fubmitted  to  their  deliberation  was, 
whether  they  fhould  addrefs  him  to  fulfil 
his  intention  of  going  to  St.  Cloud,  or  re- 
turn him  thanks  for  having  chofen  to  re- 
main at  Paris,  that  the  public  tranquillity 
might  be  no  longer  difturbed. 

As  all  the  world  knew  that  it  was  not 
{torn  choice  that  the  King  had  remained  at 

Paris, 
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Paris,  this  feemed  an  additional  infult ;  and 
at  any  rate  nothing  could  be  more  indecent, 
and  more  humiliating  both  to  the  King  and 
the  National  Aflembly,  than  to  fubmit  to  the 
Ihopkeepers  and  tradefmen  of  Paris  fuch  a- 
queftion. 

The  majority  of  the  Sedions  gave  a  wifer 
anfwer  than  there  was  reafon  to  expefl:,  by 
declaring  in  general  terms  tliat  there  was  no 
room  for  deliberating.  But  the  Miniftcrs, 
and  thofe  immediately  about  the  King's  per- 
fon,  were  fo  terrified  at  the  agitation  which 
prevailed,  and  particularly  at  the  aflertion, 
which  had  been  printed,  and  pafted  on  the 
walls,  of  meafures  having  been  prepared  to 
tranfport  the  Royal  Family  from  St.  Cloud 
to  Compiegne,,  that  the  King  was  advifed  to 
contradidt  that  afTertion  in  a  letter  to  the 
Department  of  Paris,  in  which  it  was  alfo 
defired,  that  this  contradidion  fhould  bq 
made  public  as  foon  as  poflible. 

The  Department  accordingly  ordered  the 

King's 
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Kitlg^s  declaration  to  be  immediately  put>- 
liihed)  and  circulated  at  all  places  of  public 
refort.  But  declarations  of  a  contrary^  ten- 
dency were  alfo  fixed  upon  the  walls,  and 
flowed  to  remaini  while  that  of  the  ICing 
was  in  many  places  torn  down  by  the  po« 
pukce  as  ^dfe. 

The  Club  of  Jacobins,  that  of  the  Corde- 
liers, and  the  Societe  Fraternelle,  chiefly 
made  up  of  the  moil  wicked  and  worthlefs 
members  of  the  former,  perfevered  with  fuch 
fuccefs  in  agitating  the  populace,  and  in  cor- 
rupting the  minds  of  the  National  Guards, 
that  the  Department  of  Paris  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  prefent  an  addrefs  to  the  King, 
exprefling  their  concern  at  the  favour  he 
ihewcd  to  the  non-juring  Clergy,  and  others 
who  wore  enemies  of  the  Conftitution,  beg- 
ging *•  that  he  would  withdraw  his  counte- 
nance from  all  thofe  of  whom  the  people  were 
fufpicious ;  that  he  would  announce  by  his 
AmbalTadors  at  the  diflferent  courts  of  £u- 
6  rope, 
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rope,  that  a  glorious  revolution  had  taken 
place  in  France,  which  he  had  cordially 
adopted;  and  that  he  was  proud  of  being 
the  King  of  a  free  people.'*  The  addreia 
concluded  with  the  exprefiion  of  a  defircr^ 
that  the  King  would  entruft  this  annuncia- 
tion of  his  fentiments  to  Minifters  who  were 
7U>t  unworthy  oftrtifti, 

In  fhort^  the  import  of  the  addrefs  was, 
that  the  King  fhould  difmifs  the  fervants  he 
lovedy  and  employ  thofe  he  hated ;  that  he 
fhould  not  receive  the  Sacrament  from  Priefts 
whom  he  regarded  on  account  of  their 
piety,  but  from  thofe  he  defpifed  for  thdr 
irreligion ;  that  he  fhould  announce  a  feries 
of  grofs  fdfehoods  to  all  the  Courts  of 
Europe ;  and  finally,  that  he  fhould  change 
the  Minifters  in  whom  he  put  truft  fw 
Mhers  in  whom  he  put  none. 

Thefe  were  firange  requefts  to  be  made 
to  a  King;  efpecially  as  they  were  not  made 
by  a  foreign  enemy  at  the  gates  of  his  capi- 
tal 
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tal  after  a  viflory  ;  but  by  thofe  who  had 
the  direction  of  his  capital,  and  who  called 
themfelves  his  loving  fubjeds.  Nothing  can 
give  a  ftronger  idea  of  the  wretched  ftate  to 
which  thi«  unfortunate  Monarch  was  re- 
duced, than  that  it  was  thought  neceflarj 
that  they  ihould  all,  except  the  lad,  be  im- 
mediately complied  with. 

To  alleviate  as  much  as  was  in  their 
power  the  pain  of  fuch  a  compliance,  the 
Cardinal  of  Montmorency,  Grand  Aumd* 
nier,  the  Bifhop  of  Senlis,  Premier  Aum6- 
nier,  M.  de  Villequier  and  M.  Amedee  dc 
Duras,  Principal  Gentlemen  of  the  King*$ 
Bedchamber,  gave  in  their  refignations.  All 
the  ecclefiaftics  belonging  to  the  King^ 
chapel  were  difmifled ;  and  on  the  firft  Sun« 
day  after  the  addrefs  of  the  Department,  he 
w«nt  to  the  church  of  Saint-Germain*rAux« 
errois,  and  heard  mafs.  performed  by  the 
acw  Prieft  on  f-after-day. 

Whatever  uneafinefs  the  others  may  have 

produced, 
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produced,  it  is  probable  that  this  laft  ^ai  1 
facrifice  more  repugnant  to  the  King's  con* 
fcience  than  all  the  reft ;  fince  he  confidered 
the  facred  rite  as  in  fome  degree  prophaned 
by  the  worthleflhefs  of  the  perfon  who  per- 
formed it :  for  there  is  no  queftion  that  the 
King  had  been  taught  to  confider  all  the 
ecclefiaftics  in  that  light  who  had  takea  the 
oaths« 

Unfounded  as  fuch  an  opinion  may  be» 
it  is  not  fo  abfurd  as  to  impute  any  thing 
criminal  to  men,  becaufe  they  refufed  to 
take  the  oaths;  and  the  outcry  that  was 
raifed  againft  them  was  as  wicked  as  abfurd 
The  general  accufation  of  their  being  rifrac^ 
iaires  h  la  hi  was  abfolutely  falfe.  The  law 
exadled  that  they  fhould  either  take  a  parti- 
cular oath>  or  refign  their  benefices.  They 
chofe  the  laft.  This  is  no  breach  of  law : 
on  the  contrary^  it  is  conforming  to 
tie  law  by  choofmg  one  qf  two  meafures 
left  to  their  option  by  the  law ;  and,  in 

affording 
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tiShrdiAg  protedioQ  to  men  reduced  to  want 
by  obeying  the  didates  of  their  confcience 
the  King  obferved  the  laws  of  humanity 
without  violating  thofe  of  the  Conftitution* 

The-  Conftitution  alfo  left  the  free  exer- 
cife  of  his  religion  to  every  individual* 
M^rs.  Barnave,  Rabaud  de  Saint-Etienne^ 
and  other  Proteftant  members  of  the  Na« 
tional  AfTembly,  who  had  in  compliance 
with  the  will  of  the  majority  voted  for  the 
civil  conftitution  of  the  Clergy,  were  al- 
lowed,  as  well  as  every  other  perfon  in 
France,  the  public  exercife  of  their  religion. 
It  was  never  exaSed  of  any  of  them  to  at- 
tend the  Catholic  worfhip  adminiftered  by 
ecdeAaftics  who  had  taken  the  oaths.  How 
cruel  and  arbitrary  muft  it  appear  then  to  ^ 
infift  upon  the  King's  doing  this,  or  to  re- 
fufe  to  him  the  freedom  of  worfhipping 
God  in  his  private  chapel  in  the  manner 
moft  agreeable  to  his  confcience ! — a  freedom 
which  the  Conftitution  allowed  to  be  ufed 

VOL.  /!•  U  publicly 
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publidy  by  every  perfon  in  the  kingdonl 
without  exception. 

M.  de  la  Fayette  was  fo  difgufted  at  the 
fhameful  fcene  on  the  iSth  of  April,  that 
he  rcfigned  the  command  of  the  National 
Guards.  It  then  appeared  how  much  he 
was  beloved  by  them.  All  the  battalions 
affembled.  They  appointed  deputations  to 
the  General,  expfefling  fonrow  for  their  paft 
conduft,  and  promifing  implicit  obedience 
to  his  orders  in  future.  They  alfo  fent 
deputations  to  the  Municipality  and  to 
the  Department,  entreating  them  to  join 
in  foliciting  the  General  to  refume  the 
command. 

The  hotel  of  La  Fayette  was  filled  with 
thefe  deputations  from  the  different  batta- 
lions, from  the  time  that  he  had  given  in 
his  refignation  until  the  following  morning 
at  five  o^clock.  The  ftreet  in  which  his 
houfe  flood  was  crowded  with  the  men,  all 
waiting  with  impatience  for  the  news  of 

his 
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kis  having  yielded  to  their  entreaties }  bilt 
finding  that  h6  dill  refufed^  they  went  ia 
crowds  to  the  Town-houfe,  aod  begged  of 
the  Municipality  to  ufe  their  influeitce  with 
the  General  that  he  (hould  refume  the  com- 
mand* The  Municipality,  perceiving  that 
citiz.bns  of  all  the  fedions  joined  in  this  re- 
queft  of  the  National  Guards,  declared  that 
they  would  become  refponfible  for  the  fu- 
ture obedience  of  the  battalions^  and  en- 
treated the  General  to  yield  to  the  defire  of 
his  fellow-citizene. 

M.  La  Fayette  expreffcd  a  proper  fenfc 
of  the  honour  done  him ;  adding,  that  he 
would  not  prefume  to  give  an  immediate 
anfwer^  but  would  the  following  day  attend 
the  Municipality  at  the  Town-houfe,  and 
there  deliver  to  them  his  fentiments. 

M.  La  Fayette  went  accordingly  at  ten 

o'clock,  and  in  the  common  hall,  where  he 

found  all  the  reprefentatives  of  the  Common 

Council,  with  deputies  from  all  the  battalions 

U  2  of 
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of  National  Guards  aflembled,  pronoun* 
ced  a  difcourfe  equally  diftxnguiihed  for 
modefty  and  good  fenfe.  He  placed  in 
a  flxong  point  of  view  the  horror  which 
every  enlightened  citizen  muft  have  felt  at 
beholding  thofe  whofe  duty  it  is  to  fupport 
the  laws  oppofe  their  execution.  He  added 
that,  if  the  capital,  which  was  the  cradle  of 
the  Revolution,  inftead  of  refpedling  and 
obeying  the  Executive  Powers,  fhould  be- 
fiege  them  with  tumuks^  and  fatigue  them 
with  infults,  it  would  from  being  the  ho- 
noured  example  become  the  terror  of  the 
French  nation  ;  that  in  the  marks  rf  regard 
tvith  which  his  fellow-citizens  had  honoured 
hini,  too  much  attention  had  been  paid  to 
an  individual,  but  not  enough  to  the  laws. 
"  Dans  les  marques  fi  touchantes  d'afFediori 
que  j'ai  re9ues,''  faid  he,  "  on  a  beaucoup 
trop  fait  pour  moi,  on  n'a  pas  aflez  fait 
poiir  la  loi ;  je  me  fuis  convaincu,  avec  la 
plus  tendre  emotion^  que  mes  camarades 

m*aimoient ; 
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m^almoient;  je  n'ai  point  encore  fu  a  quel 
point  ils  cheriflbient  toi  les  principes  fur 
lefquels  la  liberie  eft  fondle  */'  And  he 
concluded  by  refufing  to  refume  the  com- 
mand* 

On  this  refufal,  and  thofe  obfervations  of 
M.  La  Fayette,  it  was  refolved,  that  each 
battalion  fhould  aflemble  the  following  day, 
and  make  a  declaration  of  their  fentiments 
on  the  fubjed  pointed  out  in  M.  La  Fay- 
ette's difcourfe;  which  was  done  accord.- 
ingly  by  all  the  different  regiments  j  and 
in  their  declarations,  inftead  of  expreffiqg 
attachment  to  their  General,  and  wifhes 
that  he  fhould  refume  the  command,  they 
fpeak  folely  of  their  fubmiffion  to  Law, 

♦  In  the  affeSing  marks  of  attachment  I  have  re- 
ceived, too  much  regard  is  (hewn  to  me,  and  too  little 
to  the  Iaws«  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  my  com- 
rades love  me ;  but  I  am  ftill  to  learn,  how  far  tbey  are 
attached  to  thofe  principles  on  which  liberty  is  founded* 
U  3  their 
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their  zeal  for  the  Conftitution,  and  their  re^ 
folution  to  obey  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
iivithout  once  mentioning  M,  La  Fayette. 

The  Municipality  having  verified  the  de* 
clarations  of  the  National  Guards,  of  the 
Cannoniers,  of  the  various  companies  of 
Chaflfeurs,  and  of  the  Cavalry,  decreed, 
that  the  Mayor  at  the  head  of  a  depu- 
tation of  eight  Members  of  the  Common 
Council  fliould  wait  on  the  General,  and 
reprefent  to  him  that  it  would  endanger 
the  State  if  he  perfifted  in  his  firft  refolu- 
tion,  and  that  the  greateft  proof  of  patrio- 
tifm  he  could  give  would  be  to  refume  the 
command. 

It  was  impoflible  to  refift  longer — M.  Ls^ 
Fayette  thanked  the  Mayor  and  deputation 
in  becoming  terms, ;  apd  the  day  fpllowing 
having  refumed  the  command,  he  exprefle4 
his  fenfe  of  the  honour  done  him  by  the 
yarious  corps;  and  being  then  on  the  parade 

befor^ 
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before  the  Town-houfe,  he  propofed  that 
they  fliould  go  in  a  body  to  the  King,  tak* 
jng  with  them  all  of  their  comrades  whom 
they  might  meet  by  the  way,  and  exprefs 
^eir  forrow  and  repentance  for  what  was 
pad,  and  renew  to  his  Majefly  their  decla- 
ration of  allegiance. 

This  propofal  was  diredly  adopted.  M* 
J-a  Fayette  accompjmied  them  to  the  Toiler 
ries ;  addrefTed  the  King^  in  the  name  of  all 
the  Nation^  Guards,  in  the  terms  which 
bad  been  agreed  on ;  received  a  gracious 
reception  and  anfwer  from  the  Monarch; 
and  as  foon  as  this  was  known,  the  troops 
cj^preflcd  their  (atisfadion  by  repeated  excla- 
mations of  "  Vive  le  Roi !  Vive  le  Reftau-^ 
fateur  de  la  Liberte  Fran9oife  !  Vive  1?  Pct 

tit-filsde  Henri  IV  ^r 
In  this  behaviour  of  the  National  Guards, 

♦  Long  live  the  King !  Long  live  the  Rcftorcr  of 
french  Liberty !  Long  live  the  Grandfon  of  Henry  IV ! 

V  4  who 
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who  having  been  eKcited  to  mutiny  and  fe« 
dition  were  fo  foon  after  brought  to  a  fenfe 
of  their  crime^  and  to  fuch  expreflions  of  re« 
morfe,  a  ftrong  proof  will  be  found  of  that 
ficklenefs  as  well  as  fenfibility  which  is  fo 
remarkable  in  the  French  chara^er^ 

This  people  receive  impreffions  with  afto* 
ni(hing  fenfibility ;  but  thefe  impreflions  are 
effaced,  and  give  way  to  others  of  a  diffc* 
rent  nature,  vrith  a  rapidity  as  extraordinary 
as  the  acutenefs  with  which  they  were  firft 
felt ;  which  makes  the  French  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  their  neighbours  fometimes  in  the 
light  of  children,  and  fometimes  in  that  of 
madmen*  But  when,  in  confequencc  oft 
this,  it  is  imagined  that  they  will  be  eafily 
taken  the  advantage  of,  they  difplay  of  a  fud- 
den,  and  when  lead  expedled,  a  maturity  and 
foundnefs  of  judgment  that  is  more  furpri- 
fmg  and  vexatious  to  their  eaemies  than 
iiU  the  reft. 

This 
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This  return  of  the  National  Cuards  to  a 
fenfe  of  their  duty  was  highly  provoking  to 
a  fee  of  men  who,  unhappily  for  France, 
were  at  this  time  concentred  in  the  capital* 
Some  of  thefe  men  from  miflaken  notions 
of  government,  and  fome  from  interefted 
and  malicious  motives^  were  continually 
ntfing  fufpicions  of  the  King,  and  cndea^ 
vouring  to  create  difcord  and  confuiioiu 
The  perfons  alluded  to  had  not  fo  much  in* 
fluence  in  the  National  AITembly,  nor  in  the 
Municipality,  as  they  came  to  have  foon  af- 
terwards ;  nor  were  they  fo  powerful  at  this 
time  in  the  Jacobin  Society,  to  which  many 
members  of  the  National  Affembly  belonged, 
as  they  were  in  the  Club  of  Cordeliers  and 
the  Societe  Fratemelle,  chiefly  compofed  of 
the  refiife  of  the  Jacobins* 

The  Municipality  having  been  informed 
that  fome  grenadiers  of  a  certain  dividon  of 
the  National  Guards  had  been  particularly 
adive  on  the  1 8  th  in  promoting,  the  mu- 
tiny, 
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Uny,  had  held  the  mod  abufive  language 
againft  the  Royal  Family,  and  had  threat- 
cncd  to  fire  upon  the  cavalry,  who  by  M. 
La  Fayette's  orders  were  endeavouring  to 
difengage  the  King's  coach,  decreed  that 
this  company  fhould  be  reduced,  and  ano- 
ther raifed  in  its  fteadt  The  redudion 
took  place  immediately ;  but  as  it  was  re- 
prefented  to  the  Municipality,  that  four- 
teen only  had  been  guilty  of  the  crimes 
charged,  all  the  reft  were  admitted  into  the 
new  formed  company.  This  tranfadion 
was  laldiihold  of  by  the  faftious  clubs 
above  alluded  to,  as  a  pretext  for  mur- 
murs, accufation,  and  fedition.  The  four- 
teen difcarded  foldiers  were  received  with 
marks  of  favour  by  the  Fraternal  Society  : 
they  were  feafted  by  the  Cordeliers,  and 
treated  as  perfecuted  patriots ;  while  the  con- 
duGt  of  the  Municipality  was  condemned, 
and  M.  La  Fayette  was  accufed  as  an  ene- 
piy  of  libcrtj',  and  pf  being  bougl^t  by  th^ 

Courts 
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Court  Emiflaries  were  alfo  employed  to 
blacken  his  charafter,  and  mifreprefent  his 
conduA)  among  the  groups  of  the  idlers  in 
the  places  of  public  refort  Placards  were 
pafted  up,  and  pamphlets  publifibed  againft 
him.  At  the  Cordeliers  fome  men  were 
heard  to  declare,  that  it  would  be  merit©-' 
rious  to  aflafGnatehim ;  and  at  the  Fraternal 
Society  a  woman,  fired  by  the  eloquence  of 
thefef  orators,  and  intoxicated  with  the  fpirit 
of  patriotifm«  ealled  him  among  other  bad 
names  a  fecond  Sifera^  and  fwore  that  (he 
would  take  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  en* 
tering  his  houfe,  and  driving  a  ndl  into  his 
temples  while  he  was  fail  afleep« 

The  capital  was  kept  in  fuch  a  ftate  of 
agitation  by  a  few  daring  and  unprincipled 
men,  who  had  the  dire<^ion  of  thofe 
ineendiary  focieties,  and  through  their 
means  great  influence  in  the  populous  fubf 
urbs  of  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau, 
^hcre  the  pooreft  and  moft  defperate  of  the 
3  citizens 
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cidzeos  liT^t  that  the  King  was  advlfed  to 
a  meafiire,  i^hich,  joined  to  what  he  had 
ahready  done^  would,  as  was  imagined,  re« 
move  all  jealoufy  of  him,  annihilate  every 
pretext  for  complaint,  and  tt  once  reftore 
the  pnUic  tranquillity*     M«  Montmorin,  at 
duB  time  Minifter  for  Foreign  Affairs,  came 
to  the  N^Okual  Aflembly,  and  read  a  letter 
which   by  the    King's  command,  as  he 
afferted,   be   had   tranfmitted    to  all  the 
French  AmbafTadors  and  Refldents  at  fo- 
reign Gomns,  as  his  Majefty's  genuine  and 
iincere  fentiments  refpeding  the  Revolu^ 
tion,  and  the  Conftitution  which  was  juft 
about  to  beeflabliihcd  in  France,  and  which 
thofe  Ambafladors  and  Refidents  were  re« 
quired  to  make  known  to  all  the  Courts 
<rf  Europe,  that  there  might  no  longer  re- 
main any  do\d)t  of  the  King's  complete  ap» 
probation  of  the  new  form  of  government 
which  he  had  fworn  to  maintain* 
In  this  letter  the  following  account  of 

the 
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the  Revolution  is  given :  •*  Ce  que  I'on  ap- 

pelle  la  Revolution,  n'eft  que  raa^andfie** 

Aent  d'une  foule  d'abus,  accumules  depuis 

de8  fi^cles  par  Terreur  du  Peuple,  ou  le  pou^ 

voir  des  Miniftres^  qui  n'a  jamais  etc  le 

pouvoir  des  Rois* 

^  Ges  abus  n^^toient  pas  moins  funeftes  a 

la  Nation  qu'au  Monarque.     Ges  ^bus,  Tau-* 

torite,  Tons  des  regnes  heureux^  n'av<Ht  cefl^ 

de  les  attaquer,  fans  pouvoir  les  detruirew 

Us  n'exiftent  plus.     La  Nation  Souveraine 

n'a  plus  que  des  citoyens  ^gaux  en  droits, 

plus  de  defpote  que  la  loi,  plu»  d'oiganett 

que  des  fondionnaires  publics,  et  le  Roi  eft 

le  premier  de  ces  fondionnsdres.     Telle  eft 

la  Revolution  Francoife  *•'* 

It 

*  That  which  is  called  the  Revolution  is  merely  an 
annihilation  of  a  number  of  abufes  which  had  been  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  in  the  courfe  of  ages  by  the  error 
of  the  People  or  the  power  of  Minifters,  but  never  were 
part  of  the  power  of  the  Kings. 

Thofe  abufes  were  not  lefs  detrimental  to  the  Nation 

than 
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It  was  added^  that  ^^  all  the  Kiag^s  pdwef 
was  maiQtained  hf  the  Codftitutioti,  except 
the  dangerous  power  of  making  lawS ;  that 
the  French  nation  had  no  internal  enemies^ 
but  thofe  who  are  fo  fooUfh  as  to  imagine 
that  twenty-four  millions  of  men,  after  hav- 
kg  by  a  bold  exertion  deftroyed  the  abufes 
of  their  government,  will  quietly  permit 
Ihem  to  be  re-eftabliflied  ;  that  the  moft 
dangerous  enemies  of  the  Nation  were  thofe 
who  circulated  doubts  of  the  King's  love  of 
the  Conftitution  j  that  fuch  men  were  either 
very  blinder  very  wicked  j  that,  believing 
themfelves  the  friends,  they  were  the  real 
enemies,   of  royalty ;  that  calumny   had 

riian  to  the  Monarch.  Under  the  happieft  reigns  thefe 
abyfet  were  attacked  by  authority  without  being  re- 
moved. They  cxift  no  longer.  The  Sovereign  Na- 
tion confifts  of  Citizens  equal  in  their  rights.  There  is 
now  no  power  fuperior  to  law  j  no  organ  by  which  the 
law  can  fpeak  but  the  public  officers  appointed  for  that 
purpofe }  and  the  King  is  the  firft  of  thofe  public  offi- 
cers.   Such  is  the  French  Revolution, 

even 
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even  gone  the  length  of  aflerding,  that  the 
King  did  not  enjoy  perfcft  liberty — and  this 
merely  becaufe  he  chofe  to  remain  eoh- 
ftantly  within  Paris— i  choice  which  he 
owed  to  the  patriotifm  and  love  of  the  citi* 
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If  the  Pope,  by  fome  extraordinary  acci- 
dent,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Hu^- 
gonotS  (faring  the  war  of  the  League,  and 
had  then  iflued  a  declaration  importing, 
that,  "  being  at  perfed  freedom,  he  took 
that  opportunity  of  avowing  his  belief  in 
the  religious  opinions  of  Calvin  j  that  all 
who  infmuated  that  he  was,  or  ever  had 
been,  of  a  different  way  of  thinking  were 
guilty  of  grofs  calumny ;  for  what  he 
wiflicd  above  all  things  was  to  fee  the  Ro* 
man  Catholic  worfhip  with  all  its  abo- 
minations abplifhed :''  fuch  a  declaration 
would  have  been  thought  every  bit  as  fm- 
cere  on  the  part  of  his  Holinefs  as  thofe  in 
the  letter  to  the  foreign  Courts  in  the  name 

of 
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of  Lewis  XVL  were  belietred  to  be  either 
at  thofe  Courts,  or  among  the  French  them* 
{elves  after  they  b^n  to-  refleft,  which  they 
never  do  during  the  firft  impreffion.  If  what 
is  announced  is  agreeable,  the  French  in  ge- 
neral are  fo  much  engrolTed  with  faldsfac* 
tion,  that  they  do  not  confider  whether  it 
be  probable  or  not.  The  reading  of  this 
letter  v^as  accordingly  heard  with  joy  by 
the  AfTembly,  and  with  enthufiaftic  applaufe 
by  the  audience  in  the  galleries* 

But  M.  Montmorin  had  no  part  in  the 
compofition  of  this  letter*  It  was  the  pro- 
duction of  two  of  the  moft  popular  mem- 
bers at  that  time  in  the  National  Affembly  ; 
who  being  of  opinion  that  the  ill  humour 
and  agitation  of  the  Parifians  proceeded  'en- 
tirely from  the  pains  taken  by  a  few  fedi- 
tious  individuals  to  infpire  them  vfith  a  no- 
tion that  the  King  hated  the  Conftitution, 
and  fecrctly  confpired  with  the  .  enemies 
ofFrancc  to  ovecturn  it,  imagined,  if  his 
I  Majefty 
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Majefty  would  make  a  full  and  ftrong  de- 
claration of  his  attachment  to  the  Conftitu- 
tion,  and  that  he  would  confider  all  its  ene- 
mies, whether  in  or  out  of  France,  as  his 
enemies,  and  order  this  declaration  to  be 
announced  to  the  different  Courts  of  Europe 
by    his   Ambafladors ;   that  this   meafure 
would  at  once  defeat  the  defigns  of  the  fe- 
ditious,  diffipate  the  fufpicions  of  the  people, 
reftorc  the  public  tranquillity,  and  render 
the  King  fo  popular,  that  he  and  the  whole 
Royal  Family  might  vifit  St*  Cloud,  Com- 
piegne,  and  the  other  royal  villas,  as  often 
as  they  pleafed,  without  raifing  the  leaft 
fufpicion  or  uneafinefs*    In  confequence  of 
this  perfuafion,  thofe  two  Deputies,  being 
acquainted    with   fome  perfons  conftandy 
near  the  King,  Imprefled  the  fame  upon 
them.     Their  reafoning,  being  repeated  to 
the  King,  was  afterwards  e^cpatiated  upon 
and  enforced  by  the  two  members  with  fuch 
energy,  that  he  was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to 
YOL.  II.  X  adopt 
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adopt  the  meafure,  and  defired  them  to  draw 
fuch  a  declaration  as  they  conceived  to  be 
neceflary  for  the  purpofe. 

They  accordingly  did  fo  ;  and  prefented 
it  to  his  Majefty,  who  without  any  altera- 
tion gave  it  to  M.  de  Montmorin,  with  or- 
ders to  reduce  it  to  the  form  of  a  letter  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  his  Ambafladors  at  the  diffe- 
rent Courts, 

M,  de  Montmorin,  having  perufed  this 
production,  was  afloniihed  at  the  whole, 
but  particularly  at  fome  affertions  evidenriy 
in  contradidion  with  recent  events  known 
to  all  France.  He  reprefented  to  the  King, 
that  he  was  much  afraid  it  would  have 
an  efFefl:  diredly  the  reverfe  of  what  was 
expededt  The  King,  being  ftrongly  pre- 
pofleffed  in  favour  of  the  meafure,  told  the 
Minifter  that  thofe  who  advifed  it  were  bet- 
ter acquainted  than  he  could  be  with  the 
temper  of  the  Parifians,  and  therefore  he 
perfifted  in  the  order  he  had  given :  oa 

which 
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Viiich  M.  de  Montmorin  begged  to  be  aU 
lowed  to  refign  his  office.  The  King,  dif* 
pleafed  with  the  propofal,  anfwered  that  he 
expected  to  be  obeyed  in  the  firft  place ;  and 
with  regard  to  his  refignation,  tbat  might 
be  fettled  afterwards. 

M.  de  Montmorin  fubmitted,  and  fent 
the  declaration  to  the  Ambaffadorsi  and  a 
copy,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  the  Na-* 
tional  Aflembly  *• 

But,  notwithftanding  the  demonftrations 
of  joy  and  applaufe  which  the  firft  read** 
ing  produced,  when  people  had  time  to 
weigh  and  confider  it  with  coolnefs  and 
attention,  it  became  evident  that  M.  de 
Montmorin  eftimated  it  properly  i  that  the 
authors  of  the  declaration  had  overfhot  the 

*  The  account  of  this  tran(a£tion  was  received  from 
on6,  whofe  iituation  enabled  him  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  whole,  and  wKofe  veracity  may  be  depended  upon. 

M.  de  Montmorin  was  not  fuperfeded  in  his  office 
«ntil  the  moatb  of  O^ober,  at  his  repeated  requefl. 

X  2  mark 
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mark  they  aimed  at.  Even  thofe  who  wcrt 
mod  difpofed  to  believe  that  the  King's 
rcfolution  was  to  reft  fatisfied  with  the 
Conftitution,  and  never  to  enter  into  any 
plot  for  its  overthrow,  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  expreffions  in  this  de- 
claration went  greatly  beyond  virhat  he 
could  really  feel  j  and  therefore  condemned 
it  in  their  hearts  as  a  meafure  of  weak- 
nefs.  Others  lefs  partial  to  the  King  con- 
demned it  as  a  proof  of  falfehood,  and- 
fpread  their  opinions  with  fuch  affiduity, 
that  in  a  very  fhort  time  the  fufpicions  of 
his  having  an  intention  to  withdraw  from 
the  kingdom  was  more  general  than  ever  j 
and  the  Royal  Family  were  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  remaining  conftantly  within  the 
barriers  of  Paris  ;  for  it  was  apparent  that 
the  fhorteft  cxcurfion  might  have  occafioncd 
a  very  dangerous  infurredion. 

A  perfon  who  had  aded  an  important 

part  in  the  affairs  of  France,  in  confequeoce 

6  of 
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of  which  he  was  under  the  neceflity  of 
withdrawing  from  that  country,  had  long 
meditated  a  plan  for  the  re-eftabli(hment  of 
the  King's  authority,  which  he  reprefentcd 
as  the  common  caufe  of  Kings,  and  had 
been  very  adlive  at  the  different  Courts  of 
Europe  in  hb  endeavours  to  bring  them  to 
the  fame  way  of  thinking. 

It  was  natural  to  expe6:  that  his  argu- 
ments were  as  likely  to  fucceed  with  the 
brother  of  the  Queen  of  France  as  with  any 
ether  potentate.  He  laid  his  plan,  there- 
fore, before  the  Emperor  Leopold,  who  was 
then  at  Mantua,  whom  he  found  difpofcd 
as  he  could  have  wifhed,  and  foon  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  adopt  it  in  the  moft 
eameft  manner.  After  every  thing  had 
been  arranged  for  the  execution  of  this  pro- 
jed,  it  was  thought  proper  to  communicate 
the  particulars  to  the  King  him£elf,  ta  obtain 
his  concurrence  and  co-operation.  Count 
Alphonfe  Durfort,  a  French  gentleman  of 
knowa  courage  and  fidelity,  who  was  at 
X  3  that 
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that  time  at  Mantua^  was  entrufted  with 
this  dangerous  and  very  confidential  fcr- 
vice.  At  various  interviews  wjith  the  Em- 
peror, the  whole  particulars  of  the  project 
were  communicated  to  the  Count,  who 
agreed  to  fet  out  diredly  for  Paris,  and^  as 
foon  as  he  fhould  have  fulfilled  his  miilion 
to  the  King,  he  was  to  return  to  the  Empe- 
ror with  the  King's  acquiefcencc ;  for  that 
was  all  that  was  required,  and  of  it  nodoubt 
was  entertained.  The  particulars  of  this 
projcfl:^  confifting  of  twenty-one  articles, 
were  given  to  the  Count  in  writing ;  but  he 
was  defired  to  get  them  by  heart,  left  any 
intelligence  he  might  receive,  or  any  accl-p 
dent  that  might  happen  during  the  journey, 
fliOul4  render  it  ncceflary  to  deftroy  the 
paper. 

The  firft  article  expreffes  the  general  de-» 
fign,  namely,  the  reftoration  of  Lewis*, 

♦  Thcfc  articles,  as  far  as  the  author  pf  this  wor|c 
knows,  were  never  before  publifhed.  That  they  arc 
nuthentic,  he  has  the  moft  complete  convldion. 

7  The 
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The  fecond-  announces  that  the  icheme 
was  combined  and  fupported  by  the  Em- 
perofi  the  Kings  of  Spaiti  and  Sar dinia,  the 
Swifs  Cantons,  and  the  Circles  of  the  Em- 
pire J  and  afferts  that  there  were  aflurances 
from  other  Powers  of  Europe  that  they 
would  not  oppofc. 

The  third  article  is  in  the  following 
words:  L*Empereur  fera  filer  35,000 
hommes  fur  les  frontieres  de  Flandres  et  du 
Hainaut ;  k  la  m6me  6po^ue  les  troupes  des 
Cercles  fe  porteront  au  nombre  de  14,000 
hommes  au  moin$  fur  TAlface.  Les  SuifTes 
en  meme  nombre  fc  pr^fenteront  fur  la  fron-p 
tiere  du  Lionnois  et  de  la  Franche  Comte. 
Le  Roi  de  Sardaigne  entrera  en  Dauphine 
avec  15,000  hommes.  L*£fpagne  a  deja 
raffemble  1 2,000  hommes  dans  la  Catalogne, 
et  portera  a  20,000  les  troupes  qui  mena- 
ceront  les  provinces  meridionales,-  Tous 
ces  differens  corps  formeront  une  maffe  do 
100,000  hommes,  qui  fe  portera  divifee  en 
X  4  cinq 
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cinq  colonnes  fur  chacune  des  frontieres  axiXm 
quelles  les  diflf^rens  Etats  correfpoculeiit.  A 
ces  ^rm^es  fe  joindront  les  regiments  .reftci 
fideks,  dcs.  volontaires  armes  dont  on  eft 
fur,  et  tou3  les  m^contents  des  provincet 
qui  n'attendent  que  du  fccours  pour  fe  de-;' 
clarer  *. 

♦  The  Emperor  will  order  35,000  men  to  march  to 
the  frontiers  of  Flanders  and  Hainault ;  at  the  fame  time 
the  troops  of  the  Circles,  to  the  number  o^  14,000  at 
leaft,  will  march  to  Alface.  The  fame  number  of  Svrifs 
will  march  towards  the  J^ionnois  ^nd  Franche  Comte. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  will  enter  into  Dauphine  with 
15,000  men.  Spain  has  already  12,000  in  Catalonia^ 
and  will  augment  to  20,000  the  army  which  wiU 
threaten  the  fouthcrn  provinces  of  Fraiicc.  Tbofe 
different  corps  amount  in  all  to  100,000  ;  which  being 
divided  into  five  columns,  will  prefs  oa  the  different 
frontiers  of  France,  next  to  the  countries  to  which  thf 
columns  belong.  Thofe  armies  will  be  joined  by  fuch 
of  the  French  regiments  as  Jiave  remained  faithful,  by 
fome  armed  volunteers  who  may  be  depended  upon,  a$ 
well  as  all  thofe  in  the  provinces  who  are  difcoiitented 
with  the  p(^fent  gqvernmei)^  who  will  declare  for  the 
King  as  foon  as  the  armies  approach, 

-•  Jrtick 
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Artkk  IV.  L'Empercur  eft  affur^  At% 
bonnes  difpofidons  du  Roi  de  Pru&^  et  U, 
Majefte  Imp6riale  e'eft  diargee  elk*rin£mo 
de  la  corrdpondaocedirede^aTec  la  Cow 
de  Berlin,  Sec.  ^ 

jirticl£V.  Cki  aura  faiad£  teak  cettectttl^ 
lition  i(ecrete  jufqu'au  moment  de  i'explo* 
fion ;  c*eil  pourquoi  on  fera  en.forte.d'em^ 
pecher  toute  infurredion  partielle  dans  1  in« 
t^ricurf. 

Article  VL  La  pais  de  la  RiifSe  et  de  la 

Turquie  etant  plus  que  probable  dans  le  coU4 

rant  de  Juillet,  on  n'aura  pas  a  craindm  lei 

embarras  que  la  guerre   auroit   pu  occa« 

fionqer  h 

In 

♦  The  Emperor  is  aflured  of  the  King  of  Pruffia's 
good  intentions,  and  has  taken  upon  himfelf  the  direSb 
corrcfpondence  with  the  Court  of  Berlin. 

t  Care  will  be  taken  to  keep  this  coalition  fecret  till 
the  mckment  of  explo£on,  for  which  purpofe  partial  in- 
furrcfiions  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom  fhould 
be  prevented. 

0  As  a  peace  betwixt  Ruflia  and  Turkey  will  in  all 

probability 
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.  la  the  feveuth  article  the  reafons  are  raen« 
tioned  at  length  for  believing  that  one  hun- 
dred thouTand  men  will  be  more  than  fuf- 
ficient :  the  principal  is,  that  thefe  armies 
are  to  be  conlidered  only  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  nobility 9  the  troops,  and  the  nadves  of 
France  who  vnW  declare  for  the  fame  caufe 
as  foon  as  the  Combined  Armies  (hall  ap- 
pear on  the  frontiers* 

Article  Fill.  Every  thing  to  be  ready  by 
the  end  of  Auguft.  A  Proteftation  by  all 
the  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family,  figned 
by  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Naples,  and  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  will  be  publiflied*  A 
Manifefto  of  the  Emperor  will  appear  foon 
aften 

Article  IX.  Quoique  TEmpcreur  foit 
Tame  et  le  chef  dc  Tentreprife,  il  feroit  peut- 
ctre  dangercux  pour  la  Reine  qu'il  parutea 

probability  take  place  in  July,  nothing  is  to  We  feared 
from  the  diforders  which  a  continuation  of  that  war 
might  have  occafioned. 

Ctre 
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jfitre  le  premier  moblie,  et  on  ne  manqueroit 
pas  d'attribuer  a  la  maifon  d'Autriche  ce  que 
rAfleir.blee  s'efforcera  de  faire  paroltre 
odieux  au  peuple*  Ceft  pourquoi,  et  da 
confcntement  de  TEmpereur,  on  aura  foia 
de  faire  paroltre  avant  tout,  la  Proteftatioa 
de  la  maifon  de  Bourbon,  et  le  Manifeftede 
S.  M.  L  Tenant  au  fecours  des  Princeg  \ez6s^ 
prennant  la  defenfe  de$  tetes  couronnee?  avec 
de  plus  grands  moyens,  n'en  fera  que  plus 
iropofant  ♦. 
jlrticks  X.  and  XL    entirely  regard  the 

♦  Although  the  Emperor  is  the  foul  and  chief  rf 
the  enterprife,  it  might  be  dangerous  for  the  Queen 
that  he  (hould  appear  to  be  the  firft  mover  of  it; 
for  whatever  is  moft  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  or 
what  the  Aifembly  can  make  appear  fo,  will  be  imputed 
tP  the  FJoufe  of  Auftria,  For  this  reafon,  with  the  Em- 
peror's Gonfent,  the  Protedation  in  the  name  of  the  Houle 
of  Bourbon  will  appear  in  the  firft  place ;  and  then  his 
imperial  Majefty*s  Manifefto  in  favour  of  the  injured 
Princes,  and  in  defence  of  all  crowned  heads,  will  appear 
vith  greater  efficacy. 

Proteftatioa 
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Proteftation  intended  to  be  publiflied  in  the 
name  of  the  Kourbon  family.  The  King 
and  Queen  of  Naples  have  feen  it;  and  only 
wait  until  it  fhall  be  figned  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  before  they  fign  it. 

JirticU  XII.  The  King  of  Sardinia  is  in 
the  bed;  difpofition ;  his  troops  are  ready^ 
and  he  only  waits  the  fignal  from  the  Em- 
peror* 

•   Jlrticle  XIII.   The  Diet  of  Ratilbon  hat 
not  yet  taken  final  refolutions. 

Article  XIV.  The  return  of  eertain  per* 
fons^ent  to  other  Courts  is  expcded,  and 
the  bed  hopes  of  their  co-operation,  or  at 
leaft  of  their  neutrality,  is  entertained. 

Article  XF,  Every  thing  being  thus  ar^ 
ranged,  the  King  and  Queen  are  entreated 
not  to  allow  this  plan  to  be  difturbed  by  any 
new  ideas,  and  that  they  will  be  very  care- 
ful to  whom  they  communicate  any  part  of 
the  fcheme. 

Article  XVL  The  King  and  Queen  arc 
^'-  warned 
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trarncd  to  place  no  confidence  in  M.  la  Fay- 
cttc>  and  alfo  not  entirely  to  trull  M.  de 
Montmorin.  Mention  is  made  of  the  King^s 
Declaration  to  Foreign  Ck^urts  by  his  Am-* 
bafladors;  that  it  had  (hocked  many^  but 
had  not  impofed  on  any  perfon  of  difcern-^ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  King's  real  fenti- 
Bxents. 

Article  XVII.  relates  to  particular  ma- 
noeuvres intended  to  miflead  people's  con- 
jei9:ures  as  to  the  real  defign. 

Article  XVIII.  declares  that  a  correfpon- 
dence  has  been  always  kept  up  with  various 
Members  of  the  French  Parliaments  difper- 
fed  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  who  are  to 
unite  in  the  firft  confiderable  town  of  France 
that  fhall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Coalition  j 
and  there  to  compofe  a  Parliament,  to  efta- 
blifh  forms,  to  pronounce  the  nullity  of  the 
Decrees  of  the  National  Aflcmbly,  to  judge 
and  condemn  criminals,  and  that  all  poilible 
6clat  will  be  given  to  this  Courtt 

Article 
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jfrticle  XIX.  Quoique  Ton  ait  defir^  ju(i 
qu^a  prefent  que  Icurs  Majeftes  puiffcnt  elles-^ 
memes  fe  procurer  leur  liberte,  la  fituatiMi 
pr6fente  engage  a  les  fupplier  tres-ioflam* 
ment  de  n'y  plus  fonger :  leur  pofition  eft 
bien  difierente  de  ce  qu'elle  6toit  avant  le 
1 8  Avril,  avant  que  le  Roi  eut  i\i  forc« 
d'aller  a  rAflembl^e,  et  d'ccrire  la  lettre  aux 
AmbaflTadeurs.  L'unique  objet  dont  leurs 
Majeftes  doivent  s'occuper  eft  de  nc  riea 
negliger  de  ce  qui  peut  difcr^diter  rAflem- 
blee,  et  d^employer  tous  les  moyens  poiSbles 
a  augmenter  leur  popularite,  pour  en  tircr 
parti  quand  le  moment  fera  venu,  et  de  ma- 
niSre  que  le  peuple  efFraye  a  lentree  des  ar- 
mees  etrangeres  en  France  ne  voye  fon  falut 
que  dans  fa  foumifBon  a  Tautorite  de  S.  M» 
Telle  eft  Topinion  de  TEmpereur ;  il  attache 
uniquement  a  ce  pkn  de  conduite  le  fucces 
des  mefures  qu'il  a  adoptees^  et  il  demande 
inftamment  qu'on  ^loignc  toute  autre  idee^ 
Ce  qui  arriveroit  a  leurs  Majeftes  li  dans 

leur 
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leur  fuite  elles  ne  pouvoient  ^chapper  a  une 
furveillancetarbare  le  fait  fremir  d'horreur* 
S.  M,  I.  croit  que  la  fauvegarde  la  plus  fure 
pour  leurs  Majeftes  eft  une  armee  dc 
130,000  hommes  precedee  par  des  Mani- 
feftes  menafans  *• 

Article 

*  Although  until  this  period  it  was  to  be  wifhed 
that  their  Majeftles  bad  been  able  to  procure  their 
liberty,  yet  in  the  prcfcnt  jun£lure  they  are  entreated  not 
to  think  of  making  any  attempt  for  that  purpofe.  Their 
fituation  is  very  diffierent  from  what  it  was  before  the 
1 8th  of  April,  before  the  King  was  forced  to  go  to  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly,  and  write  the  letter  to  the  Ambafladors. 

The  principal  objed  which  their  Majefties  ought  to 
attend  to,  is  to  negle£t  nothing  which  may  bring  dis- 
credit upon  the  Aifembly,  and  employ  every  means  of 
augmenting  their  own  popularity  ;  from  which  great 
benefit  may  be  derived  hereafter,  when  the  people,  ter- 
rified at  the  entrance  of  foreign  troops  into  France,  may 
fee  no  fafety  but  in  fubmilTion  to  his  MajeAy's  authority. 

lliis  is  the  Emperor's  opinion  \  and  he  refis  all  hopes 

of  the  fuccefs  of  his  meafures  on  this  plan  of  conduct: 

being  adhered  to.  He  earneftly  cntrtats  every  other  idea 

—  may 
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Article  XX.  relates  to  the  Due  de  Polig* 
nac,  who  Was  to  carry  on  a  corrcfpondence 
with  a  perfon  in  the  confidence  of  the  Em-- 
pcror. 

Article  XXL  recommends  full  confidence 
in  the  Count  Alphonfe  Dnrfort. 

From  the  receptio^i  which  the  Pruffian 
army  met  with  when  they  attempted  to  pe- 
netrate into  France  the  following  year,  many 
will  imagine  that  this  fcheme  of  the  Empe- 
rcMT  would  have  had  no  better  fuccefs,  had 
it  been  fairly  tried  j  and  poffibly  their  con- 
jedure  is  juft.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be 
acknowledged  that  there  was  more  reafon  to 
exped  fuccefs  at  the  firft  period  than  at  the 
fecond.     The  frontier  towns  were    then 

may  be  given  up.  The  dreadful  confe^uenccs  to  their 
ilajeftics,  which  might  follow  an  unfuccefsful^  attempt 
to  efcape,  cannot  be  thought  of  without  horror.  The 
£mperor  thinks  that  their  Majefiies'  beft  fecurity  is  in 
an  army  of  r3o,ooo  men,  preceded  by  threatening  Mac 
nifeftoes,  •      " 

^  more 
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ihore  oUt  df  repair,  tvorfe  provided  la  mill« 
tary  ftores,  and^more  weakly  garrifoned* 
The  calumnies  againft  the  King  had  not 
made  fuch  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the 
people*  Republican  principles  were  not  fo 
widely  difFufed*  The  King  had  not  fled 
from  the  capital^  and  undergone  all  thofe 
mortifications  to  which  he  was  expofed 
after  being  flopped  at  Varennes,  and  during 
his  return  to  Paris;  circumftances  which 
tended  to  lower  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  po^ 
pulace  more  than  all  that  had  happened  be-> 
fore* 

But  what  would  have  been  the  tfft€t  of 
this  projed,  had  the  King  completely  adopt** 
ed  it,  and  adhered  to  the  injundions  ex- 
prefled  in  the  articles  communicated  to  him 
by  the  Count  Durfort^  cannot  be  known  ; 
for  the  unhappy  Prince,  being  in  dread  of 
the  utmoft  violence  from  the  increafing 
rancour  of  his  enemies,  at  laft  liflened  to  a 

VOL.  II.  Y  propofal 
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propbfal  made  to  him  by  M.  dfe  Bouiile, 
who  commanded  the  troops  oti  the  ffonti«^, 
to  attempt  to  efcapc  with  his  family  out  of 
the  kingdom ;  or  at  leaft  to  Montmedi,  a 
^rrifbned  town  on  the  frontiers  of  France, 
adjoining  to  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 
This  plan  had  been  long  in  preparation, 
and  it  is  probable  was  known  to  the 
Emperor,  from  the  earneft  maniier  in 
"^hich  the  King  is  delired  to  abandon  it 
id  the  nineteenth  of  the  articles  above 
enumerated ;  and  there  is  reafoh  to  think 
that  he  did  not  agree  to  this  propofed 
flight,  until  to  tiie  dread  of  violence  to 
his  family  and  perfon  a  new  inducement 
occurred. 

Beftde  the  perfon  above  alluded  to,  there 
tvas  another  ex-minrfter  of  France  who  had 
alfo  been  obliged  to  fly  the  country*     He 
was  fuppofed  to  have  enjoyed  much   of 
Ihe  Queen's  confidence  j  tiOtwithftknding 

which. 
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which,  and  his  former  eminent  Situation,  the 
icheme  adopted  by  the  Emperor  for  the  re- 
eftayifliment  of  the  King's  authority  had 
been  carefully  concealed  from  him  ;  but  in 
fpite  of  all  the  care  he  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  adually  procured  a  copy  of 
the  articles  given  to  Count  Durfort.  His 
former  eminent  fituation  in:  France,  and  the 
Queen's  confidence,  which  he  ftill  enjoyed, 
gav^  him  a  juft  claim,  as  it  was  moft  natu« 
rai  for  him  to  think,  to  be  confulted  in 
whatever  regarded  the  King's  reftoration  j 
and  the  defign  of  excluding  him  from  any 
part  in  a  meafure  of  fo  much  importance^ 
could  not  fail  to  exafperate  him  againft  the 
perfon  whom  he  thought  the  caufe  of  this 
exclufion*  Whether  he  was  at  all  aduated 
by  refentment,  or  entirely  from  a  perfuafion 
that  Mt  de  Bouille's  plan  was  preferable^ 
be  knows  bed;  but  it  is  believed  that 
he  found  means  to  prepoffefs  the  Qgeeo 
Ya  fo 
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fo  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  plan  propofed 
by  M.  de  Bouill^,  that  flic  prevailed  on 
the  King  to  perfevere  in  it,  and  to  re- 
jed  the  other  vrhen  it  was  afterwards 
communicatfcd  to  him  by  the  Count  Dur- 
for)t. 

There  is  one  confideration  which  feems 
not  to  have  occurred  to  thofe  Minifters ; 
namely,  that  in  ado{5ting  either  of  their  plans 
the  King  would  be  confidered  as  having 
broken  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  continue 
faithful  to  the  Gonftitution  ;  and  that,  after 
the  Declaration  made  by  his  AmbafladorS 
at  foreign  Courts,  announced  by  his  Mini- 
fter  in  the  Aflembly,  this  conduft  would 
appear  deceitful  in  the  higheft  degree  to  the 
Nation. 

That  thofe  two  Minifters  were  fincere 
in  their  wiflies  for  the  reftoration  of  the 
King's  authority  will  not  be  difputed.  The 
poiat  on  which  they  differed  was,  which 

of 
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of  them  ihould  have  the  honour  of  iloing 
Jt.  But  as  this  was  a  point  of  no  manner 
i4)i  importance  to  their  royal  mafter^  pro- 
vided it  was  done  at  all^  fome  people  blame 
the  one  for  concealing  from  the  other  the 
plan  agreed  to  by  the  Emperor  for  that 
purpofe;  and  different  people  blame  that 
other  for  counterading  it  by  the  advice  he 
fent  to  the  Queen,  And  thus  it  is  in(i« 
nuated  that  thofe  two  Minifters  were  in^ 
fluenced  by  jealoufy  and  felfifh  motives^  in« 
ftead  of  facriiicing  all  confiderations  to  the 
great  objed  of  ferving  the  King.  This  coni« 
ftrudion  feems  too  fevere ;  but  whether  it 
be  fo  or  not,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  to 
the  difadvantage  of  any  exifting  Mmifter 
in  any  country  of  Eujrope:  for,  even  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  two  Minifters  in 
queftion  were  influenced  by  motives  of  in- 
tereft  or  ambition,  more  than  by  regard 
for  their  Sovereign,  it  ought  to  be  remem-i» 
Y  a  bered 
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bcred  that  they  were  both  out  6f  place; 
and  nothing  is  more  different  than  the  fen- 
timents  of  Minifters  out  6f  place  from  thofc 
of  Miniflers  who  are  in* 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER   XXV^ 

The  Royal  Family  efcape  from  Paris — are 
Jlopped  at  Farennes — jTarious  Incidents  on 
that  Occqfion — They  are  obliged  to  return 
to  Paris — -ReJUSlions. 

TN  cpnfequence  of  the  plan  foi;med  by  M, 
de  Bouille  for  the  efcape. of  the  Royal 
Family,  the  King  and  Queen,  without  any 
attendant,  came  on  the  nth  of  June  to  ,the 
apartment  of  Madame  de  Rochereuil,  a 
Lady  in  the  Queen^s  fervice;  and,  ^ter 
examining  the  rooms  and  their  communica* 
tions  minutely,  informed  her  that  they  were 
needed  for  another  perfon.  This  apart- 
ment communicated  by  a  corridor  with  the 
Queen*8, 

On  the  17th,  as  M.  Dumouftier,  who  had 

ibrmerly  belonged  to  the  Garde-du- Corps, 

¥4  was 
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was  walking  alone  in  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  a  perfon  whom  he  did  not  know 
accofted  him,  and  dedred  that  he  would  foU 
low  him  into  the  palace.  Dumouf^er  wag 
direftly  conducted  to  the  King,  to  whom 
he  had  never  before  had  the  honour  of 
fpeaking.  His  Majefty  defired  that  he 
might  order  for  himfelf,  and  for  Meflh, 
Maldqnt  and  Valory,  two  of  his  old  com- 
panions^ three  cqurier^s  jackets  of  a  yel]qw 
colour ;  and  that  he  (hould  walk  the  fame 
evening  on  the  quay  of  the  Pont  Royal,^ 
where  he  would  be  joined  by  a  perfon  v?ho 
|ifould  give  him  farther  inftruaipqs. 

All  thefe  diredions  were  carefully  attend, 
cd  to ;  and,  in  confequence  of  the  inftruc- 
tions  given  to  Dumouftier  by  the  unknown 
perfon  at  the  quay,  Valory  went  on  the 
aoth  to  Bondy  to  order  horfes  and  wait 
there  for  the  King.  Dumouftier  was  at  the 
Porte  Saint  Martin  with  a  coach  and  four. 
A  coach  with  only  two  horfes  arrived  abou^ 

eleven 
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^leyea  In  the  Cour  des  Princes.  M.  Mal« 
dent  entered  the  palace  privately  at  nine  in 
the  evening,  and  was  conduded  inte  a  fmall 
chamber^  where  hfi  remained  until  near 
twelve.  Nothing  e^ctraordinary  was  ob^ 
ferved  in  the  appearance  er  condud  of  any 
of  the  Rpy4J  Family.  They  retired  at  theur 
itfual  hour ;  and  the  ufual  orde;^  were  given 
^r  the  following  day, 

The  Queen  then  gave  orders  that  the 
Prince  and  Princefs  Royal  fhould  be  drefled, 
and  conduced  to  a  room  where  (he  herfelf 
was  with  the  King  and  the  Princefs  Eliza- 
beth* There  were  befides  two  unknown 
men,  one  of  whom  immediately  was  dired* 
ed  to  conduA  the  two  female  attendants  on 
the  Prince  and  Princefs  Royal  to  a  chaife 
which  was  found  waiting  for  them  on  the 
Quai  Voltaire.  Having  placed  them  in  the 
carriage^  their  conductor  withdrew ;  and  the 
ladies  were  driven  to  Claye.  ,The  other 
^mknown  perfon  accompanied  the  Prince 

and 
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and  Prlncefs  Royal  and  Madame  deiToiliw 
.aiel  by. the  apartment  of '!  ladame  de  Roclie- 
rcuil  into  the  Cour  des  Princes ;  wbece  hav- 
ing entered  the  coach  with  two  horfbs,  they 
were  driven  to  the  Caroufel,  and  foon  joined 
by  the  Queen  and  the  Princefs  Elizabetb 
who  came  together  without  ^ny  attendant, 
and  were  helped  into  the  carriage  by  the 
coachman.  The  King  carpe  laft,  attended 
by  M.  Maldent  who  mounted  behind  the 
coach,  which  was  immediately  driven  to  the 
Porte  Saint  Martin  ;  and  having  exchanged 
it  lor  the  carriage  with  four  horfes  which 
awaitftd;them  under  the  care  of  M,  D«- 
.motlftier,  they  were  all  driven  to  Bondy, 
•where  M.  Valory  had  horfes  in  readipefe* 
The  chaife  with  the  two  ladies  joined  them 
on  the  road.  Although  they  came  out  of 
the  carriage  at  fome  of  the  poft<-houfes,  and 
the  King  converied  ^miliarly  and  with  ap« 
parent  eafe  with  feveral  perfons  he  met 
there,  they  were  not  once  fuipedlcd  to  be 

other 
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«^er  tlian  the  charaders  they  aflumed,  ntl- 
til  they  arrived  at  St  Menehould,  about  17b 
miles  from  Paris — a  town  lince  diftiiv 
^uifhed  by  the  memorable  ftand  made 
i)y  the  French  imder  the  connnand  of  Du- 
-mourier. 

Monfieur  the  King's  brother  and  hisr  coa- 

fort  were  compreheaded  in  M.  de  Bouill6^8 

Iplan,     They  left  the  palape  of  Luxemboni^ 

'about  the  fame  time  that  the  King  and 

Queen  left  the'Tuilcrlesj  but  it  was  agreed 

for  various  rdafons  that  they  (hould  take  a 

different  road;   and  accordingly  direding 

their  courfe  by  Flanders,  they  arrived  fafely 

at  Mons, 

The  King  and  Queen  were  not  fo  fortu- 
nate, though  at  this  place  they  may  natu« 
rally  be  fuppofed  to  have  thought  all  their 
own  danger  over,  to  have  been  folicitous 
only  about  that  of  Monfieur  and  Madam?, 
and  wifhing  them  the  fame  good  fortune 
*  vith  themfelves*    Drouet,  the  poftmafter  at 

St.  Mene- 
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^t  Meneliould)  had  never  feen  either  di« 
King  or  Queen ;  but  he  had  feen  a  portrak 
-of  hef  Majefty,  and  was  ftruck  with  the  r©- 
'femblance  of  that  portrait  to  hia  gueft,  the 
pretended  Baronefs  Kreff,  which  was  the 
pame  the  Queen  had  ^^ITumed.    This,  how- 

•  cver»  might  have  pafled  without  making 
inueh  impreflion,  had  not  he  recoUeded  that 
two  detachments,  the  one  of  huffars,  and 
the  other  of  dragoons,  had  arrived  the  fame 
day  at  St.  Menehould.*  The  former  had 
already  left  the  town ;  the  latter  were  ftill 
in  it*  While  he  waa  ruminating  on  this 
clrcumftancc,  whiqh  he  thought  a  little  ex-» 
traordinary,  he  obferved  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  dragoons  fpeaking  to  one  of 
the  couriers  in  a  manner  fomcwhat  myfte-i 

*  rious,  while  the  other  couriers,  having  paid 
the  former  poftillions  too  liberally,  were 
impatiently  pu(hing  the  new  ones  to  fnake 
hade.  Thcfe  obfervations  revived  the  fuf- 
picions  which  the  fight  of  the  Queen  had 

^  raifc^ 
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raiftd  in  the  mind  of  Drouet ;  but  lllll  they 
did  not  form  a  prefumptioa  ftrong  enough 
to  juftify  tum  in  flopping  the  caniageSi 
which  were  allowed  to  proceed.  But  foon 
after  their  departure,  when  Drouet  perceived 
that  the  dragoons  were  preparing  to  follow 
th«m,  his  fufpicions  amounting  in  his  mind 
to  a  certainty^  without  farther  hefitation  h% 
called  To  arms!  aflerting  that  it  certainly 
was  the  Royal  Family  that  had  juft  pafled ; 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  good  citizens  to  pre^ 
rent  their  going  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
he  inftigated  all  around  to  hinder  the  dra« 
goons  from  following  the  carriages.  Drouet 
was  believed  in  his  affertions ;  and,  what 
feems  a  little  unaccountable,  his  diredlions 
I  were  literally  followed*  The  whole  de- 
tachment of  dragoons  remained  pallive,  in* 
dead  of  filencing  Drouet,  and  riding  after 
the  King,  as  might  have,  bee^  expeded* 
Drouet,  with  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Guil- 
Jaume,  fet  out  on  horfeback  with  all  expe- 

ditioa 
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ditton  to  Clermont,  and  was  there  informed^ 
that  inftead  of  g^ing  to  Metz,  as  the  cou- 
riers who  attended  the  carriages  had  given 
our,  they  had  taken  the  road  to  Varennes, 
on  which  he  and  his  companion  by  a  crofs 
road,  impradicable  to  carriages,  went  to 
that  place,  and  arrived  at  the  inn  of  the 
Bras  d'Or  fome  minutes  before^  the  King* 

They  informed  Le  Blanc,  the  innkeeper, 
that  two  carriages  were  on  the  point  of  ar- 
riving with  the  King  and  Royal  Family, 
who  were  fecretly  withdrawing  from  the 
kingdom  ;  that  it  was  every  body's  duty  to 
ftop  them  ;  and  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
be  loft.  Le  Blanc  immediately  ran  with  thi* 
intelligence  to  the  Procureur  Syndic,  who 
a^ed  as  Chief  Magiftrate  in  the  abfence  of 
the  Mayor,  who  being  a  member  of  the 
National  A0Vmbly  was  then  at  Paris.  The 
Procureur  fent  his  fervants  to  roufe  all  the 
Municipal  Officers^  the  National  Guards  be* 
longing  to  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  in 
5  general* 
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generaL  Drouet  and  Gnillaume  dragged  a 
baded  waggon  which  they  perceived  in  the 
ftreet,  and  Overfet  it  acrofs  the  bridge,  to 
obftru£t  the  pailage  of  the  carriages  in  cafe 
they  attempted  to  proceed  by  force  through 
die  town.  Le  Blanc  with  hi^  brother  re- 
turned to  the  inn,  armed  themfelves,  and 
with  a  few  followers  met  the  carriages,  and 
ordered  them  to  Hop.  The  poftillioris  were 
continuing  to  proceed.  They  were  threaten- 
ed  to  be  fired  upon.  •'  W^  are  all  good  pa- 
triots,'* cried  the  couriers,  "  provided  with 
regubr  paflports  for  Frankfort."  **  Pairiotes 
cunon^^  replied  Le  Blanc,  ^^  pied  d  terre^ 
The  Ptocureur  Syndic  then  approached  the 
carriage  which  was  drawn  by  fix  horfes, 
followed  by  three  fervants  on  horfeback, 
the  three  couriers  in  yellow  jackets  being 
on  the  coach  box.  He  was  prefented  with 
a  paflport  for  the  Baronefs  KrofF,  her  family 
and  attendants,  going  to  Frankfort.  It  was 
figned  Louis^  and  beneath  Monimorln.    Th$ 

Magiftrate, 
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Magiftrate,  without  difcovering  diat  Ee  hiA 
any  fufpicion  of  the  perfons,  alleged  that  it 
was  too  late  to  examine  the  paflport^  it  be^ 
ing  then  midnight;  that  the  roads  wcrercry 
bad)  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  in  many 
refpeAs  for  them  to  attempt  to  go. on  before 
day-break }  and  he  offered  to  accommodate 
the  whole  company  in  his  own  houfe  until 
then*  This  offer  was  accepted,  partly  from 
a  dread  of  the  confequence  of  attempting  to 
proceed  by  force,  and  partly  from  an  ex-» 
peflation  that  the  arrival  of  troops  would 
oblige  the  magiftrates  to  fubmit  in  that 
turn. 

Soon  after  a  party  of  huflars,  commanded 
by  an  aide-de-camp  of  M.  de  Bouille,  arrived. 
They  drew  up  before  the  Procureur*s  houfe. 
This  magiftrate,  not  being  as  yet  abfolutely 
tertaln  that  his  guefts  were  in  reality  the 
Royal  Family,  went  to  the  houfe  of  M.  dc 
Lon,  a  judge,  who  had  feen  the  King,  and 
begged  that  he  would  accompany  him  back 

to 
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to  afcertain  the  pointy  which  the  Judge 
agreed  to.  On  his  return  the  Procureur^ 
addrefling  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
huflars^  faid,  *^  that  as  there  was  reafon  to 
think  it  was  the  King  whom  they  had  ftop- 
ped,  it  was  hoped  that  he  and  his  men  were 
too  good  citizens  not  to  lend  their  aid  to^ 
prevent  his  withdrawing  out  of  the  king« 
donu** 

The  Procureur  then  afcended  with  M.  de 
Lon  into  the  chamber  where  the  Royal  Fa* 
mily  were ;  the  inftant  that  De  Lon  threw 
his  eyes  on  the  King,  he  fignified  by  an  ex« 
preffive  look  to  the  Magiflrate  that  it  was 
unqueftionably  he. 

The  unhappy  Prince,  having  obferved 
this,  thought  that  all  farther  diffimulation 
would  be  vain;  turning  therefore  with  great 
emotion  to  the  Procureur,  he  faid — "  Oui, 
je  fuis  votre  Roi.  Plac6  dans  la  capitale  au 
aulieu  des  pcngnards  ct  des  bayonnettes,  je 
viens  chtrcher  en  province,  au  milieu  de 
YoL  It.  Z  met 
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ines  6deles  fujetSi  la  liberty  et  la  paix  done 
vous  jouiflez  tous.  Je  n^  puis  plus  vetter  k 
Paris  fans  y  mourir,  ma  famille  et  moi  ♦." 

He  concluded  this  affeding  addrefs  by 
conjuring  the  Magiftrate  and  tbofe  around 
to  affiil  him  in  making  his  efcape.  Hie 
Procureur  replied,  that  he  had  fwom  to  b* 
faithful  to  4he  Nation^  the  Law^  and  hit 
Majefty ;  and  that  in  his  own  opinioa  h^ 
fliould  betray  all  three  by  doing  what  was 
required.  He  begged  therefore  that  Ac 
King  would  give  over  thoughts  of  proceed- 
ing farther,  and  would  confent  to  return  to 
the  capital.  The  Queen,  Ihocked  with  the 
idea  of  being  dragged  back  to  Paris,  taking 
the  Dauphin  in  her  arms^  in  the  mod  pa- 
thetic terms  conjured  the  Magiftrate,  and  all 

*  Yes,  I  am  your  King.  Being  furround^  in  the 
capital  by  daggers  and  bayonets,  I  come  to  my  faithful 
fubjedb  of  this  province  in  fearch  of  that  liberty  an* 
fafety  which  you  all  enjoy.  My  family  and  I  V^re  iiv 
continual  danger  of  being  murdered  aC  Paris* 
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V9ho  heard  her,  to  fave  the  lives  of  their 
King/and  his  children  by  affifling  them  to 
cfcape;  for  that  mifery  and  ruin  awaited 
them  at  the  capital. 

-  But  the  Procureur  and  others  continuing 
to  urge  the  neceffitjr  of  their  returning,  the 
King  declared  **  that  he  had  no  dcfign  to 
withdraw  from  the  kingdom  ;  that  his  in* 
tention  was  to  go  no  farther  than  to  Mont^ 
medi;  that  the  national  guards  might  ac- 
company him ;  and  that  he  had  a  right  by 
the  Conftitution  to  travel  within  the  king- 
dom without  controul.'^  They  fliewed  him 
the  decree  by  which  he  was  obliged  never 
to  go  to  a  greater  diftance  than  twenty 
leagues  from  the  National  Affembly.  The 
officer  who  commanded  the  national  guards 
obferving  that  the  huflars  were  ordered  to 
perform  fome  evolutions,  fufpedcd  there 
was  an  intention  of  feizing  the  cannon 
which  pointed  on  the  Procureur^s  houfe* 
He  therefore  made  them  be  moved  to 
Z  2  the 
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the  extremities  of  the  ftreet,  and  guarded 
by  ftrong  parties  of  his  men ;  by  which 
manoeuvre  the  hulTars  were  placed  between 
two  batteries;  The  officer  who  commanded 
the  hufTars  attempting  to  move  his  detKh- 
ment  out  of  this  fituation,  it  was  hnagined 
that  he  intended  to  go  in  fearch  of  other 
troops  of  cavalry,  which  were  fuppofed  to 
be  on  the  road,  and  then  to  return  in  greater 
fQrce«  On  this  fufpicion  the  major  oi 
the  national  guard  refufed  to  let  them  pafs. 
Their  commanding  officer  ftruck  at  the  ma« 
jor  with  his  fabre  j  the  other  avoided  the 
ftroke,  fired  his  piftol,  and  wounded  the 
dragoon  officer.  This  combat  took  place 
in  fight  of  the  whole  party  of  huffars,  who 
remained  paffive  fpeftatorsj  and  when  their 
officer  was  carried  into  a  houfe  on  account 
of  his  wound,  they  demanded  that  an  officer 
of  the  national  guards  might  be  appointed 
to  command  them.  In  whatever  intentioa 
thefe  hufTars  bad  come  to  Varennes,  it  is 

evident 
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evident  fi^m  thdr  condud  (hat  they  were 
at  this  period  more  inclined  to  join  the  citi- 
zens than  to  obey  their  officer ;  they  had 
probably  been  gained  over  by  the  national 
guards  immediately  after  they  entered  the 
town. 

During  thefe  tranfadions,  the  Procureur^ 
the  Judge^  and  the  municipal  officers  were 
endeavouring  to  perfuade  the  King  to  return 
to  the  capital ;  to  which  both  he  and  the 
Queen  exprefldd  the  greateft^verflon.  One 
of  the  national  gendarmerie  fuddenly  ar« 
rived ;  he  faid  he  had  efcaped  a  thoufand 
chances  of  being  flopped ;  for  that  many 
'  parties  of  cavalry  patrolled  the  roads  near 
the  town,  and  that  the  fon  of  General  de 
Boiull6  was  at  no  great  diftance  with  a 
body  of  troops.  Soon  after  an  aide-de- 
camp  of  M.  La  Fayette  arrived.  He  brought 
orders  from  the  National  Aflembly,  which 
he  prcfented  to  the  King.  He  reprefented 
to  him  the  univerAA  uneafmefs  whkh  his 
Z  3  with- 
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withdrawing  ^ad  occai)ope4  9t  t^  ^fl^tnl^ 
jfod  the  danger  of  his  removing  fo  aear  the 
ficaai^!^.    The  King  repe^ed  bb  ^nuer 
;»flertions.^  that  he  n«ver  intended. to  go  out 
of  France;  ^^  that  U$  plan  was  tp  go  no 
further  than  Montmedi — ^there  he  would  be 
eutcf  theppwerof  afetof  meawbo  sodfled 
Ht^  populace. of  Pmm^  wbo„ overawed  the 
Madonal  Afleml^t  and  feemed  bent  on  hit 
tiling  disd:  of  the  monarehy,  and.  of  the 
JFiiench  nation.    ,That  when  be  aad  hfs  &«• 
imly.  Ihould  be  £wEe  at .  Moi^tmedi^  th^  peo» 
pie  a£  &ance.  woikld;  h^ve  it  in  their  powtt 
to  manifeft  th^  real  IndidationiWitl^  fe* 
gard  to  bim,  BnA.sAfa  with  jregard  jtetbpAs 
deadeca  of  the  populace  of  Paiis^  who»  hj 
iiairiog  dieir  ICing  sasd  im  £kmUy  in'  theSr 
-hands,  expeded  to  eailave.tbemand  tyraiir 
mx  over  the  whole  kingdom,'"     And  he 
^gsdn  ioTifted  on  proceeding  on  his  jowmej^ 
inviting  the  -Procureur  and  laational  guards 
fo  accompany  him,    The  anfwek:  (o   all 
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this  wae»  a  ttepetition  of  the  former  entreaties 
that  his  Majefty  would  return  to  Paris«  M. 
Mangib,  a  furgcon^  with  twelve  or  fourteen 
of  the  iphlibitants  on  hor&back,  ba4  ^ith 
wonderful  zeal. and  a^ivity  rode  aroijad  all 
the  THlage9  near  Varennes  propag^Rkigthe 
news,  and  amm^ng  the  people  t9  hl^^im 
to  the  affiance  of  the  magiftrates ;  and^  as 
^  motniDg  wjais  now  beginning  to  break, 
they  brought  accounts  of  parties  of  cavalry 
that  had  been  feen  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
Hlio£b.  accounts  were-foon  after  verified  by 
an  attempt  made  by  one  party  to  enter  the 
town^  who  wefe  repuUed  by  the  national 
guards.  It  was  now  thought  dangerous  to 
retain  the  Rbyial  Family  any  longer  fo  near 
the  frontiers ;  and  inftead  of  the  entreaties 
which  had  been  hitherto  ufed  to  induce  the 
King  to  return  to  the  capital,  a  fleady  decla- 
ration was  made  to  him  of  the  abfolute 
iieceffity  of  his  complying  with  that  niea- 
fure, 
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The  Royal  Family  were  obliged  to  ftc 
out,  guarded  by  a  numerous  band  of  na* 
tional  guards,  and  accompanied  by  the  mu-- 
nidpal  oflicers  of  Varennes.  The  march 
was  hardly  commenced  when  a  confideraUe 
body  of  troopsj  particularly  a  detachment 
taf  the  Tegiment  of  Royal  AUemand  were 
feen  on  a  height  at  no  great  diftance ;  they 
ieemed  to  meditate  an  attack;  on  obfbrving 
the  fteady  countenance  of  the  efcort  tjiey 
defifted 

A  party  of  huifars,  however,  commanded 
by  the  fon  of  General  Bouillc,  attempted  to 
pafs  a  riyer,  with  a  view  to  have  intercepted 
the  national  guards,  or  to  harafs  and  retard 
them  in  their  march,  until  fuch  time  as  all 
the  detachments  of  cavalry  which  were  on 
the  road  joining,  they  might  be  able  to 
refcue  the  King;  but  in  this  attempt  he 
:^iled. 

It  will  be  thought  that  the  fliovements  of 
ft)  many  troops  might  have  created  fufpi^ 
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don  that  fome  extraordinary  proje^  wall 
carrying  on ;  but  M.  de  Bouille  had  pre* 
duded  any  furprife  on  that  account,  by  a 
public  dedaratipn  fome  dme  before,  that  the 
drcumftances  of  the  times  rendered  an  en« 
caapraent  near  Montmedi  highly  expedi^ 
ent.  He  had  gone  himfelf  on  the  iSth  of 
June,  and  with  feveral  ofBcers  had  recon- 
noitred the  ground  on  which  the  carap  wai 
fobepitdied,  and  had  given  orders  fort 
great  quantity  of  bread  to  be  baked  and  in 
leadiads  for  the  troops«  He  had  reviewed 
the  re^bnent  of  Royal  AUemand  at  Stenay^ 
and  been  very  liberal  in  his  praifes  both  of 
officers  and  men ;  and,  on  the.  pretext  of  a 
valuable  treafure  bemg  to  pafs  that  vray,  he 
ordered  detachments  of  dragoons  and  huf> 
iars  to  patrol  from  the  firft  poft,  after  paff* 
iog  Chalons  on  the  road  from  Paris,  all  the 
way  to  Montmiedi,  Thofe  detachments 
were  all  commanded  by  choien  and  confi* 
depdAl  officers,  who  were  authorifed  to  ior 
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form  ihe  troops  under  their  comdHmd  that 
it  was  the  King  they  were  pr^e^ng,  at 
ftny'tiihe  when  they  ihould  think  fuch  in- 
formation neceffary.  Their  orders  alfo 
tvcri  that,  when  they  hid  feen  the  Royd 
carnages  pafs,  each  detaehmeAt  WaS  at  a 
proper  diftance  to  follow,  and  cover  their 
efcape  all  the  way  to  Montmedi,  where  Ae 
whole  were  to  rendezvous,'and  join  the, 
frbops  which  would  be  found  there.  Sd 
that  the  plan  feems  to  have  been  contrWcd 
with  judgment;  lind  executed  with  acMirefai 
tmtil  the  arrival  of  the  Royd  FamSy  jit  Stl 
Menehould  and  Varennes.  It  is  thought 
that  brouet  might  have  been  feized  by  the 
dragoons- at  St,  Mendiould,  and  prevented 
from  railing  the  country ;  that  the  hnffars  at 
Varennes  might  have  cleared  the  way  for 
thfe  xrarriages,  and  enabled  them  to  proceed 
fcefore  the  National  Guards  were  aflemtJed 
in  force.  It  is  faid  that  the  oflScer  who 
ctmimanded  them  propofed  this^  but  was 
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prevented  by  the  Kiog,  It  is  alfo  believed 
by  fome^thkt  if  all  the  detachments  on  the 
road  bad  joined  that  of  the  Royal  Allemand 
wliich  appeared  in  the  heights  between  Va<f 
rennes  and  Clermont,  and  had  made  a  brii^ 
attack  on  the  National  Guards,  they  migh| 
wen  then  h^ve  refcued  the  Royal  Family^ 
and  conduced  them  to  Montmedi.  A 
dread  of  endangering  the  lives  of  the  King 
And  Queen,  it  is  probable,  prevented  any  of 
thofe  attempts  from  being  made. 

What  rendered  the  failure  of  M.  de  Bou-p 
ille*8  plan  more  vexatious  as  well  as  more 
iurprifing  is,  that  almoft  all  the  difficulties 
veie  fortunately  furmounted,  and  it  was  on 
the  point  of  fucceeding  vdien  it  was  blafted* 
By  much  the  greateft  difficulty  was  to  get 
the  Royal  Family  clear  out  of  the  Tuileries 
and  Louvre,  at  a  time  when  there  was  h 
great  a  fufpicion  of  their  intending  to  es- 
cape, and  fo  many  perfons  placed  near  them 
increly  for  the  purpofe  of  watching  thdr 
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condud ;  and  next  to  this  it  was  mod  diffi*^ 
cult  to  get  them  out  of  Paris.  Thefe,  how* 
ever,  were  happily  accomplifhed ;  but  ftill 
thepe  was  great  reafon  to  dread  that  fome  of 
the  party  would  be  known  by  the  people  at 
the  poft-houfes  near  the  capital.  T'bat  alfo 
was  happily  avoided;  and  they  arrived^ 
without  creating  the  lead  fufpicion^  not  only 
to  fuch  a  diftance  as  infinitely  dinuniihed 
the  chance  of  being  known  by  the  people  at 
the  poll*houfes,  but  alfo  at  a  part  of  the 
country  where  fuch  a  number  of  troops 
were  ftationed  for  their  proted:ion  as,  it 
might  have  been  thought,  would  have  pre» 
vented  them  from  being  (lopped,  even  al- 
though they  fliould  have  been  known.  It 
feems  likewlfe  furprifing,  that  a  project  fo 
well  combined,  and  the  execution  of  which 
was  entrufted  to  chofen  men,  moftly  of  the 
n^itary  profcflion,  and  whofe  intereft,  ho- 
nour, and  lives,  were  all  ftrongly  involved 
in  its  fuccefs,  fhould  have  been  fruftrated  bj 
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tn6n  uflconneded  with  and  unknosi^il  to 
each  other,  who  had  no  particular  intereft  in 
the  matter*  What  renders  this  ftill  more 
remarkable  is,  that  the  natural  inclination  of 
the  heart  is  to  aflift  thofe  who  are  obliged 
to  fly  or  conceal  themfelves  to  fave  their 
liveSi  and  to  confider  thofe  who  betray  them 
as  worthlefs  men.  The  fuppofed  guilt  of 
the  fugitire  will  not  fare  their  betrayers 
from  the  imputation.  They  will  be  put  oA 
a  footing  with  the  odious  and  defpicablc 
clafs  of  fpies  and  informers  which  certain 
Governments  employ— a  fet  of  wretches 
who,  defpifed  even  by  thofe  who  hire  them, 
attend  cofFee-houfes  and  public  meetings  on 
purpofe  to  catch  unguarded  expreilions,  to 
pervert,  and  to  betray.  In  vain  do  fuch 
charaders  endeavour  to  fkreen  themfelves 
from  hatred,  by  pleading  their  utility,  and 
the  fupport  they  give  to  Government. 
Thefe  pleas  may  be  urged  with  more  force 
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in  favour  of  hangmen,  but  cannot  rendcif 
t&e  profefnon  lefs  difgracefuL 

The  bias  of  the  human  heart  to  aflift  the 
toifortunate  who  are  flymg  to  favc  their 
lives,  is  ftrongeft  when  the  fugitives  are  of 
a  tender  age,  the  weaker  fex,  or  of  royal 
rank»  All  thofe  motives  were  combined  on 
the  prefent  occafion. 

Of  the  great  number  of  perfons  of  both 
fexes^who  were  privy  to  the  concealment 
and  efcape  of  Charles  IL  after  the  battle  of 
Wprcefter,  feveral  of  whom  difcovercd  the 
King  by  accident,  and  without  haviiig  been 
entrufted  with  the  fecret,  it  is  probable  that 
fome  were  no  great  friends  to  royalty,  yet 
every  one  was  &ithful,  and  zealous  to  aflift 
the  unhappy  Prince  in  his  efcape,  although 
death  was  denounced  againft  all  who  con- 
cealed him,  and  a  great  reward  proclaimed 
to  thofe  who  fhould  arreft  him.  Thirty 
thottiand  pounds  of  reward  was  offered  by 
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Government  to  iny  one  who  fliould  deliver 
up  the  Prince  Pretender,  or  give  information 
where  he  waa  concealed,  when  he  was 
lurking  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  after 
the  battle  of  CuUoden.  The  wealth  of  the 
Ii^dies  would  not  have  bjibed  the  pooreft 
highlander  in  Scotland  to  have  dode  what 
would  have  rendered  him  m  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen,  and  in  his  own^  for  ever  infa- 
mous. And  many  who  were  enemies  to 
the  caufe  of  that  unfortunate  perfon  rejed:ed 
the  idea  of  flopping  him  in  his  flighty  or 
betraying  him  into  the  hands  of  his  pur^ 
fuers. 

It  will  be  faid  that  the  cafes  are  difierent» 
and  it  muft  be  acknowledged  they  are  fo  ; 
in  the  two  laft  mentioned  certain  death  at- 
tended the  fugitives  if  flopped,  which  was 
not  to  be  apprehended  in  the  other.  Nobody 
could  have  flopp^  Charles  the  Second  or 
the  Young  Pretender  from  a  good  motive.; 
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their  armies  were  difperfed,  ind  theft  mraft 
no  reafon  for  pretenting  thehr  efcape^  estcept 
to  have  them  put  to  death  and  to  get  the 
reward*    Lewis^  it  will  be  faid^  was  flying 
to  raife  a  civil  war,  and  to  plunge  the  nation 
again  into  flavery.  Yet|  after  every  allowance 
of  this  kind,  it  will  be  thought  that  humane 
and  well  difjpofed  villagers  would  have  been 
more  affeAed  by  the  afflidion  of  the  Royal: 
Family  than  by  fuch  remote  confequencea^ 
They  faw  the  King  and  Queen  in  an  agony 
of  dread  at  the  thoughts  of  being  detained^ 
which  it  might  have  been  expeded  would 
have  damped  the  inclination  to  arreft  and 
ttarj^  them  back  to  Paris.  The  fad  was,  it 
did  not ;  the  whole  country  (hewed  eager« 
nefs  and  adivity  to  both;  which  is  a  ftrong 
proof  of  the  miftake  of  thofe  who  ftrenu- 
oufly  aflertedi  that  however  much  the  Re« 
volution  might  be  liked  by  the  Parifians,  it 
was  hated  by  the  people  at  large.    And  the 
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difpontlon  of  the  inhabitants  of  this* parti- 
cular part  of  France  might  have  indicated 
^o  th^  Pruilians  whp  invaded  it  by.  the 
fame  quarter  fopn  after,  in  the  hopes  of 
being  joined  and  ailifted  by  the  natives^ 
l^ehat  kind  of  jundion  and  afliftance  they 
had  re^fon  to  expert. 

It  was  imagined  that  the  preventing  the 
efcape  of  the  Royal  Family  would  have 
precluded  many  evils  which  otherwife  were 
likely  to  happen*  It  is  hardly  peilibley 
however,  to  conceive  that  nlore  mifchief 
and  mifery  could  have  taken  place  in  any 
fuppofable  event  than  has  actually  hap- 
pened. The  perfon  indeed  to  whom  the 
mod  dreadful  portion  of  thofe  calamities  is 
to  be  imputed,  was  a  member  of  the  Con* 
ftituent  Aifcmbly  ;  but  his  influence  there 
was  fmall,  and  there  was  little  probability 
that  fuch  a  pale  emaciated  weakly  being  as 
P^oberfpierre  was  to  become  the  giant  of  the 
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Revolution,  and  have  k  in  his  power  to  gra- 
tify a  thirft  for  blood  as  infatiable  as  that  at« 
tributed  to  any  monfter  of  the  fame  race  re- 
corded in  hiftory  or  fabk. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

^hi  Conduei  of  the  National  AJfembly— Of 
the  Parifian  PopuIace-'^The  King  and 
^ueen  examined  by  Commi/fioners  from  the 
AJfembly — Sufpenjion  of  the  King  from  his 
PublicFunSions — Univerfal  DifcuJJions--^Le 
RSpublicain—M.  de  Condorcet — M  Brija 
^—Roberfpierre. 

ABOUT  eight  in  the  morning  of  the 
"^  21  ft  of  June  the  flight  of  the  RoyaJ 
Family  was  known  at  Paris,  The  cannon 
placed  near  the  ftatue  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
were  fired,  the  tocfin  founded,  and  the  Na- 
tional Guards  were  fummoned  to  aflemble 
under  arms  at  the  places  of  rendezvous  of 
their  fe^ions.  The  news  fpread  rapidly; 
the  people  hurried  from  all  quarters  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the  Lux- 
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cmbourg;  the  firft  fenfation  was  furprifcj 
that  was  foon  converted  into  indignation 
againft  the  fugitives.  All  figns  with  the 
portraits  of  the  King  or  Queen,  all  em- 
blems of  royalty,  were  torn  down  and 
trampled  under  foot.  The  feftioq  of  the 
Luxembourg  ordered  a  banner,  which  they 
had  received  as  a  prefent  from  Monfieur, 
10  be  publicly  torn  in  pieces ;  a  man  was 
obliged  to  erafe  his  n?ime  from  above  his 
{hop  becaufe  he  was  called  Louis,  The 
officer  who  commanded  the  guard  at  the 
Tuileries  was  in  danger  of  falling  a  vidlim 
to  the  firft  impulfe  of  popular  fury ;  which 
in  France  is  more  blind,  precipitate^  and 
bloody,  than  in  any  other  country.  He 
was  faved  by  the  interpofition  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards ;  who  at  this  time  confifted 
of  the  moft  rcfpeftable  tradefpeople  of  Paris, 
and  were  more  under  the  controul  of  difci- 
pline  and  reafon  than  the  mob  of  St.  Antoine. 
The  fteady  and  prudent  conduft  pf  the 
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National  Affembly  had  great  efFcd  in  pre- 
vei^ting  the  diforders  which  were  to  be 
dreaded,  in  a  turbulent  city  like  Paris,  from 
fuch  an  event  as  the  King's  withdrawing. 
They  ordained  that  the  decrees  of  the  Af- 
fembly fliould  immediately  have  the  force  of 
law,  and  that  the  Minifter  of  Juftice  fhould 
apply  the  fe^l  of  the  State  to  them  without 
further  fandion  or  ceremony.  They  de- 
creed that  the  National  Guards  Ihould  re- 
main under  arms  immovable,  until  they  re- 
ceived orders  from  thofe  authorifed  by  the 
Affembly.  They  ordered  the  Minifters  of 
State  to  the  bar,  to  receive  inftrudlions  from 
the  Affembly.  They  difpatched  couriers  to 
all  the  departments  with  orders  to  the  Ma- 
giftrates  and  Commanding  Officers  of  the 
Line  and  National  Guards  to  flop  all  travel- 
lers, to  prevent  any  perfori  from  going  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  preferve  tranquillity^ 
They  prefcribed  a  new  oath  of  fidelity  to 
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all  the  military,  by  which  they  engaged  to 
obey  no  orders  but  thofe  given  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  decrees  of  the  Aflembly ;  and 
that  they  would  never  permit  an  invafion 
of  the  French  territory  by  foreigners. 

M.  de  la  Fayette,  having  been  in  fome 
danger  from  the  populace,  was  proteQcd 
by  the  National  guards ;  and  when  it  was 
announced  that  he  waited  the  orders  of  the 
Aflembly,  fome  infinuations  were  thrown 
out  to  his  difadvantage.  Thefe  were  re- 
pelled by  M.  Barnave,  who  (hewed  the 
danger  and  injuftice  of  countenancing  fuf- 
picions  without  good  grounds  ;  adding,  that 
La  Fayette  had  proved  himfelf  the  friend 
of  liberty  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  merited  the  utmofl:  confidence 
of  the  Aflembly.  He  was  accordingly  con- 
firmed in  the  command  of  the  National 
Guards.  This  behaviour  was  the  more  gene- 
rous on  the  part  of  Barnave,  becaufe  he  and 
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La  Fayette  had  been  for  fome  tiou  heftixn 
on  iU  terms. 

The  new  oath  was  taken  in  the  Afiem* 
bly  by  Meffra.  de  Rochambeau,  LaFayette^ 
D'Affry,  and  all  the  Officers  of  the  Line,  as 
well  as  of  the  Swifs  and  National  Guards 
then  iT\  Paris. 

On  the  morning  after  his  departure  a  pa* 
per  was  delivered  to  M.  de  la  Port,  Inten- 
dant  of  the  King's  faoufehold,  with  dirediont 
that  he  fliould  carry  it  to  the  National  Af- 
fembly.  It  contained  an  addrefs  to  the 
French  Nation,  written  entirely  by  the  King 
himfelf,  in  which  he  complains  of  the  Af- 
fembly,  gives  the  reafons  of  his  withdraw- 
ing from  a  city  where  he  was  not  free, 
where  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  enume* 
rates  fads  to  prove  thofe  aflcrtrons.  The 
King  on  this  occaHon  does  not  feem  to  have 
fufficiently  reflefted  on  the  danger  to  which 
he  eypofed  an  old  and  faithful  fervant  by 
this  dangerous  commiilion,  as  the  AlTembly 
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toight  have  been  fa  irritated  at  the  King^s 
flight,  and  at  his  feeming  diflike  of  the  Con- 
ftitution,  notwithftanding  his  late  Declara<« 
tion  to  foreign  Courts,  as  to  have  wreaked 
their  anger  on  M.  de  la  Port,  whom  it  was 
natural  for  them  to  have  fufpecied  of  having 
been  privy  to  or  affifting  in  his  flight.  They 
immediately  ordered  the  Declaration  to  be 
read,  and  liftened  with  profound  attention 
and  without  any  interruption.  It  was  order- 
ed  to  be  printed  and  publilhed.  A  Procla- 
mation, of  which  the  following  is  a  tranfla- 
tion,  was  foon  after  made  in  all  the  public 
places  and  ftrects  of  Paris : 

"  The  National  Aflembly  declares  to  the 
citizens  of  Paris  and  to  all  the  empire,  that 
the  fame  courage  which  has  conduced  the 
Aflembly  in  the  moft  difficult  circumftances 
will  not  abandon  it  at  this  emergency.  The 
moft  fpeedy  and  effedual  meafures  have 
been  taken  to  flop  the  flight  of  the  King. 
The  Affembly  arie  to  continue  their  fittings 
4  without 
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ifrithout  interruption ;  and  the  citizens  of 
Paris  are  required  to  hold  themfelves  in 
teadinefs  to  march  at  the  firft  notice/' 

The  Prefident  then  informed  the  Affem- 
bly,  that  an  oflSccr  of  the  National  Guards 
had  brought  a  letter  addreffcd  to  the  Queen, 
which  had  been  intercepted  j  but  that  he 
doubted  if  even  the  prefent  fituation  of  afiairs 
Tvouldjuftify  a  breach  of  public  confidence, 
or  enthle  them  to  open  it.  It  was  univet- 
fally  agreed  that  it  fhould  not  be  opened. 

When  thofe  refolutions  which  were 
thought  moft  preffingly  neceffary  had  been 
decreed,  M,  Beauharnois  the  Prefident  faid, 
*'  If  no  member  has  any  thing  farther  to 
propofe,  we  may  pafs  to  the  order  of  the 
day/' 

The  Aflembly  immediately  refumed  the 
difcuffion  of  the  Penal  Code,  in  which  they 
had  been  employed  before  the  King's  flight 
was  known.  An  anfwer  to  the  Declara- 
tion which  the  King  had  left  behind  him, 

and 
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and  which  had  I)e^  reaxi  in  the  Aflembly^ 

was  ordered  to  be  piade  by  a  Committee, 

It  was  addrefledy  like  the  other,  to  the 

French  Nation*     Being  approved  by  the 

Aflembly^  it  was  immediately  publiflied  and 

difperfed  all  over  France.     The  following 

is  the  lad  paragraph :  "  II  eft,  envers  les 

grandes ,  nations,  des  attentats  que  la  gene- 

rofit^  feule  pent  faire  oublier.     Le  Peuplc 

Francois  etoit   fier  dans  la   fervitude.     II 

montrera  les  vertus  et  rheroifme  de  la  LU 

bertc.     Que.  les  ennemis  de  la  Conflitution 

Je  fachent:    Pour  aflervir  de   nouveau  le 

territoire  de  cct  empire,  il  faudroit  aneantir 

la  Nation.     Le  defpotifme  formera,  s'il  le 

veutjUne  pareille  entreprife  :  il  fera  vaincu  ; 

ou,  a  la  fuite  de  fon  afFreux  triomphe,  il  ne 

trouvera  que  des  mines  *.'* 

The 

*  There  are  certain  crimes  agatnft  a  great  Nation, 
which  nothing  but  gencrofity  can  forgive.  The  French 
People  difplaycd  a  proud  fpirit  even  when  they  were  in 

fervitude. 
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The  tragedy  of  Brutus  was  aded  at  one 
of  the  theatres,  and  the  people  allowed  to 
enter  gratis.  This  could  be  done  with  no 
other  view  than  that  of  inflaming  their 
minds  with  republican  ideas.  Handbills 
abufiYC  of  the  Royal  Family  were  circulated, 
and  a  pamphlet  entitled  *^  Memoires  du 
Ct-devant  RoV^  was  vociferated  thqpugh  the 
ftreets. 

•  The  undiHurbed  countenance  maintained 
by  the  National  Aflembly  removed  the  con- 
fternation  which,  at  the  firft  news  of  the 
King's  flight,  had  filled  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  citizens.  The  town  of  Paris  re- 
mained in  unexpeded  tranquillity.     The 

fcrvitude.  They  will  now  difplay  the  virtues  and  the 
heroifin  of  Liberty.  Let  the  enemies  of  the  Conflitu- 
tion  be  aware  of  this :  To  reduce  this  country  again 
to  flavery,  the  nation  muft  be  annihilated.  Let  delpo- 
tifm  form  that  projeft,  if  it  pleafes.  It  will  either  be 
defeated,  or  after  its  horrible  triumph  nothing  but  ruins 
will  be  found. 

5  greateft 
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grcateft  Agitation  proceeded  from  the  eager- 
nefs  with  which  the  inhabitants  related  the 
drciimflances  of  the  efcape  ;  for»  as  all  had 
in  a  fhort  time  Tcccivtd/ome  Account,  theri 
were  more  relaters  than  lifteners ;  each  en- 
deavom-ing  to  fnatch  the  narrative  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  other,  and  infifting  that  ber 
edition  was  the  moft  genuine.     Towards 
the  evening  of  the  23d,  the  fubjedl  began 
to  grow  ftale/    It  had  already  maintained 
its  ground  as  a  topic  of  univerfal  converfa- 
tion  feveral  hours  longer  than  any  thing 
was  ever  known  to  have  done  at  Paris.     At 
laft  it  appeared  to  languifli :  other  fubjedts 
of  greater  novelty  began  to  fhove  it  off  the  • 
tapis;  and  it  is  believed  by  thofe  who  were 
at  Paris  at  the  time,  that  the  flight  of  the 
Royal  Family  would  have  been  little  fpofcen 
of  on  the  25th  of  June,  if  the  news  had  not 
arrived  about  nine  of  the  evening  of  the 
23d,  that  they  had  been  flopped  at  Va- 
rennes.     This  was  firft  brought  to  Paris  by 

M.  Mangin, 
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M.  Mangin^  the  furgeon  above  menttefiedf 
As  foon  as  the  National  Aflembly  ha4 
received  this  intelligence,  they  decreed 
that  immediate  meafures  (hould  be  taken 
for  the  protedion  of  the  King,  the  H?ir 
of  the  Throne,  and  the  reft  of  the  Royal 
Family ;  that  Meflrs.  Latour-Maubourg^ 
Petion,  and  Barnave,  all  members  of  the 
National  Aflcmbly,  fhould  fet  out  diredljr 
to  meet  them,  with  fu^  powers  to .  order 
whatever  they  {hould. think  neccffary.for  . 
the  fecurity  and  accommodation  of  the 
Royal  Family ;  the  Aflembly  particularly  re- 
commending to  them  to  be  attentive  in  pre- 
/crving  all  the  refped  due  to  the  royal  dig- 
nity. M.  Dumas,  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Army,  was  ordered  to  accompany  them, 
and  fee  the  orders  of  the  Commifiioners  put 
in  execution.  The  Commiffioners  fet  out 
wjth  all  expedition,  and  met  the  Royal  Fa.- 
mily  at  Eperoay,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Chalons  on  the  fide  nqxt  to  Paris.     Having 

read 
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read  to  the  King  the  decree  of  the  Natiooal 
Aflemblj,  the  three  Commiffioners  placed 
themfelves  in  the  fame  carriiage  with  the 
King  and  the  Queen,  and  proceeded  to 
Meaux.  The  King's  journey  from  Va- 
rennes  to  Epernay,  independent  of  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  its  being  againft  his  will,  had 
been  moft  opprefiive  from  th§  excefiive  heat 
of  the  weather,  from  the  crowds  that  flocked 
round  the  carriage,  and  from  the  flownefe ; 
for,  as  the  Guards  were  on  foot,  the  horfes 
were  allowed  to  move  no  fafter  than  the  fol- 
diers.  oould  march.  But  as  there  iUU  were 
mmours  of  the  danger  of  a  refcue,  the  Com*- 
miffioners,  ordering  the  infantry  to  remain, 
behind,  the  Royal  Family  were  attended 
for  the  reft  of  the  journey  by  cavahy  only, 
by  whkh  means  their  mifery  was  fomewhat 
ihortened. 

As  the  fad  procefllon  moved  through 
Paris  to  the  Tuileries,  the  ftreets  were 
crowded  with  the  populace;  fome  of  whom 

taking 
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taking  off  ihdr  hats  as  the  Royal  Family 
approached,  the  infultihg  order  "  Cbapeau 
Jnr  la  ttte^  que  perfcmne  ne  ft  decowrt^^  was 
heard,  and  obeyed  **  On  the  feat  of  thft 
ICifig  s  carriage  the  three  gardes-du-oorpsp 
mhid  had  ^6ted  as  couriers,  were  feated  with 
thttir  arms  bound;  and  the  carriage  was 
followed .  by  an  open  cabriolet,  in  which 
I^l:ou^{:W^$])laced,  crowi^id  with  laur^. 

This  was  the  third  time  that  the  ParUiaa 
mob  had;^  ^within  a  Ihort  period;  been  gra* 
tified  with  the  fpe£l:aclp  of  -their  ^Sover-eigw 
dragged  as  a  prifoner  through  their  city^ 
but  this  was  by  much  the  moft  deplorable 
of  the  three.  Ever  fmce  the  day  that  Par- 
ibus the  laft  king  of  Macedon  and  his  fa^- 
anily  were  carried  through  the  ftreota  df 
Rome  before  the  triumphal  car  of  PadrUs 

♦  This  fecms  to  be  rather  a  deviation  from  the  fpirit 
of  the  decree  of  the  Aflembly,  ordaining  the  Commif- 
Tioners  above  all  things  to  be  attentive  that  the  rcfpctl 
dae  to  the  royal  digitity  &ouId  be  preferved. 

Emilius, 
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EmiliiiSy  no  fcene  fo  humiliating  to  royalty 
has  been  exhibited  in  the  world. 

Among  other  differences  which  may  ex* 
ift  between  the  characters  of  the  Roman 
and  the  French  vigors,  the  former^  as  hif^ 
tory  informs  us,  was  fo  much  alFeded  with 
the  fate  of  the  Macedonian  Monarch,  that 
he  fhed  tears  when  he  firft  received  him  as 
a  prifonen  No  fimilar  weakncfs  is  recorded 
of  Drouet. 

When  the  unfortunate  family  of  France 
arrived  at  the  Tuileries,  the  gardena 
were  full.  Some  were  prefent  who  had 
the  feelings  of  men.  Turning  with  fuddea 
emotion  from  the  fight  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  their  eyes  fell  on  the  Duke  of  Ore- 
leans;  who,  in  a  circle  of  Deputies  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  feemed  to  be  a  gay  fpe^tor 
of  the  melancholy  fcene. 

As  the  faithful  gardes-du-corps  were  un- 
tied from  the  coach-box,  they  were  threat^ 
ened  with  being  inftantly  torn  in  pieces  by 

the 
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ibe  lavage  fury  of  t^e  pojHiUce*  T^he 
Comfi^toners  were  <:fUige4  to  hfg  4^ 
fuck  aa  out^rage  might  not  be  eatecuted  hf^ 
fore  the  faces  of  the  RofsH  Family  {  bat 
that  the  criminals  might  be  rcferved  fqr  ibp 
juQ  fentence  of  the  law.  A^  this  mu  hot  re* 
noimcingbut  only  poflponing  a  pleafure,  th^ 
requefl  of  the  Commiflioners  was  grant^^ 

The  unhappy  family  wece  again  ;lQ^ge4 
in  the  Tuileries  under  the  nefponfibility  cS 
M.  de  la  Fayette.  Several  tents  were  pitch^^ 
ed  in  the  garden^  and  all  the  avenues  were 
occupied  by  National  Guards  under  hi,s 
command.  He  has  been  greatly  cenfured 
for  the  ftridnefs  with  which  the  orders  pf 
the  Aflembly  were  obeyed  in  this  particular* 
Confiderii^g  the  recent  efcape  of  the  Roy4l 
FaQiily,  the  clanger  which  he  himfelf  had 
been  in,  and  the  fufpicions  which  ftill  exi^ 
ifted  againft  him,  it  is. not  furprlfing  that  h^ 
fhould  have  been  as  attentive  as  poffible  tp 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  .(^me  event. 

VQL.  /I.  B  b  The 
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The  following  day,  CommijQSoners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Affembly  waited  on  the 
King,  to  take  his  declaration  in  writing  re- 
fpedling  his  motives  for  having  withdrawn 
from  the  capital. 

'  His  Majefty  afligned  as  his  principal  mo* 
tives  "  the  infults  he  and  his  family  had  re- 
ceived, and  the  danger  he  conceived  them 
to  be  in  from  thofe  infults  not  having  been 
punifhed.  That  his  defign  was  not  to  go 
out  of  the  kingdom,  but  only  to  repair  to 
Montmedi,  where  he  would  have  been  bet- 
ter fituated  than  in  the  capital  for  oppofing 
the  attempts  of  foreign  powers,  and  from 
whence  he  could  have  with  eafe  repaired 
to  any  other  part  of  the  frontiers  where 
his  prefence  might  have  been  requifite* 
-That  another  objed  he  had  in  view  wm  to 
afcertain  what  the  real  difpofition  of  the 
nation  was  refpefting  the  Conftitution ; 
which  had  been  varioufly  reprefcnted  to 
him,  but  which  he  now  knew  to  be  de- 
cidedly 
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Cidedly  in  its  fiivour.     That  he  wiflied  to 
prove  to  France  and  all  Europe  that  he  was 
at  liberty ;  and  not  a  prifoner,  as  was  be* 
lieved  by  many.     That  as  he  had  it  not  in 
his  power  to  quit  Paris  publicly,  he  had  left 
it  fecretly  j  but  without  any  concert  with 
foreign  powers,  with  his  own  relations,  or 
any  French  emigrant.  That  he  had  ordered 
the  three  perfons  who  had    accompanied 
him  as  couriers  to  provide  themfelves  with 
travelling  jackets,  becaufe  they  were  to  be 
fent  with  difpatches ;  and  tliat  he  had  not 
communicated  any  thing  more  to  them  un- 
til the  day  of  their  departure.     That  the 
paflport  was  obtained  for  a  foreign  coun- 
try, becaufe  there  are  none  given  for  travel- 
ling within  the  kingdom.     That  if  he  had 
imended  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  would 
not  have  ordered  his  Memorial  addrefled  to 
the  French  Nation  to  be  made  public  the  day 
after  leaving  the  Tuileries,  but  would  have 
B  b  2  dekiycd 
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delayed  tmtil  he  had  at  leaft  pafTed  the  froii# 


txrs.^ 


In  the  difiicult  fituation  ia  trhich  Lewis 
was  placed,  there  were  more  of  his  well- 
wifhers  Who  excufed  than  believed  every 
article  of  this  Declaration  ;  by  his  enemies 
h  was  reprefcnted  as  t  continued  prevarh* 
cation. 

The  Cotnmiffioners  next  waited  on  the 
Qneeti,  who  likewife  figned  a  Declaration 
importing,  "  that  when  (he  faw  Aat  the 
Kiftg  was  refolved  to  ^nit  the  capital  with 
his  children,  tio  confideration  would  3iave 
prevailed  on  her  ilot  to  accotopany  him ; 
but  that  flie  did  it  the  more  willingly  on  ac- 
count of  his  pofitive  aflutances  that  he 
would  not  go  out  of  the  Icingdom :  that  tf 
he  had  had  any  fuch  intention,  fhe  Would 
have  ufed  all  her  influence  to  have  turned 
him  froflti  it/*  The  reft  of  her  Declarati<m 
Ihcws  her  anxiety  to  exculpate  the  female 
t  attendants 
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|ittendant«  and  th^  couriers^  aflf rtbg  that 
they  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  thf 
deftination  ox  objed  of  their  journey. 

When  the  firil  part  of  thi^  Declaratk)ii 
was  read  ip  the  Nl^tiopal  Aflembly,  fon^e  of 
th^  Deputies  bqrft  into  iin  indecent  laugh. 
JLong  before  the  French  had  any  wifh  to 
hccpme  republicans,  and  to  aflfed  roughn^i^ 
of  manners  a;  fuitable  to  that  character^ 
many  of  them  had  loft  a  gre^t  part  of  tha( 
decorum  and  politenefs  for  which  the  natiorj 
in  general  was  fo  much  diftinguiihed.  Du* 
ring  the  interval  between  the  return  of  thf 
King  from  Varennes  and  his  acceptance  of 
|he  Conftitution,  an  Officer  of  the  National 
Guards  played  at  fives  one  day  with  the 
Pauphin  to  amufe  the  child,  in  the  pre? 
fence  of  the  Queen.  The  Officer  ftriking 
the  ball  obliquely,  it  had  very  near  bit 
her ;  on  which,  by  way  of  apology,  he 
politely  exclaimed,  "^^  Eh,  men  Dieu!  ma 
B  b  3  boule 
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boule  va  tout  de  travers  comme  Tanciea 
regime." 

The  queftion,  wKethcr  the  King  was  fub* 
je€t  to  trial  or  puniftiment,  was  under  dif- 
cuffion  at  this  period  all  over  France,  but 
particularly  in  the  capital.  The  humiliating 
date  in  which  the  King  had  been  e^ibited 
to  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  from  the  time 
he  was  arrefted  at  Varennes  until  his  return 
to  Paris,  had  tended  more  to  lower  their  cA 
teem  than  to  raife  their  compaifion  for  their 
unfortunate  fovereign ;  and  great  pains  had 
been  taken  to  reprefent  his  flight  as  a  proof 
of  his  profound  diffimulation,  as  a  breach  of 
the  oath  he  had  taken  to  fupport  the  Con- 
ftitution,  and  as  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  his 
intention  to  join  the  foreign  forces  and  the 
emigrant^  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  then 
preparing  to  invade  France.  Le  Ros\  peut-il 
itre  mis  en  jugement?  became  the  univerfal 
topie  of  difcourfe,  and  a  queftion  on  which 

every 
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every  fcrxbbler  thought  he  had  as  good  a 
right  to  publifh  /on  opinion^  as  any  Member 
of  the  National  Aflembly.  On  the  whole 
the  voices  went  greatly  againft  the  King." 
Some  enthufiafts  thought  the  exiftence  of 
any  degree  of  freedom  in  France  depended 
en  his  being  immediately  dethroned.  Others 
who  cared  Uttle  about  the  matter,  joined 
from  mere  wantonnefs  in  the  clamour; 
which,  as  it  was  agreeable  to  the  wifhes, 
was  fuppofed  to  be  encouraged  and  excited 
by  the  adherents  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  expeded  that  he  would  be  appointed 
Regent  during  the  minority  of  the  Dau« 
phin ;  for^  even  on  the  fuppofition  of  Lewis 
the  Sixteenth  being  divefted  of  the  crown, 
there  was  hardly  any  idea  of  its  not  being 
immediately  placed  on  the  head  of  ana« 
then 

Republican  principles    had   made  little 

progrefs   at  thb  period  in  France*     But 

B  b  4  there 
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tbdre  happened  to  be  4  fmill  b^d  of  deter<t 
mided  reptiUio«n»  m  the  capk^ ;  the  m^ 
diftitiginihed  were  the  Marquk  of  Coodor* 
cety  Briflbt,  and  Th6ma&  Pain^ }  n&iie  tif 
fhem  were  MembeFs  6f  the  Cof^titoesd 
Aflembly^  Th6fe  ftien  thought  the  ptefeat 
fiftoment  favoarable  for  fpreading  fh^ir  opi-; 
iiioita^  and  weire  not  without  hQpe$  that 
they  might  improve  the  vr^knt  rugQ  fo? 
the  decJbJafice  into  a  pajfBon  for  a  rf  publican 
form  of  goyernment*  With  this  view  they 
formed  themfeW^s  into  a  fociety^  Wfid  pubn 
liflied  a  peribdical  pap^r  to  \vhi£h  all  occ^ 
tonally  contributed,  entitled  L(  BJpubUcain^ 
oil  Le  Difenfeur  du  Gi)uvernem(nt  ReprU 
Jentatifi  In  the  very  firft  number  of  tbi^ 
work  they  unfold  their  defiga  with  the 
greateft  openilefs  ;;  obierviqg  that  the  caknr 
nefs  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  had 
remained  during  the  abfence  of  the  King 
wa3  a  proof  *.*  que  Tabfe^cc  d'uli  Roi  vam 

xnieu^ 
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mieux  que  fa  pr^fcnce^  tt  quUl  n^eft  pas 
feukmint  une  fuperfluite  politique^  mais 
encore  uri  fardeau  tr^lourd  qui  pefe  fur 
toute  la  nation, 

♦•  H  a  abdiquc,  il  a  d^crtc  fon  pofte  dans 
legouvcmemcnt,  L  abdication,  la  defertion 
font  caraiSt^rifeed,  non  par  la  longueur  de 
^'abience^  mais  par  le  feul  ade  de  la  fuite; 
ici  TaiSte  eft  tout,  et  le  temps  n'eft  ricn. 
Nous  oe  le  connoifTons  plus  que  comme  un 
individu  dans  la  foule,  comme  M.  Louis 
pourbon.'* 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  paper^ 
the  famous  Abb6  Sieyes  publifhed  fome  an- 
fwers  to  the  arguments  adduced  in  it,  and 
declared  hid  intention  of  fupporting  what 
he  calls  **  TOpinion  Monarchique  contre 
)e  Syftgme  Republicain,"  All ,  the  Abbe's 
(Celebrity  for  metaphyfical  acutenefs  did  not 
intimidate  Thomas  Paine  from  accepting  the 
challenge,  declaring  that  he  was  fo  con- 
vinced of  the  fuperiority  of  his  own  fyftem, 

that 
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that  he  ^  Would  occupy  no  more  than  fihf 
pages  in  proving  it,  leaving  his  antagonift 
the  liberty  of  taking  as  many  pages  as  he 
pleafed  to  refute  his  arguments  *.  It  is 
not  known  whether  it  was  the  fucceeding 
events  of  the  Revolution,  or  the  arguments 
of  Thomas  IPaine,  that  had  moft  influence 
with  the  Abb6 ;  but  it  is  certdn  that  he  has 
renounced  TOpinion  Monarchique,  and  is 
now  devoted  to  the  Syftdme  R^ublicain, 
to  which  it  is  not  doubted  that  he  will  ad- 
here, until  events  as  extraordinary  or  ar^ 
guments  more  powerful  convince  him  of 
his  prefent  error,  and  oblige  him  to  return 
to  his  ancient  creed. 

In  a  paper  written  by  Condorcet,  he  en-* 
deavours  to  refute  that  juft  and  powerful 
argument  in  favour  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment, namely,  that  a  legal  King  is  the  beft 

♦  The  papers  written  by  Thomas  Paine  for  tfiis 
work  were  tranflatcd  into  French  by  the  Marchioneis 
•f  Condorcet. 
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fecurity  againft  a  tyrant ;  becaufe  a  power 
that  18  underftood  and  is  limited  by  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Conftitution  is  lefs  formidable 
than  the  ufurped  and  undefined  power  of 
ambitious  citizens ;  and  alfo  becaufe  the  as- 
certained power  of  a  hereditary  King  is  the 
moft  effedual  means  of  precluding  their 
hopes  and  (lopping  their  ambitious  views# 
Among  other  arguments  to  prove  that  there 
is  lefs  danger  of  this  now  than  there  was  in 
the  days  of  Sylla  and  Caefar,  of  Guife  or 
Cromwell,  he  infifts  that  the  art  of  print- 
ing, the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  the  great 
number  of  newfpapers^  will  with  certainty 
preferve  mankind  from  limUar  ufurpations 
in  future*  ^*  Pour  tout  homme  qui  a  lu 
avec  attention,'*  faid  Condorcet,  "  Thiftoirc 
de  Tufurpation  de  Cromwel,  il  eft  Evident 
qu'unc  feule  gazette  eut  fuffi  pour  en  arreter 
le  fucces;  il  eft  Evident  que  fi  le  peuplc 
d'Angleterre  eut  fu  lire  d'autres  livres  que 
la  Bible,  Tbypocrite,  d6mai^ue  des  fes  pre- 
miers 
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miiers  pas,  tut  bientot  ceflo  d'etre  daage« 

The  unhappy  Condorcet  liTcd  to  fee  tht« 
jurgument  refuted  by  Roberfpierre^  who>  iQ 
fpite  of  all  the  newfpapers  in  France,  ufurp^ 
ed  defpotic  power,  ihcd  more  blood  thaQ 
^11  the  French  Kin^s  (ince  Charles  IX*  and 
whofe  tyranny  was  not  put  au  end  to  by 
ilic  art  of  printing. 

Briflbt  was  not  fo  elegant  a  writer  48  Cqh* 
dorcet,  but  with  lefs  genius  he  poffeflcd 
more  ardour  in  the  caufe  in  whic^  be  ei^ 
|;aged.  His  love  of  freedom^  ay  he  bin^!^ 
hints,  he  caught  in  his  early  youth  from  the 
converfation  of  Englifhmen*  ^^  Le  hasard 
^mena  deux  Anglois  dans  o^a  patrie ;  j'ap* 

*  It  is  evident  to  every  man  wha  has  fea4  wiA 
attention  the  hiilory  of  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  that 
a  Angle  newfpaper  would  have  prevented  its  fiiccaft« 
Had  the  Englifh  of  thofe  days  been  in  the  habit  of  read« 
ing  other  books  befides  the  Bible^  the  hypocrite  woul4 
h^ve  beea  iuunaikod  and  no  logger  dao^rxpys* 

pria 
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pro  TAnglbis^  tt  cettc  circoafta&cc  a  decide 
demon  fort*." 

His  mind  was  fired  wkh  admiratron  of 
the  ancient  republics  ;  bift  having  litde  cx« 
pe^lation  of  feeii^  his  favourke  iy  ftem  efta* 
Uifhed  in  Fraitkce,  he  went  to  Amevica^ 
with  a  view  to  examine  whedier  he  could 
find  a  tolerable  eftabliOimecft  there,  and  iti 
t^  ititentioE  of  carrying  his  wife  and  &* 
mily  to  thM  country  if  be  found  a  fituatioa 
to  his  raind.  The  Revolution  began  in 
thb  intervah  He  idnnediatdy  returned  to 
France ;  and^  unfortunately  for  him^  aban^ 
doning  tlie  .proje£t  of  carrying  his  ^mihy  to 
Amelia,  he  endeavoured  with  all  poffible 
affiduity  to  difiufe  acnot^  Ins  own  country-* 
men  thoie  principles  and  fentiments  which 
werb  confirmed  4n  Ills  mind  by  his  refid^nce 
ia  Adierica.  Briflbt  was  more  formed  for 
^culation  than  for  a£iion;   and  from  a 

*  Reponfe  de  Jacques-Pierre  Briffot  a  tous  les  Libefc. 

Ufies  qui  ont^ttaque  et  attaqueat  fa  Vie  paiToe. 

want 
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iKrant  of  experience  he  did  not  give  ptopef 
weight  to  the  difficulties  that  flood  in  the 
way  of  the  plans  to  which  his  afieftions 
were  attached,  and  with  which  his  imagina- 
tion was  enamoured.  Had  he  adhered  ta 
his  early  defign,  which  he  himfelf  informs 
us  was  to  *^  inoculer  aux  Fran9ois  les  (>rin«' 
cipes  dc  la  Conflitution  Angloife*,*'  he 
would  have  applied  his  talents  and  induflry 
in  fupport  of  the  Conftitution  1789 ;  but  he 
imagined  that  the  flight  of  the  King  and  the 
difpofition  of  the  people  rendered  the  imme- 
diate eftablifhmcQt  of  a  republic  in  France 
practicable*  He  therefore  joined  his  eflforts 
with  thofe  of  others,  to  convince  the  nation 
that  the  befl  meafure  they  could  adopt  would 
be  the  abolition  of  royalty ;  for  that,  in  pre- 
ferving  it,  they  fhould  rifk  a  thoufand  dan- 
gers in  cafe  they  would  re-eflablifh  Lewis 
XVL  And  in  one  of  his  publications  he 
reafoned  in  this  manner :  "  If  Lewis  XVT* 

*  Rcponfc  dc  Jacques-Picrrc  Briflbt,  &c.  &c. 
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U  re-placed  on  the  throne,  the  Nation  \i411 
fall  into  anarchy;  for  nobody  will  obey 
him,  car  il  a  perdu  la  confiance  de  la  Naiioru 
If  you  place  another  on  the  throne,  and 
confine  him  as  a  prifoner,  this  will  be 
thought  cruel,  you  will  be  confidered  aa 
barbarians :  if  you  allow  him  to  be  at  liber- 
ty, he  will  fly  the  kingdom,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  many,  atkl  the  fame  fcenes  will 
commence  in  France  that  filled  England 
with  blood  during  the  difpute  between  the 
White  Rofe  and  the  Red— a  war  about 
two  individuals,  in  which  the  people  had 
no  interefl,  waged  in  a  caufe  the  moil  ab- 
furd  J  for  what  can  be  more  abfurd  than  for 
one  half  of  a  nation  to  flaughter  the  other, 
to  decide  whether  one  man  or  another  fhould 
be  placed  in  an  ofiice  which  no  man  fhould 
be  allowed  to  occupy  ?"  BriflTot  concludes 
his  reafoning  with  thefe  words :  "  N'ayez 
plus  de  Roi,  et  les  mecontens  ne  peuvent 
s'attacher  a  aucun  nom  ;  ct  ils  deviennent 

8  odieux 
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cdieuK  a  toute  la  tcrre,  en  voulant  doaaeC 
UQ  tyran  a  une  xution  qui  n'en  fcyA  pas.^ 

All  the  eSbrts  of  the  R^pubUcaiis  were 
firukleis.  The  people  in  general  had  no 
idea  that  fo  exteniive  a  nation  as  France 
could  be  governed  without  a  King.  All 
their  notions  of  government  weiie  ^grafted 
on  monarchy. 

Roherfpierre  him&lf  was  0Ot  a  repuhU- 
can*  At  diis  very  period^  while  he  ha- 
rangued in  the  Alflfemhly  againft  the  Kkig's 
inviolability,  and  was  eager  for  bringing 
him  to  trial,  he  fpoke  in  the  Jacofaia  So- 
ciety againft  a  republic ;  and  he  was  the 
perfonal  enemy  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed 
republicans.  Others  who  like  him  declared 
at  once  againft  the  King  and  a  republic, 
were  fuppofed  to  have  been  gained  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans's  agents,  with  a  view  to  hJs 
being  declared  Regent  during  the  minority 
of  Lewis  XVII. ;  but  no  fulpicion  of  this 
kind  adhered  to  Roherfpierre.     With  litde 
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tafte  for  pleafures  or  magnificence,  he  de- 
ipifed  money :  power  was  his  obje£t,  and 
popularity  the  only  means  by  ^\hich  he  ex- 
pelled to  obtain  it.  No  man's  external 
appearance  was  ever  lefs  calculated  for  af- 
fifting  his  defire  of  popularity.  The  perfoa 
of  Robefpierre  was  puny,  his  vifage  pale, 
his  features .  difagreeable,  and  he  had  the 
menacing  eye  and  rapid  gait  of  a  madman. 
During  a  confiderable  period  of  the  Confti- 
tuent  Aflembly,  he  had  been  little  diftin- 
guiflied.  It  was  not  until  after  the  death 
of  Mirabeau,  and  about  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  treating,  that  he  found  himfelf 
a  man  of  any  confiderable  importance,  and 
that  his  views  of  ambition  began  to  extend. 
The  reftoration  of  Lewis  XVt  gave  him 
no  hopes  of  being  placed  in  any  fituation  of 
authority.  He  knew  that  the  King  difliked 
him,  that  the  Queen  defpifed  him,  and  that 
he  was  hated  by  the  whole  Court.  He 
therefore  ardently  wilhcd  the  depofition  of 
VOL.  II.  Gc  th« 
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the  King,  and  joined  with  the  partifans  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  republicans  in 
promoting  that  meafure:  but  he  did  not 
wifh  to  fee  the  Duke  of  Orleans  Regent ; 
becaufe  he  knew  that  thofe  who  had  been 
long  attached  to  that  Prince,  fome  of  them 
men  of  eminent  talents,  would  be  preferred 
to  him,  and  that  he  could  exped  under  his 
regency  only  a  fubordinate  fituation*  Nor 
did  he  wi(h  for  the  eftablifhment  of  a  re* 
public,  unlefs  he  could  have  had  hopes  of 
governing  it ;  and  he  faw  Condorcet,  Gen- 
fonet,  Guadet,  Vergniaud,  Briflpt,  Ker- 
laint,  and  others  in  his  way,  which  deter- 
mined him  to  oppofe  the  republican  fyftem 
both  by  his  fpeeches  in  the  Jacobin  Club 
and  in  fome  pamphlets  which  he  publiQied. 
If  the  King  had  been  depofed  after  his  re- 
turn from  Varennes,  it  is  fuppofed  that  Ro- 
befpierre  and  others  connedled  with  him 
had  expectations  from  the  appointment  of  a 
regency  in  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
6  would 
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Would  haVc  had  no  (hare*  But  after  ttid 
l5dng  was  re-eftabliflied,  and  had  accepted 
the  Conftitution  j  after  the  Conftituent  AA 
fembly  was  diflblved,  and  the  Legiflative  AC* 
{embly^  of  which  Robefpierre  could  not  ht 
a  member,  conrened;  he  became  more  affi- 
duous  than  ever  in  his  attendance  at  the  Jaco^ 
bin  Club,  and  in  ufing  everjr  pof&ble  means 
of  increafmg  his  popplaritf^as  the  fole  founds 
ation  on  which  the  power  he  fo  ardently  de^ 
fired  could  be  built»  With,  an  arrogjint  mind 
which  fpurned  the  common  people,  nobody 
ever  flattered  and  cajoled  them  fo  much; 
nobody  ever  adapted  his  language  and  be* 
haviour  fo  much  to  their  paflions  and  pre- 
judices ;  nobody  ever  feemed  fo  obfequious 
to  their  will,  and  fo  anxious  for  their  wel« 
fere.  He  feldom  ventured  to  give  any  new 
or  untried  impulfe  to  the  multitude*  He 
watched  until  they  had  received  it  from  cir«* 
cumftances,  or  from  thofe  who  were  lefs  cir- 
Oimfped  than  himfelf ;  but  when  he  clearly 
G  c  a  faw 
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faw  which  way  the  torrent  of  their  paflions 
bore,  he  joined  with  oftentatious  zeal,  be- 
came the  moft  violent  of  the  violent,  and 
took  the  diredion  of  the  ftorm  from  thofe 
who  had  raifed  it.  After  the  loth  of  Au- 
guft  1792,  he  for  the  firft  time  becacme  aa 
avowed  and  furious  republican*  His  influ- 
fence  in  the  Jacobin  Club  was  then  unrival- 
Ted ;  and,  by  redoubling  his  aflidility  and 
his  artful  management,  it  foon  became  equal 
even  in  the  new  Common  Council  of  Paris 
to  that  of  Danton,  who  was  its  creator,  and 
the  governing  fpirit  by  which  the  cataftro- 
phe  of  that  day  was  accompliflied. 

Robefpicrre  from  that  time  became  more 
daring  and  more  atrocious.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  his  being  the  chief  mover  of  the 
maflacres  in  September ;  that  he  tried  to  get 
Briflbt  and  others  of  the  Gircnde  party  ar- 
refted  and  involved  in  them ;  for  they  were 
then  the  gfeat  objeds  of  his  jealoufy,  and 
had  for  fome  time  the  honour  of  fliaring 

with 
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with  the  King  and  Queen  that  abufe  which 
daily  flowed  from  the  pen  of  Marat  and 
other  creatures,  of  Robefpierre.  By  his 
influence  and  their  calumnies,  not  one  of 
the  Briflbtine  party  w^s  eleded  as  mem* 
ber  of  the  Convention  for  the  department 
of  Paris ;  nor  indeed  any  one  man  without 
his  stpprobation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  Louvet's 
accufation  was  juft,  that  Robefpierre  was 
fo  intoxicated  with  his  popularity  as  to  have 
entertained  hopes  of  being  appointed  Dic- 
tator ;  and  that  Marat  and  Panis,  by  his 
connivance,  founded  Barbaroux  ofMarfeille^ 
and  Rebecqui  on  the  fubje6:  about  the  time 
when  the  Convention  firft  aflerabled.  The 
popularity  of  Robefpierre  at  that  period, 
however,  was  pretty  much  confined  to  the 
department  of  Paris.  The  vaft  majority 
of  the  Deputies  came  to  the  Conventioa 
ftrongly  prejudiced  againfl;  him,  and  with  a 
high  opinion  of  the  integrity  of  Roland,  and 

C  c  3  of 
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of  the  talents  and  patriotifm  of  the  Gironde 
party ;  for  two  or  three  months  after  the 
firft  meeting  of  the  Convention,  any  per- 
fon  who  attended  that  AfTembly  would 
have  been  perfuaded  that  Robefpierre  and 
his  moft  adive  adherents  were  fo  much  the 
objed  of  its  deteflation,  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  ever  having  influence  in  it  By 
his  influence  with  the  Jacobins,  the  Muni- 
cipality, and  the  Mob,  and  with  the  afliift- 
ance  of  a  minority  of  the  Depudes,  he 
forced  on  the  King^s  trial,  and  then  had  the 
uddrefs  to  make  the  unwillingnefs  which 
the  Gironde  party  fhewed  to  that  meafure, 
and  even  their  popular  propofal  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  matter  of  accufation 
againft  them,  and  the  caufe  of  their  ruin* 
Having  now  devolved  the  command  of  the 
National  Guards  of  Paris  on  a  creature  of 
his  own,  he  imperceptibly  obtained  an  irre- 
fiftible  fway  in  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety*    B^ing  fupported  by  the  Municipa*- 
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Kty  and  the  Jacobin  Clubs;  never  once 
yielding  to  pecuniary  corruption,  or  fliock- 
ing  the  eyes  of  the  populace  with  perfonal 
magnificence;  turning  the  talents  and. crimes 
of  others  to  the  purpofes  of  his  own  am- 
bition ;  cutting  off  his  mod  confidential 
friends  without  remorfe,  when  he  became  in 
the  leaft  jealous  of  them  j  having  by  won- 
derful addrefs  found  means  to  have  crea- 
tures of  his  own  appointed  Commiflioners  to 
mod  of  the  Departments ;  and  the  mob  of 
Paris  being  always  under  the  management 
of  his  agents;  he  at  laft  obtained  his  objedt, 
the  Convention  was  the  paffive  organ  of 
his  will,  and  Robefpierre  was  the  Didator 
of  the  French  republic.  But,  after  having 
drenched  every  department  of  France  with 
blood,  he  became  giddy  by  the  exercife 
of  power,  forgot  his  original  caution,  and, 
by  filling  his  very  affociates  with  terror, 
obliged  them  to  be  his  executioners,  that 
they  might  not  become  his  victims. 

C  c  4  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

A  curious  Account  ofPetton  by  Robefpierre-^ 
M.  Barnave — Tumultuous  aJfcmbUng  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars — T^wo  Perfons  majfacred 
by  the  Mob — M.  La  Fayette^  at  the  Head  of 
the  National  Guards  ^attacks  and  difpcrfes  the 
Mob — Danion—Camille  Defmoulins — Ma- 
rat— Charlotte  Corde — Refe^ions — Dijfo- 
lution  of  the  Corjiltuent  AJfembly. 

ripO  give  at  once  an  idea  of  the  charader 
-^  and  condud:  of  Robefpierre,  it  war 
neceflary  to  allude  to  events  that  hap- 
pened long  after  the  period  of  which  wc 
were  treating,  and  to  which  it  is  now  nccef- 
fary  to  revert. 

When  it  was  evident  that  a  republican 
form  of  government  was  unpopular,  that 
the  periodical  paper  called  Republicain,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  the  few  republicans  then  at 

Paris, 
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Paris,  made  little  impreffion,  Briflbt  pub- 
iifhed  a  new  propofal,  which  was  adopted 
^y  fome  Members  of  the  National  Affembly^ 
and  obtained  the  approbation  of  many  more 
of  the  Jacobin  Club  ;  namely,  that  fmcc  it 
feemed  to  be  determined  to  re-e(labli(h  roy- 
alty, the  King  ought  to  have  a  Council,  not 
^f  his  own  chooiing,  nor  of  the  Na^ioasJ 
Aflembly's  appointment,  but  to  be  elede4 
bj  the  Elcfiors  of  the  Deputies,  and  to  be 
renewed  annually  according  to  a  plan  whick 
he  publiihcd*  Briflbt  concludes  his  pro^ 
pofal  with  this  exprcflion  :  "  En  un  niot, 
point  de  Roi,  ou  un  Roi  avec  un  Confeil 
ile<aif  et  amovible.  Telle  eft  en  deux  mots  / 
ma  profeflion  de  foi  ♦."  , 

The  great  error  of  the  Conftltuent  At 
fetobly,  and^ which  they  were  led  into  by 
the  dread  of  a  return  of  the  ancient  fyftem^ 

•  In  a  word,  no  King  at  allj  or  a  King  with  an 
clcfiive  and  removable  Council  j  fuch  is  my  profeflion 
«f  faith. 

was 
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Was  that  of  leaving  monarchy  too  weak  to 
refift  the  force  that  was  likely  to  afTail  k  i 
but  this  plan  of  Briflbt  tended  to  render  k 
ridiculous  as  well  as  weak,  and  expofed  k 
to  be  overfet  by  the  firft  attack,  which  in  alt 
probability  was  his  intention.  This  plan 
however  was  no  better  received  than  his 
avowed  projefl:  for  immediately  eftablifliinj; 
a  republic. 

In  the  mean  time  M.  Muguet  de  Nan*- 
thou  made  a  report  relative  to  the  King's 
efcape,  in  the  name  of  the  Committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Aflembly.  In  this  report 
they  give  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
King's  inviolability  j  and  that  of  courfe  he 
ought  not  to  undergo  a  trial.  Immediately 
after  hearing  this  report,  the  National  A£- 
fembly  began  a  debate,  which  was  refumed 
every  day  for  three  days  on  that  fubjed. 
It  would  feem  not  to  require  above  three 
minutes  deliberation ;  for  thefe  obvious  rca- 
fons,  that  the  Conftitution  rendered  theper» 

fou 
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fon  of  the  Monarch  inviolable ;  and  deter- 
mined befidesy  that  in  cafe  the  King  fhonld 
ever  withdraw  from  the  kingdom,  and  actu- 
ally refide  in  an  enemy's  territories,  he 
ihould  be  formally  fummoned  to  return; 
and  that  only  in  the  event  of  hb  refuting  to 
comply  with  the  fummons,  he  was  to  be  de- 
clared to  have  abdicated  the  Crown.  To 
have  brought  the  King  to  trials  therefore^ 
on  the  prefent  occafion,  would  have  be« 
trayed  a  difregard  of  all  principle;  and 
(hewn  that  the  Coailitution,  which  they  had 
bellowed  fuch  pains  in  rearing,  was  built 
upon  a  bank  of  fand,  to  be  wafhed  away 
by  the  firft  torrent  that  ihould  ifiue  from 
the  kennels  of  the  fuburbs  of  St  Antoine. 

Robefpierre  and  Petion  were  the  moft 
violent  againft  the  King  during  this  debate. 
Thofe  two  men  ftarted  together  in  a  race  of 
popularity,  which  it  might  have  been  ex« 
pe^ed  would  have  produced  a  little  joftling 
between  th^m.     Hitherto  however  nothing 

of 
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of  tliat  nature  had  occurred  j  Robefpierrc 
thought  too  meaaly  of  the  talents  of  Petion 
•to  be  jealous  of  him ;  he  even  beheld  him 
at  one  period  get  fomewhat  before  him  on 
the  courfie  .without  unea(ine&.  It  was  not 
in  Robefpierre's  nature  to  have  a  friendihip 
for  any  body ;  but  he  defpifed  Petion  too 
much  to  hate  him,  until  Briflbt,  who  had 
been  long  the  objcft  ofRobefpderre's  jcaloufy 
and  hatred,  dre/w  him  over  to  the  Gironde 
.party.  He  then  honoured  his  old  com- 
.panion  with  a  little  of  the  rancour  which 
he  felt  for  all  that  faction. 

This  appeared  firft  in  the  month  of  Odlo- 
ber  1792,  when.Petion  endeavoured  in  a  la- 
borious pamphlet  to  refute  feveral  accu^ 
fations  of  Robefpierre  againft  him ;  and 
one  in  particular,  which  fee.ms  to  have  hurt 
him  exceedingly,  namely,  that  he  was  en* 
tirely  led  by  Briflbt.  To  this  Robefpierre 
;wrote  an  anfwer ;  and  as  he  there  appears 
in.a  new  ipoiat  of  vxew^  and  difplays  a  con- 

fiderable 
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fiderable  fhare  of  humour,  of  which  it  waf 
not  natural  to  fuppo(<!.fuch  a  man  poflefled^ 
a  few  fpecimens  may  be  excufablc. 

In  Petion's  pamphlet  he  reprefents  Briflbt 
as  a  man  only  in  knowledge,  but  a  child  in 
fimplicity :  "  Que  Briflbt  efl  Thommc  le 
moins  propre  a  6tre  chef  de  parti  */'  To 
this  Robefpierre  anfwers — "  On  nc  con- 
fulte  point  le  dlfciple  fur  |.a  capacite  de  fon 
maitre.,  Orgon  eft-il  competent  pour  jugcr 
TartufFe  f  ?"  Petion,  folicitous  to  remove 
an  imputation  which  cruelly  corroded  his 
Tanity,  frequently  repeats — "Jamais  homme 
en  place  ne  penfa  et  n'agit  par  lui-meme  au- 
tant  que  moi." 

"  Mon  cher  Petion,"  fays  Robefpierre, 
^  **  vous  vous  calomniez  vous-meme  quand 

*  Briflbt  is  the  man  on  earth  the  Uaft  fit  for  bejng 
the  leader  of  a  party. 

f  The  fcholar  is  not  confuked  refpe£ling  the  capa- 
city of  his  mafter.     Was  Orgon  a  competejit  judge  of 

the  character  of  Tartuffc  ? 

y 

7  ^  vous 
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▼cut  prettndez  que  vous  n^etes  mtni  par 
peifonne  ;  pcut-Str«  mSme  vous  TStes-voiia 
perfuade  de  bonne  foi :  mais  il  n^en  eft  rien^ 
je  vous  jure.  Le  fait-on .  quand  on  eft 
xnene  ?  Voyez  encore  ce  qui  fe  pafle  fur 
DOS  the^res.  Lorfqu'une  adroite.foubrette# 
cu  un  valet  intriguant,  conduit  un  Geronte^ 
ou  un  Orgon^  comme  par  la  lifiere;  ne 
voyez-vous  pas  avec  quel  art  les  frippont 
s^extafient  fur  la  rare  fagcffc  et  fur  Tincroy* 
able  fermet6  du  bon  homme,  et  comme 
celui-ci  s^ecrie^  dans  les  Eclats  de  lajoie 
bruyante.  Oh !  je  fais  bien  qu^on  ne  me 
Hiene  pas,  moi ;  et  s^il  y  a  une  forte  t^te  en 
France,  je  vous  garantis  que  c  eft  celle-ci*.'* 

Robef. 

*  My  dear  Pelion,  you  calumniate  yourfcU  when  you 
pretend  that  you  are  led  by  nobody.  Perhaps  you  even 
believe  it;  but  you  are  quite  miftaken,  I  will  take  my 
oath.  But  do  people  know  when  they  are  led  ?  Only 
obferve  what  pailes  on  our  theatres.  When  a  fly  cham- 
bermaid or  a  knavilh  valet  leads  a  Gcronte  or  an  Or- 

gon 
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Robefpierre  then  afTures  his  old  friend 
that  there  is  a  wonderful  refemblance  be- 
tween this  portrait  of  Geronte  and  Petioa 
himfelf ;  to  prove  which  he  afferts,  that, 
after  Briffot  and  fome  others  had  arranged 
the  adminiftration,  of  which  Roland  and 
Claviere  were  the  chiefs,  he  had  diredl* 
ly  gone  to  Petion,  and,  on  the  pretence . 
of  confulting  him  on  the  fubjed,  had  faid. 
Well,  whom  do  you  think  we  Ihould  name 
for  Minifters  ?  How  would  you  like  Ro- 
land and  Claviere  ? — ^would  not  they  be  e»* 
adly  to  your  mind  ?  continued  Briflbt* 
••Parblcu!  oui !"  anfwered  Petion ;  «  Oh> 
Roland,  Qaviere  !  favez-vous  que  ce  feroic 

gon  as  if  it  were  in  leading-firings^  don't  you  fee  with 
what  art  the  two  former  extol  the  wonderful  wifdom  and 
incredible  firmnefs  of  the  poor  man?  while  he,  in  the 
midft  of  their  noify  joy,  cries — I  am  pretty  certain  that 
I  am  not  a  man  to  be  led ;  and  if  there  is  a  fteady  head 
in  France  it  is  this  on  my  (boulders. 

delicieux  ! 
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ielicieux !  qu^on  les  nomme  *.'*  Briflbt 
then  affurcd  him  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  bring  It  about  exadly  as  Petion  had  ap- 
pointed. 

Soon  after  which,  continues  Robefpierre, 
*  **  je  vous  ai  vu  dans  la  ferme  croyance  que 
c'^toit  vous  qui  les  aviez  choifis.  Commc 
j^  vous  demandois  (i  cette  demarche  de  la 
Cour  ne  vous  etoit  pas  fufpede,  vous  me 
rcpondites,  avcc  un  air  de  contentement  tres 
remarquable  :  *  Oh  !  fi  vous  faviez  qui  les 
a  defignes  V  Je  vous  devinai,  et  je  vous 
dis,  en  riant  de  votre  bonne  foi — *  G'eft 
vous,  peut-etre  ?*  Et  alors  en  vous  frottant 
les    mains, — ^  Hem,   Hem  !'    me    repoa- 

dites-vous  f.'* 

la 

*  Roland  and  Claviere  !  that  would  be  charming- 
let  them  be  appointed  by  all  means. 

f  I  faw  that  you  were  in  the  firm  conviftion  that  it 
was  you  who  had  chofen  them.  When  I  afked  you  if 
that  meafure  of  the  Court  did  not  ftrike  you  as  a  little 

fufpicious. 
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tn  tills  fame  letter   Robeipierre  aflerts 

that  Petion,  by  the  feeblenefs  of  his  condudl^ 

had  prevented  the  infurre^on  of  the  20th 

of  June  1792  from  being  as  decifive  as  that 

of  the  loth  of  Auguft  i  and  that  the  Courts 

and  patticulatly  the  King,  had  totally  mif«- 

t^en  his  charaden  "  Le  gros  Louis  XVI/* 

fays  he,  in  his  abufive  language,  ^*  crut  voir 

tin  rival  dans  un  Maire  de  Paris  Jacobiti ; 

mais  C^far  auroit  dit,  en  contemplant  votre 

vifage  ^panoui  par  un  rire  ^temel,  *  Ce 

ne  fera  pas  celui-la  qui  m'arrachera  Tern- 

ph-eV* 

As 

fufpicious  ?  7OU  ^mfveered  with  an  air  of  extraordinary 
fatisfadion— '^  Ah !  if  you  but  knew  who  it  was  that 
pointed  them  out  !*'— -Perceiving  what  you  meantf 
and  laughing  at  your  credulity,  I  then  faid,  ^  It  Was  you, 
perhaps  ?"<-k>q  which,  rubbing  your  bands  together, 
you  nodded  aflent. 

^  The  plump  Lewis  thought  he  iaw  a  rival  in  a  Ja- 
cobin Mayor  of  Paris ;  but  Cafar  would  have  faid,  op. 
contemplating  your  face,  fprtad  with  an  eternal  fmila, 

VOL.  n.  Di  **  It 
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As  an  apology  for  the  freedom  he  tskts 
with  his  old  friend,  Robefpierre  obferves — 
**  Si,  dans  ce  genre  d'efcrime  tout-a-fait 
philanthropique,  vous  ,6tiez  expofe  a  quel* 
que  legere  bleffure^  cllc  n'atteindroit  que 
votre  amour  propre :  ct  vous  m'avez  rafi- 
furc  d'avancc  la-defliw,  en  proteftant  vous^ 
mcme  qu'il  etoit  nul  *.^ 

Through  the  whole  of  thb  letter  there 
runs  a  vein  of  pleafantry  which  might  have 
been  thought  inconfiftent  wixh  the  fatumine 
temper  and  atrocious  mind  of  Robefpierre^ 
After  all  the  ridicule,  however,  which  he 
endeavours  to  throw  on  Petion,  thofe  who 
knew  him  equally  well^  and  are  Icfs  preju- 
diced ^  reprefent  him  as  a  man  of  confi- 

*^  It  will  not  be  this  man  who  will  tear  the  empire  from 
mc/' 

♦  If  in  this  (Jifpute,  which  is  entirely  philanthropic, 

you  (hould  be  expofcd  to  fome  flight  blows,  they  will  be 
aimed  at  your  vanity ;  and  you  have  put  me  quite  at 
eafe,  my  dear  Petion,  on  that  head,  by  declaring  youF- 
felf  that  you  have  none. 

derable 
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tJeribie  leafnihg,  though  not  fo  much  as  he 
wifhed  the  world  to  believe  ;  of  fome  elo^ 
quence,  but  by  no  means  fo  much  as  he 
believed  himfelf  j  of  fome  judgment,  though 
a  much  fmaller  portion  than  he  imagined  ; 
whdreas  he  really  poffefFed  a  very  comfort- 
able {hare  of  vanity,  of  vrhich  it  appears  he 
was  perfuaded  that  he  had  none  at  alL 

This  charader  niay  be  thought  perhaps 
fingularj  yet  it  is  wondefful  what  a  number 
of  people  refemblc  Petioti.  As  for  Robef- 
pierre,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  not 
fuch  another  man  in  the  world. 

Independent  of  the  influence  which  Ro- 
befpierre  had  over  Petioft  at  the  period  of 
which  we  were  treating,  another  circum- 
ftance  is  fuppofed  to  have  contributed  to 
the  violent  part  he  took  againft  the  King 
during  the  three  days  which  this  debate 
laded.  It  was  mentioned  above  that  M. 
Barnave  was  a  joint  Commiflioner  with 
Petion  from  the  Aflembly  to  meet  the  Royal 
D  d  2  Family 
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Family  on  their  return  from  Varcnnes ;  and 
it  was  remarked  that  thc^  King  gave  fuch  a 
marked  preference  to  the  former  as  greatly 
ofiended  the  latter. 

M.  Bamave  was  a  young  man  of  very 
promifing  talents;  the  applaufe  heftowed  on 
his  fpeeches  in  the  National  Affembly  and 
the  Jacobin  Society,  with  the  impetuofity 
of  his  temper,  rendered  him  felf-Juflficient. 
Eloquence  being  that  in  which  he  chiefly 
excelled,  he  confidered^it  as  the  principal 
talent  of  a  ftatefman;  and  was  apt  to  under- 
value men  of  more  mature  and  jufter  ideas 
than  his  own,  becaufe  they  could  not  ex« 
prefs  them  fo  well  He  had  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  violence  agaihft  the  Mint« 
fters  and  the  Court  on  various  occafions  in 
the  Affembly,  and  would  in  all  Kkeli- 
hood  have  entirdy  joined  the  republican 
party,  had  not  his  zeal  been  reftrained  by 
Mirabeau,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  and 
who  a  little  before  his  laft  illnefs  had  be- 
come 
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come  convinced  that  the  democratic  fpirit 
threatened  the  deflrudion  of  even  that 
limited  monarchy  which  he  preferred  to 
any  other  form  of  government,  and  which 
he  was  determined  to  maintain. 

The  Queen  was  not  unacquainted  with 
thefe  intentions  of  Mirabeau,  nor  with  the 
influence  he  had  poflTcfTed  over  the  mind  of 
Barnave.  The  affcding  point  of  view  in 
which  he  faw  the  Royal  Family,  the  flatter- 
ing attention  and  powerful  addrefs  of  the 
Queen,  joined  to  the  imprefllon  which  Mi- 
rabeau  had  already  made,  entirely  convert- 
ed Barnave»  He  tided  with  Liancour,  Ma* 
louet,  Alexander  Lameth,  Adrien  Duport, 
jind  thofe  who  fpoke  for  the  re-eftablifhing 
of  the  King ;  and  repelled  the  arguments 
of  Robefpierre,  Petion,  Buzot,  and  others, 
with  energy  and  fuccefs.  It  was  finally  de- 
creed that  the  King  (hould  not  be  farther 
queftioned  rcfpedting  what  w^as  pafTed,  and 
D  d  3  that 
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that  the  Conftitution  fhould  be  accompliftiei 
as  was  at  firft  intended* 

This  decifion  of  the  Aflembly  was  too 
wife  and  liberal  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
multitude*  It  occafioned  fqch  ^  general 
clamour  as  revived  the  hopes  of  the  repub- 
licans, who  thought  that  by  improving  the 
prefent  difcontents  the  revolution  might 
after  all  finifh  in  the  accomplifhment  of 
their  favourite  fyftem  of  government.  Fn 
their  efforts  to  inftigate  the  people  to  tu- 
mult they  were  affifted  by  the  agents  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans;  though  thefe  laft  cer-r 
tainly  gave  tlieir  affiftance  in  the  hope  of  a 
different  termination. 

The  fquares  and  public  gardens  wer? 
filled  with  groups  of  people,  to  whom  cer-r 
tain  well-known  orators,  called  motion- 
makers,  harangued  againft  the  condud  of 
the  National  Aflembly.  Robefpierre  com- 
ing out  of  the  hall  found  the  ftreet  fiU^ 
3  Vit^ 
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vrith  thofe  groups  j  who  fprcading  around 
the  patriot  as  foon  as  they  obferved  him — 
**  Alas !  my  frtends^^  he  was  heard  to  fay, 
"  all  is'  ruined i  the  King  is  to  be  rejlored^^ 
This  was  repeated  all  over  Paris,  as  an  un- 
anfwerable  proof  that  the  Affembly  were 
traitors,  and    the   country  undone.     The 
theatres  were  (hut  as  in  the  times  of  public 
calamity.     The    multitude    afterwards  re- 
farted  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  with  a  De- 
claration or  Petition,  of  which  many  copies 
were  made,  and  the  people  invited  to  fign 
it  on  the  Altar  of  Confederation,  which  ftiil 
flood   in  that  field.     This  Declaration  an- 
nounced. "  that  the  fubfcribers  thought,*  that 
in   queftions   comprehending    the  general 
fafety  of  the  people  it  was  their  duty  to  ex- 
prefs   their  wiflies  to  the  national   repre^* 
fcntatives.  That,  in  their  opinion,  the  King 
by  his  late  defertion  had  palficd  the  go- 
vernment and  broken  his  oath.     That  this 
defertion  and  perjury,  befides  other  criminal 
D  d  4  ads 
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a£t8  which  preceded,  accompanied,  and  foU 
lowed  them,  implied  an  abdication  of  the 
crown.  That  it  was  unbecoming  of  the 
majefty  of  the  French  nation  to  entruft  its 
government  in  the  hands  of  a  perjured  per^ 
fon,  a  traitor^  and  a  fugitive/'  It  concludes 
with  a  formal  demand  *'  that  the  National 
Affembly  will  fandtion  by  their  Decree  the 
abdication  of  the  government  executed  by 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth  on  the  :^  id  of  June;** 
and  a  declaration  ^'  that  the  fubfc^bers  wHl 
never  acknowledge  him  for  their  King,  im- 
lefs  the  majority  of  the  nation  fhould  exT 
prefs  a  wifli  different  from  theirs.'* 

It  appeared  thai  the  leaders  of  two  di^r- 
ent  factions  were  engaged  in  the  fabrication 
of  this  Addrcfs  to  the  Affembly  j  for  in 
fome  copies,  after  the  declaration  never  tq 
acknowledge  Lewis  XVI.  for  their  King, 
the  words  nor  any  other  were  inferted.  This 
^as  probably  done  by  fome  of  the  repub^ 
licans  j  but,  as  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the 

ppinioii 
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oploiOQ  of  the  great  majority  even  of  thofe 
who  wifhed  the  dethronement  of  the  pre- 
ient  King,  the  words  were  erafed.  Wheti 
the  National  Affembly  heard  of  thofe  pro* 
ceedings,  they  ordered  the  Municipal  Offi- 
cers of  Paris  to  their  bar,  and  direfted  them 
to  take  meafures  for  difperfing  thefe  tUmul-? 
tuous  alTemblies,  and  punifhing  their  pro^ 
moters. 

The  firft  meafure  which  the  Municipality 
adopted  was  to  iflue  a  proclamation,  im^^ 
porting,  that,  as  it  was  difcovered  that  (Iran- 
gers  paid  by  the  enemies  of  France  to  fow 
fedition  and  promote  infurreftion  had  drawn 
numbers  to  aflfemble  under  the  pretence  of 
figning  a  petition,  but  with  the  real  inten- 
tion of  overawing  the  Legiilaturc  and  ruin- 
ing the  Nation,  orders  had  been  given  to  the 
Commander  of  the  National  Guards  to  dif- 
perfe  all  groups  in  the  ftreets,  or  aflfem- 
blings  in  the  fields,  and  to  fcize  the  difobe- 
dient  and  carry  them  to  prifon, 

"    •  There 
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There  unqueftionably  were  no  ftrangers 
at  this  time  in  Paris  paid  by  foreign  Powers 
for  the  purpofe  affigned  in  the  proclama^ 
tion ;  but  fuch  accufations  are  often  pro* 
claimed  by  thofe  who  know  their  falfehood, 
on  purpofe  to  render  the  meafuires  againfl; 
which  the  proclamation  is  iffued  the  more 
Unpopular. 

The  proclamation  had  little  effeft.  Vaft 
numbers  crowded  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  to 
fign  the  declaration.  The  fury  of  the  muU 
titude  augmented  with  their  numbers.  Wo* 
men  as  well  as  men  afcended  the  altar  to 
fubfcribe  their  names  ;  and  though  it  could 
hardly  be  fuppofed  that  any  of  the  former 
who  attended  on  fuch  an  occafion  were  much 
worth  looking  at,  yet  two  unfortunate  men, 
one  a  foldicr  with  a  wooden  leg,  the  other  a 
hair-drefler,  had  the  ra(h  curiofity  to  plact 
themfelves  under  the  boards  which  formed 
the  floor  of  the  altar,  to  contemplate  thofc 
who  afcended. 

They 
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They  were  foon  difcovered,  dragged  forth 
by  the  mob,  and  carried  before  a  Judge  of 
the  SedHon ;  who,  thinking  their  conduft 
deferred  fome  punifhment,  ordered  them  to 
be  imprifoned ;  but  as  they  were  on  the 
way,  fome  of  the  rabble  obfervcd  that  they 
muft  have  been  hired  by  ariftocrates  to 
ftcrete  themfelves  under  the  aUar,  with  no 
other  defign  than  that  of  blowing  up  all  the 
patriots  male  and  femal^  it  contained ;  and 
that  if  a  narrow  examination  of  the  ground 
were  made,  barrels  of  gunpowder  would 
pndoubtedly  be  found  near  the  place.  This 
reafoning  was  fo  fatisfadory,  that  all  farther 
proof  or  inveftigation  was  thought  unne- 
ceflary.  The  two  prifoners  were  diredlly 
hung  upon  the  neareft  lanthorn,  and  their 
heads  afterwards  cut  off,  and  (luck  upon 
pikes  according  to  cuftom.  What  feemed 
particular  was,  that  they  were  direftly  car- 
ried to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  marched  in 
proceflion  before  the  windows. 

When 
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When  the  Municipality  heard  of  thofe 
murders,  they  gave  orders  that  M.  Li  Fay-r 
ette  fhould  dire^ily  march  at  the  head  of  a 
fufficient  number  of  the  National  Guards  to 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  and,  being  accompanied 
by  fome  Municipal  OflScers,  ufe  every  le- 
gal and  efiedual  means  to  feize  the  mur^ 
derers  and  difpprfe  the  infurgents.  Martial 
law  at  the  fame  time  v^as  formally  pro- 
claimed ;  and  a  red  flag  v^as  difplayed  from 
the  v\rindovir  of  the  Town-houfe.  When 
thefe  troops  arrived  at  the  Champ  de  Mars^ 
they  found  it  crowded  by  a  furious  muld-r 
tude,  who,  inftead  of  difperfing,  infulted 
the  troops  with  repeated  exclamations,  **  A 
bas  le  drapeau  rouge,  a  has  les  bayonnettes,*' 
and  even  by  throwing  ftones.  M.  Bailly 
the  Mayor  defired  the  troops  to  halt ;  and, 
after  the  formalities  which  the  law  required, 
M,  La  Fayette  ordered  part  of  them  to  fire 
over  the  heads  of  the  mob.  When  they 
perceived  that  none  were  wounded^  it  con- 
firmed 
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firmed  tfaem  in  an  opimon  which  their  in-^ 
ftigators  had  iofpired  them  with^  that  nei- 
ther the  General  not  the  Mayor  had  any 
inclination  to  hurt  them,  and  that  they 
durft  not  fire  with  ball.     From  this  idea 
they  became  more  outrageous :  the  foldiers 
and  fome  of  the  officers  of  the  National 
Guards  were  wounded.     The  troops  fired 
upon  their  aggrefTorS)  of  whom  between  60 
and  70  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  mul- 
titude then  fled  into  the  city,  exclaiming 
againfl  the  General  and  Mayor  for  having 
ordered  inilocent  perfons  to  be  maflacred  $ 
and  they  endeavoured  to  inftigate  the  citi- 
zens againft  the  National  Guards  and  thofe 
who  commanded  them.   The  citizensii  how- 
ever, lent  a  deaf  ear  to  thofe  clamours, 
ihutting  their  (hops  agsunft  the  multitude  as 
they  paffed  to  the  fuburbs  of  St.  Antoine  and 
St.  Marceau,  where  moft  of  them  refided# 
The  open,  and  avowed  exciters  of  this  in- 
furredion  immediately  difappeared,    Dan- 
ton, 
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ton,  lieanhg  that  an  brder  Was  ilTued  (at 
arreting  him,  fled  to  Marfeilles.  Camille 
Defmoufins  followed  his  e:)umple.  This 
perfon  had  uncommon  claims  for  popularity* 
On  the  memorable  day  on  which  the  Prince 
of  Lambcfc  attacked  the  people  at  the  Pont 
Tournant,  Camille  Defmoulihs  mounted  on 
a  table  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  encouraged 
them  to  take  arms.  Since  that  time  he  had 
fupported  the  popular  caufe  by  his  fpeeches 
in  the  clubs,  and  by  his  writings  not  entire- 
ly devoid  of  wit,  and  generally  full  of  that 
kind  of  coarfe  pleafantry  which  is  relifhed 
by  the  common  people.  Danton  and  he 
were  at  this  time  attached  to  Robcfpierre, 
who  pretended  much  friendfhip  for  both. 
They  had  the  guilt  of  concurring  with  him 
in  the  maflacre  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Gi- 
ronde ;  but  afterwards,  when  that  perfidious 
man  became  jealous  of  Danton,  and  found 
Camille  lefs  pliable  to  his  will  than  he  wiihed, 
he  contrived  to  have  both  publicly  executed. 

Others 
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Othetfi  of  lefs  eminence  lurked  in  PaxiSs 
Marat  betook  himfelf  to  a  fubterranean  ha^ 
bication  vvhich  had  been  prepared  for  him 
by  Le  Gendre  the  butcher,  which  had  ferved 
to  fecrete  him  from  juftice  on  various  occa- 
fions  both  before  and  fince  the  period  we  arc 
now  treating  of»  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  he  was  not  dug  out  and  executed  on 
this  occafion.  It  would  have  prevented  a 
great  deal  of  mifchief  of  which  he  was  af- 
terwards the  caufe  ;  and  he  would  have  died 
with  more  propriety  by  the  hand  of  the 
hangman,  than  by  that  of  the  extraordinary 
and  moft  interefting  woman  who  gave  him 
the  mortal  blow  *. 

Laclos 

*  Marie  Charlotte  Corde  was  a  beautiful  young 
woman  of  an  unblemifhed  character,  diftinguifhcd  for 
dignity  of  fentiment  and  benevolence  of  heart;  but  who 
had  never  given  caule  of  fufpicion  of  a  difturbed  under- 
\  ibnding,  nor,  until  (he  ftruck  a  poniard  into  the  heart 
cf  Marat,  any  indication  of  a  violent  temper. 

She  was  not  prompted  to  this  ra(h  a£lion  by  any 

perfonal 
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Laclos  and  Briflbt  had  alfo  promoted  this 
infurpcdion,  but  not  fo  openly  as  thofc 

above 

pcrfonal  indignity  offered  to  hcrfelf,  by  rage,  by  love,  by 
jealoufy,  by  religious  enthuftafm,  or  any  of  tbofe  incite^ 
ments  which  alone  have  been  thought  capable  of  urging 
women  to  fuch  deeds.  She  faw  her  country  in  calamt« 
iDus  circumftances  i  fhe  dreaded  their  increafe  from 
the  wickednefs  of  one  man  whom  the  law  could  not 
reach ;  (he  was  convinced  that  by  killing  him  (he 
would  be  of  more  fervice  to  her  country  than  by  all  the 
exertions  of  a  long  life.  **  I  killed  one  man,**  (he  de- 
clared at  her  trial,  <^  to  lave  a  hundred  thoufand,'*  She 
formed  her  deflgn  coolly,  without  entrufting  any  mortal 
with  her  intention :  (he  undertook  a  long  journey  to 
accompliih  it :  (he  weighed  all  its  confequences :  (he 
.  calculated  on  death,  and  in  a  more  dreadful  fliape 
than  that  in  which  (he  afterwards  met  with  it;  fhe 
expefted  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob,  or  that  her 
body  would  be  dragged  through  the  ftreets»  The  idel 
of  thole  horrors  did  not  (bake  the  fteadinefs  of  her 
mind.  She  looked  for  no  recompenfe  but  in  the  refle(f« 
tion  of  having  prevented  the  death  of  dioufands^  and 
the  mifery  of  tens  of  thoufands.  She  was  allowed  aa 
advocate  to  aflift  her  at  her  trial «    M4  Chauveau^  iN^en 

the 
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above  tnentioned,  and  certainly  with  vicWt 
Tery  difFercnt  from  each  other.     Laclos  and 

others 

the  evidence  was  finiflicd,  pronounced  the  following 
brief  fpeech  to  the  Jury :  "  L'accufee  avoue  avec  fang- 
froid  Tattentat  qu'clle  a  commis ;  elle  en  avoue  la  longue 
prem6ditation  $  elle  en  avoue  les  circonftances  ^  en  un 
mot>  elle  avoue  tout,  et  ne  cherche  pas  meme  i  fe  jufti- 
ficn  Voila,  Citoyens  Jures,  fa  defenfe  toute  entiere. 
Ce  calme  imperturbable^  et  cette  entiere  abnegation  de 
foi-meme,  qui  n*annoncent  aucuns  remords^  et  pour  ainfi 
dire  en  prefence  de  la  mort  mime )  ce  calme,  et  cette 
abnegation  fablime  fous  un  rapport,  ne  font  pas  daris  la 
nature;  its  ne  peuvent  s*expliquer  que  par  Texalta- 
tion  du  fanatifme  politique  qui  lut  a  mis  le  poignard 
a  la  main,  et  c*eft  a  vous,  Citoyens  Jures,  a  juger  de 
quel  poids  doit  etre  cette  confideration  morale  dans  la 
balance  de  la  juftice  ♦.** 

'^  The  priibner  acknowledges  the  a6l  of  which  (he  is  accufed  i 
Ihe  acknowledges  that  ihe  had  long  premeditated  it ;  fhe  acknow- 
ledges  the  various  circumftances ;  in  fllort,  Ihe  acknowledges  the 
whole  accufation,  and  takes  no  pains  to  juftify  herfclf.  In  this> 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  lies  her  entire  defence.  This  alloniihing 
cilmnefs,  this  total  abnegation  of  felf,  which  betrays  no  remorfe 
even  in  the  very  prefence  of  death ;  this  calm  and  this  abnegation 
feem  not  to  be  in  nature ;  they  cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  on 
VOL.  Hi  E  e  the 
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Others  attached  to  the   Duke  of  Orleans 
wifhed  the  dcpofition'^  of  the   King,  Aat 

their 

The  Jury  unanimoufly  found  her  guilty*  Sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced.  She  then  addrefled  M.  Chau- 
veau  to  this  effef): :  ^'  Sir,  you  have  fpoken  in  my  de- 
fence in  delicate  and  generous  terms  :  it  was  the  only 
Ayle  proper  for  me.  I  thank  you.  It  has  infptred  me 
with  efteem  for  you,  of  which  I  will  give  you  a  proof. 
The  Judges  have  informed  me  that  my  goods  are  con- 
fifcated.  I  am  indebted  for  fome  things  at  the  prifon. 
I  charge  you  to  acquit  that  debt.'' 

A  little  before  her  execution,  a  Confeflbr  was  intro- 
duced to  her,  and  offered  his  fervices.  She  thanked 
him,  and  exprefled  a  fenfe  of  obligation  to  thofe  who 
had  fent  him ;  but  faid  (be  had  no  need  of  his  fervices. 

When  the  officers  entered  her  chamber  to  condufi 
her  to  death,  {he  mildly  begged  to  be  excufed  for  a  few 
minutes  until  (he  had  finifhed  the  letter  ihe  was  then 
writing  to  her  father. 

The  populace,  in  fpite  of  their  prejudice  in  fiivour  of 

Marat,  were  fo  flruck  with  her  undaunted  deportment, 

that 
t 

the  fiippofuion  that  political  fanaticifm  put  the  poniard  into  her 
haaid  j  and  it  belongs  to  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  to  deter- 
mine what  weight  that,confidcration  fhould  have  in  the  fcalc  of 

juflicc. 
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(lieir  patron  might  be  declared  Regent,  and 
that  they  themfelves  might  of  courfe  obtain 
fituations  of  power  and  emolument  during 
the  young  King's  minority.  Briflbt,  who 
abhorred  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  promoted 
this  feditious  petition,  iu  the  hopes  that  the 
eftablifliment  of  a  republic  would  be  the  im- 
mediate efFedt  of  the  King's  being  depofed* 

This  aflembly  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
under  the  pretence  of  figning  a  petition  for 
the  purpofe  of  depofing  the  King  at  the 

that  they  did  not,  according  to  their  cuftom,  infult  her 
as  Ihe  was  carried  to  execution.  She  occafionally 
fmiied  as  (he  pafPed ;  and  by  that  alone  fhewed  that  (he 
paid  them  any  attention.  On  the  fcafFold  her  face  dif- 
played  the  bloom  of  health,  and  the  ferenity  of  a  mind 
undifturbed. 

Affaflination  can  in  no  cafe  be  entirely  juftified  5  but 
this  feems  the  leaft  culpable  and  moft  difinterefted  in- 
ftance  that  can  be  imagined  5  and  the  whole  behaviour 
of  Marie  Charlotte  Corde  exhibits  a  benevolence  of  in- 
tention and  heroic  firmnefs  of  mind  that  perhaps  has 
never  been  furpafled  by  woman  or  by  man. 

Ee'2  very 
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very  time  that  the  National  Aflembly  had 
his  conduft  under  confideratiorij  and  even 
after  it  was  known  that  they  had  decreed 
his  rcftoration,  with  the  outrageous  beha- 
viour of  the  multitude,  obvioufly  to  over- 
awe the  Legiflature,  and  carry  their  point 
by  force,  was  certainly  rebellion,  however 
palliated  by  Briflbt  himfelf,  in  a  work  he 
publifhed  fome  time  afterwards,/  in  which 
this  event  is  fingularly  mifreprefented  *. 
The  conduifi  of  Briflbt  was  ftrongly  difap* 
proved  of  by  all  thofe  firft  movers  of  the 
Revolution,  whofe  view  from  the  beginning, 
and  whofe  ultimate  wifh,  was  a  monarchical 

♦  On  profile  d'un  raflemblemcnt  paifsbli  dc  citoycns 
qui  fignoient  une  petition  au  Champ  de  Mars  ;  on  les 
pcint  comme  un  amas  de  brigands  aux  yeux  de  la  Garde 
Nationale;  on  prepare  la  tragedie  de  deux  hommes 
trouves  le  matin  fous  I'autel  et  maflacrcs  a  propos.  Le 
drapeau  rouge  eft  deploye  fans  neceffite;  et  le  fang 
coule,  fans  que  la  loi  ait  parie.— — — Reponfe  de  BriiTot 
a  tous  les  Libelliftes>  &c» 

form 
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form  of  government  limited  by  law,  and 
confiftent  with  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed ; 
and  had  Briflbt  been  tried  at  this  time  *  for 
the  part  he  certainly  took  in  this  infurrec- 
tion,  the  objedt  of  which  was  to  overfet  the 
Conftitution,  he  might  have  been  juftly  con- 
demned ;  and  a  fubfequent  tribunal  would 
have  been  faved  the  guilt  of  ocndemning 
him  and  his  aflbciates  for  crimes  they  never 
committed,  and  for  that  part  of  their  con- 
duct that  was  meritorious. 

*  That  Briflbt  thought  himfelf  at  this  time  in  fome 
danger,  and  that  he  was  (hunned  by  many,,  appears  by 
his  own  account :  "  J'ai  etc  un  de  ces  hommcs  defignes 
publiquement  pour  TcchafFaud  ;  mot  que,  hult  jours  au- 
^paravant,  on  portoit  prefque  aux  nues,  je  me  trouvai 
tout-a-coup  dans  un  abime  cfFroyable,  je  lifois  fur  tous 
I^s  vifages,  et  les  calomnies  qu*on  avoit  ropandues 
contre  moi,  ct  TefFroi  quo  mon  approche  infpiroit,  et 
ma  fentence  prochaine.  Mille  avis  me  parvenoient  a 
la  fois ;  mes  amis  trembloient  pour  moi ;  les  uns  me 
confeilloient  de  fuir ;  les  autres  de  moderer  mes  traits 
contre  pies  perfecuteurs,"  &c. 

E  e  3  The 
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The '  formidable  appearance  which  this 
infurredion  at  one  moment  had,  made  a 
ftrong  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  many 
members  of  the  Aflembly,  and  of  the  moft 
refpedlable  citizens  of  Paris.  They  confi- 
dered  the  infurgents  as  a  gang  of  needy 
ruflBans,  who  waited  but  for  a  pretext  or  a 
fignal  from  their  employers  to  burft  into 
the  fhops  and  houfes,  and  pillage  them. 
The  energy,  therefore,  which  the  Aflem- 
bly, Municipality,  and  Commander  of  the 
National  Guards,  had  fhewn  in  fuppref- 
ling  this  commotion  was  generally  ap- 
proved of ;  and  a  greater  degree  of  order 
and  tranquillity  than  had  been  known 
for  fome  time  before  in  Paris  was  the 
confequence. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  that  the 
Conftituent  Aflembly  had  continued  for  at 
leafl:  one  year  longer ;  not  only  becaufe  it 
confifted  of  a  body  of  more  rcfpedable  men 
than  the  fucceeding  AflTembly,  but  alfo  be- 
8  cauTe 
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caufc  by  experience  it  had  acquired  a  jufter 
notion  of  things  than  when  it  was  firft  con- 
ftituted  The  exahed  theories  concerning 
liberty,  which  had  been  entertained  by  fome. 
of  its  moft  diftinguiflied  members,  were  now 
conGderably  moderated  by  the  fcenae  to 
which  they  had  been  witneffes.  Whatever 
diflike  the  King  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
had  to  fome  parts  of  the  Conftitution  ;  yet 
after  accq)ting  it  and  fwearing  to  maintain 
it,  and  after  the  dangers  he  bad  been  ex- 
pofed  to,  there  is  great  reafon  to  think 
that  his  refolution  was  to  adhere  to  his 
engagements,  and  that  he  would  to  the 
mod  minute  particular  have  done  fo,  if  he 
had  had  an  Aflembly  to  deal  with  who 
had  formed  a  fimiiar  refolution.  And 
thofe.neareft  the  King's  perfon,  however 
different  their  original  opinion  may  have 
been,  mufl:  have  confirmed  him  in  this 
refolation,  provided  they  vvifhed  well  to 
E  e  4  the 
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the  Royal  Family;  but  all  the  dawnlngs 
of  concord  and  tranquillity  that  feemed 
ready  to  open  at  this  period  on  the  French 
nation  difappeared  with  the  Conftituent 
Aflembly. 

The  Committee  which  had   been   em- 
ployed for  a  confiderable  time  in  digefting 
and  arranging  the  conftitutional  decrees  had 
now    concluded    its   labour.     The   whole 
was  read  to  the  Aflembly  on  the  4th  of 
Auguft  1 79 1.     It  was  then  debated  article 
by  article,  and  on  the  third  of  September 
prefented   to   the   King,  who  was  at  the 
fame  time  reflrifted  by  the  Aflembly  to 
accept  or  rej'edt  the  whole  without  excep- 
tion or  obfervation.     Qn  the  13th  of  the 
fame  month,  being  attended  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  fixty  members,  the  King  went  to 
the, Aflembly,  and    fandioned   the   aflTent 
which  he  had  the  day  before  fent  in  writ- 
ipg>  by  an  path  to  be  faithful  to  the  na- 
tion, 
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tion,  and  to  employ  the  powers  vefted  ia 
him  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Conftitu- 
tion ;  and  on  the  30th  of  September  the 
Affembly  was  terminated  by  its  own  Ipon- 
taneous  diflfolution. 


CHA&. 
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CHAPTER    XXVm. 

^he  Legijlative  Affembly — The  King  determitL 
ed  to  adhere Jcrupuloujly  to  the  Cofiftitution — 
J'he  Gironde  determined  on  a  Republic — The 
King^s  Houfehold  Quards — Formation  of 

-  the  King^s  and  the  S^ueens  Houfehold — A 
new  Hardfhip  put  on  the  Clergy — The  Veto 
exercifed — Confufion  this  produces  in  the 
AJJembly — Uhforefeen  Events  in  the  Revo^ 
lution — T>if (Agreement  among  the  Kings  Mi^ 
niflers — M.  de  Narbonn^ — M,  de  Bertrand 
• — Admintfiration  dijfolved. 

T  TNFORTUNATELY  for  France  the 
^^  Legiflative  Aflembly  contained  lefs 
wifdom  than  its  predeceflbr.  It  was  com- 
pofed  of  men  not  only  lefs  refpedlable  from 
their  rank  in  fociety,  but  in  general  of  in- 
ferior abilities.  There  were  in  it  however 
a  few  men  of  diftinguifhed  talents,  a  greater 

number 
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number  of  a  confiderable  fhare  of  learning ; 
but  the  ideas  of  botl)  thofe  clafles  on  the 
fubjed  of  government  had  not  been  ma- 
tured by  long  refledion  nor  correded  by 
exporience.  The  remainder,  forming  by  far 
the  greateft  proportion,  confifted  of  men 
with  no  pretenfion  to  knowledge,  fome  of 
them  of  impetuous  chara£lers  and  enthufi- 
aftic  imaginations,  who  had  been  ekdted 
merely  on  account  of  theix  zeal  and  activity 
in  the  Revolution, 

From  this  account  of  the  Second  or  Le* 
giflative  Aflembly,  nothing  very  wife  or 
politic  was  to  be  expedled  in  their  condudl; 
but  it  could  hardly  have  been  conceived  that 
they  would  have  begun  by  fo  childifh  a 
meafure  as  they  rdally  did — namely,  con- 
tefting  the  prerogatives  and  honours  which 
the  preceding  Aflembly  had  left  with  the 
King,  Having  met  on  the  ift  of  Odober, 
they  verified  their  powers,  chofe  their  Pre- 
fident  and  Secretaries,  took  the  oath  to 
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maintain  the  Conftitution  decreed  by  the 
Conftituent  Aflembly  in  the  years  1789, 
1790,  and  1 79 1,  and  never  to  propofe 
or  confent  to  any  law  contrary  to  it ;  and 
immediately  after  they  decreed,  contrary 
to  what  had  been  the  ufage  during  the  for- 
mer Aflembly,  that  when  the  King  fliould 
repair  to  the  prefent  one  for  the  ceremony 
of  what  they  call  Vouverture  de  la  fiance^ 
their  Prefident  (hould  have  thtjirji  and  the 
King  the  y^c^^W  place.  This  ridiculous  con* 
dudt  of  the  Afl^embly  was  confidered  as 
highly  infolent  by  the  King's  Council,  which 
was  unanimoufly  for  relifting  it ;  but  the 
King  himfelf  found  a  method  of  eluding  at 
once  the  conteft  and  the  humiliation,  by 
obferving,  that  as  the  Conftitution  did  not 
ordain  that  he  fhould  go  in  perfon  to  the 
Aflembly,  either  for  the  ouverture  or  any 
other  purpofe,  he  would  on  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion  allow  the  ouverture  to  take    place 

without  his  appearing. 

This 
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'  Thid  nfew  pretenfion  of  the  Afleitobly 
was  viewed  with  indignation  by  the  public 
in  general,  as  well  as  by  the  King's  Coun- 
cil ;  which  when  the  Aflembly  underftood, 
and  were  informed  of  the  refolution  the 
King  had'  taken,  they  annulled  their  foolifh 
decree,  and  his  Majefty  then  confented  to 
open  the  feflion  in  perfon,  which  he  did  by 
a  very  judicious  fpeech. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  opening  of 
this  Aflembly,  M.  de  Thevenard,  Miniftrc 
dc  la  Marine,  having  refigned  that  office, 
the  King  exprefled  a  delire  that  M.  Bertrand 
de  Moleville  fhould  be  his  fucceflbr,  and 
defired  M.  de  Montmorio,  Miniftre  de  Tin- 
terieur,  to  communicate  his  defire  to  that 
gentleman.  In  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
the  Prefident  of  the  National  Convention  in 
vNovember  1792,  M.  Bertrand  declares  that 
he  had  great  UAwillingnefs  to  accept  of  the 
office,  becaufe  at  that  time  he  harboured 
doubts  refpeding  the  King's  difpofition  to- 
wards 


wards  the  Conftitution,  which  determined 
him  to  decline  the  offer  made  to  him  in  thi 
King's  name  by  M.  de  Montmorin^  But 
upon  receiving  a  preffing  letter,  written  by 
the  King  himfelf,  he  requefted  to  have  a 
moment's  conference  with  his  Majefty ; 
which  being  agreed  to,  he  was.  prefented  to 
the  King  the  following  day  by  M.  de  Lef- 
fart.  M.  Bertrand  then  exprefled  his  fenfc 
of  the  honour  that  was  intended  for  him ; 
but  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  ferve  his 
Majefty  with  efficacy,  he  begged  to  be  in- 
formed of  his  Majefty's  real  difpofition  re- 
fjpeding  the  Conftitution,  and  what  was  the 
condua  he  expfided  his  Minifters  were  to 
obferve  on  that  fubjeft.  To  which  the 
King  anfwered — "  I  have  been  informed  of 
your  fcruples.  I  do  not  blame  you  for 
them;  it  is  reafonable  you  fhould  know 
what  is  expeded  from  you.  I  acknowledge 
that  I  do  not  approve  of  every  article  of  the 
Conftitution*     I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
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AfTembly  had  not  precluded  all  obferratlons, 
by  confining  me  to  a  fimple  acceptance  or 
refufal,  I  could  have  indicated  certain  al- 
terations which  they  would  have  approved* 
But  that  is  over ;  I  have  accepted  and  fwom 
to  maintain  it^  fuch  as  it  is,  and  I  am  re^ 
folved  to  be  ftridly  faithful  to  my  engage- 
ment, expedling  that  my  Miftifters  will  con- 
form their  conduct  in  all  refpe£ts  to  the 
fame  plan.  I  am  the  more  determined 
ftridly  and  literally  to  adhere  to  every  ar- 
ticle of  the  Conftitution,  becaufe  it  is  the 
bell  means  of  (hewing  to  the  nation  its  ex- 
cellencies or  defeats,  and  what  alterations 
they  may  find  it  neceflary  to  make/'  M* 
•Bertrand  having  exprefled  his  fatisfadion  at 
hearing  fentiments  fo  conformable  to  his 
own,  added — "  May  I  prefume  to  aik  whe- 
ther thofe  are  the  fentiments  of  the  Queen?** 
His  Majefty  aflured  him  <hey  were ;  which 
was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  Queen  herfelf 

the 
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the  fame  day,  when  M.  Bertrand  was  pre* 
fented  to  her. 

'  Thefe  circumftances  are  mentioned  from 
good  authority,  in  fupport  of  what  has  been 
above  aflerted  with  regard  to  the  difpofition 
of  the  King  and  Queen  at  the  opening  of 
the  Legiflative  Aflembly ;  and  if  that  Af- 
fembly  had  fincerely  concurred  in  the  fame 
fentiments,  order  and  profperity  might  from 
this  date  have  been  reftored  to  France  under 
the  influence  of  a  limited  monarchy.  But 
che  Rochefoucaults,  the  Mouniers,  and  the 
Lally  Tolendals  had  forf^ken  the  Affem- 
fcly,  Mirabeau  was  dead.  The  Lameths, 
Adrien  Duport,  La  Fayette,  Barnave,  and 
other  fincere  fupporters  of  the  Conftitu* 
tion,  could  not  be  members  of  the  Se- 
cond Aflembly  by  that  mofl:  impolitic  de- 
cree which  excluded  all  who  had  been  of 
the  Firft*  The  iame  decree  excluded  Ro- 
befpierre;  but  his  malevoknt  fpirit  haunted 
5  thd 
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tlie  Club  of  Jacobins,  And  was  there  as 
a£tive  and  mlfchieVcms  as  ever.  The  pro* 
mocisrs  of  the  late  infiirreftion,  inftead  of 
being  piirfued  with  Vigour  and  brought  to 
trial,  were  allowed  to  appear  again  in  the 
capital,  and  fome  df  them  were  chofen 
Members  6f  the  Affemblyj  particularly  Brif- 
fot,  who  in  a  fhort  tinie  became  the  centre 
of  that  circle^  {&  well  known  under  the 
tiame  of  the  Gironde — many  ttf  them 
men  of  talents  unqtieftionably,  but  all  of 
them  in  their  hearts  republicans^  and 
therefore  very  dangerous  Members  of  a 
Legiflative  AfTembly  belonging  to  a  Mo- 
narchical Conftitution. 

It  is  impoffible  to  refled  Upoti  the  con« 
dud  of  this  party  of  the  Gironde  without 
being  perfuaded  that  their  obje€k  from  the 
beginning  was  to  wean  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen  from  monarchy,  even  in  the 
mildeft  form.  They  imagined  that  the  Con* 
ftitution  itfelf  contained  that  within  it  which 
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rendered  freedom  infecure,  and  wonlcl 
fooner  or  later  be  the  means  of  brioging 
back  that  defpotic  government  which  they 
juftly  abhorred  as  the  greateft  of  all  earthly 
curftS)  and  which  in  the  meantime  retarded 
|lie  eftabliihment  of  chat  republican  govern- 
ment, which  in  vifiohary  beauty  appeared 
to  their  imaginations  as  the  greateft  of  all 
political  bleffings^  They  thought  that  to 
have  lopped  the  extravagant  branches  of 
monarchy  was  not  fufficient;  that  the  txuxkk 
itfelf  muft  be  entirely  eradicated,  before  the 
tree  of  liberty  could  take  firm  root  in 
France.  They  dreaded  tbat  tafte  for  pomp 
'  and  for  the  fplendour  of  royalty  which  they 
believed  ftill  to  exift  in  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen.  If  the  King  himfelf  fhould 
not  be  difpofed  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
Crown  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Confti- 
tution,  they  thought  him  under  the  influence 
of  thofe  whQ  would  make  him  attempt 
it ;  and  that  if  the  attempt  thbuld  fail  in 

his 
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his  reign,  i(  might  fucceed  in  that  of  hl$ 
fucceflbr.  But  at  this  period  fo  far  Wcrd 
foine  of  thofe  who  had  the  gre2(teft  fway 
among  the  Briflbtine  party  from  fearing  the 
perfidious  attempts  of  the  King  againft  the 
Conftitution,  that  they  were  now  perfuadcd 
that  paft  experience,  his  natural  love  of  jus- 
tice, his  unambitious  difpofition,  bad  deter^ 
mined  him  to  adhere  ftridly  to  it,  and  to 
lend  a  deaf  ear  in  future  to  whatever  might 
be  fuggefled  to  induce  him  to  a  contrary 
condu6k;  what  they  moft  dreaded  wak 
that  the  King's  natural  love  of  juitice,  his 
afikbility,  and  all  the  mild  .virtues  of  his 
charader,  would  revive  the  feeds  of  loyalty 
which  'lay  concealed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  occafion  the  reftoration  of  a  go- 
vernment more  arbitrary  than  that  which 
had  been  overturned.  To  blaft  thofe  feeds 
entirely,  and  prevent  fo  pernicious  an  har- 
veft^they  ufed  means  which  never  can  be 
juftifiable  in  a  creature  fo  fallible  in  judg- 
F  f  2  ment, 
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ment,  fo  circumfcribed  In  his  views,  and  To 
limited  in  his  faculties^  as  man.  Rumours 
of  new  plots  and  confpiracies,  of  an  Auftrian 
committee  within  the  palace,  and  other  tales 
equally  falfe,  were  propagated  by  aftivc 
emiilaries  in  the  places  of  public  refort,  and 
infinuated  in  the  journals  fuppofed  to  be 
imder  the  diredion  of  leading  men  of  the 
party.  The  King's  character  was  grofsly 
mifreprefented,  and  newfources  of  calumny 
were  opened  againft  the  Queen.  To  that 
fpecics  of  flander  to  which  female  beauty  is 
moft  expofed,  others  were  added  of  a  more 
important  nature,  in  which  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  the  nation  were  deeply 
concerned. 

The  caufes  of  inquietude  with  which  this 
unhappy  monarch  was  furrounded,  did  not 
proceed  from  the  republican  party  in  the 
Affembly  alone.  The  formation  of  that 
body  of  guards  which  the  ConftitutioB  had 
appointed  to  the  King,  greatly  excited  the 

jealoufy 
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jcaloufy  of  the  National  Guards  of  Paris ; 
although  the  King  ufed  every  precaution  he 
could  think  of  to  prevent  it.  He  confented 
that  the  Parifian  National  Guards  ihould 
continue  to  perform  duty  at  the  palace,  and 
to  mount  guard  at  particular  pods  of  the 
Tuileries  in  common  with  his  own  peculiar 
body  guards ;  he  exprefTed  to  both  corps, 
that  the  moft  agreeable  mark  of  attachment 
they  could  give  him  would  be  to  live  in 
union  and  friendly  terms  with  each  otheo 
All  this  could  not  cure  the  National  Guards 
of  their  jealoufy :  the  King  could  not  fpeak 
a  word,  in  paiBng,  to  an  officer  of  the  body 
guards,  or  look  on  the  foldiers  with  an  air  of 
fatisfaftion,  without  the  others  complaining 
loudly  that  the  new  guards  were  preferred 
to  them ;  and  hardly  a  week  pafTed  without 
complaints  of  this  nature,  and  without  the 
Royal  Family  being  teafed  with  their  fuC 
picions  or  animofities.  Thefe  difputes,  with 
fome  other  incidents,  were  afterwards  mada 
F  f  3  a  pre- 
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a  pretext  by  the  King's  enemies  to  diiband 

the  Conftitutional  Guards  entirely,  that  he 

might  be  unable  to  refift  infurredions,  and 

be  entirely  at  their  mercy  *. 

The 

*  When  the  troops  were  firfl:  decreed  for  the  King's 
houfehold,  it  was  a  diftin<^ion  much  defired  to  belong  to 
riiem.  -  The  formation  of  thehi'was  left  to  his  Ma- 
jfcflyj  and  he.  rcfplved  to  take  one  third,  of  both  p$cer$ 
a^d  m^^frovfi  the  tifoops  of  the  line,  and  the  other  two 
from  the  National  Quards,  which  was  done  accordingly. 
But  with  a  view  to  render  himfclfextenfively  popular,  he 
defired  each  department  of  France  to  fend  a  certain 
number  of  their  National- Guards j  to  compofe  that  part 
of  his  hou&hold  troops  which  was  to  be  formed  from  the 
national  trpops.  But  although  in  general  they  were  well 
chofen,  yet  fome  of  thofe  fent  by  the  departments  were 
exceedingly  feditious  ;  whereas,  if  he  had  taken  them  all 
from  the  National  Guards  of  Paris,  the  charafter  of  each 
individual  might  have  been  known  before  he  was  ap- 
pointtil.  A  great  number  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  would 
have  had  fons  or  relations  in  the  King's  houfehold,  which 
would  have  rendered  him  popular  where  popularity  was 
of  infinitely  more  importance  than  in  the  remote  depart- 
ments J  and  a  guard  fo  cohnefled  could  not  have  been 

dangerous 
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The  emigration  -at  this  period  was  very. 
great;  and  had  extended  to  both  fcxes,  com- 
prehending feveral  ladies  of  the  Queen's 
houfehold.  It  was  imagined  that,  to  render 
himfelf  as  well  as  the  Queen  popular,  his 
IVlajeftjr  was  incHned  to  have  the  vacant 
places  filled  by  the  relations  of  thofe  who 
were  believed  to  be  the  warmeft  friends  to 
the  Revolution.  On  this  prefumption  the 
Minifters  were  earneftly  folicited  by  the  nu- 
merous candidates  to  be  included  in  the 
new  formation  of  both  houfeholds.  The 
King  however,  being  aware  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  making  qiore  enemies  than 
friends/poftponed  thebufinefs  from  time  to 
time ;  and,  when  importuned  by  the  Mini- 
fters themfelves,  he  eluded  coming  to  aii 

dangerous  to  liberty.    Had  this  plan  been  obfcrved,  (b 
many  Parifian  families  would  have  been  interefted  in 
the  houfehold  troops  being  kept  up,   as  would  have 
rendered  the  Affembly  cautious  of  decreeing  their  re- 
duction. 

Ff4  immediate 
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Immediate  nomination,  by  defiring  eacli 
Minifler  to  give  a  lift  of  thofe  whom  he  rc« 
commended  to  the  different  offices  which 
were  to  be  created.  The  words  the  Mo^ 
narch  nfed,  fpeaking  on  this  fubjed  to  a 
perfon  who  enjoyed  his  confidence,  give  a 
more  juft  and  a  more  affeding  idea  thao 
perhaps  any  other  could  dp,  of  the  perplex* 
ing  ftate  in  which  the  Royal  Family  were 
even  at  this  period,  when  they  were  genc<^ 
rally  believed  more  free  th^n  nfual  from 
conftraint.  ^'  Je  fens  bien  que  la  Reine  n? 
pent  pas  garder  fans  inconvenient  aupr^s 
d'elle  des  feipmes  d'emigr^s^  et  je  lui  en  ai 
d^ja  parle;  mais  on  ne  pent  pas  exiger  non 
plus  qu'elle  faffe  fa  foci^te  de  Mefdames 
Retion,  Condorcet,  ou  autres  de  cette  ef- 
pece.  Quant  ^  moi,  la  plApart  de  ceux  dont 
le  fervice  m'ctoit  le  plus  agrcable  dans  mon 
ancienne  maifon  m^ont  abandonn^,  et  parmi 
ceux  qui  en  font  reftcs  il  y  en  a  qui  font  Ic 
tourment  de  ma  vie.     II  y  a  par  exemple 

ce 
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cc  •>    y  qui  eft  fans  ceflTe  chcz 

moi  pour  efpionner  et  commenter  tout  ce 
qui  s*y  dit,  tout  ce  qui  s'y  f alt,  et  qui  en  fait 
enfuite  le8  rapports  fes  plus  faux  *•*' 

The  Aflembly,  not  fatisfied  with  the  hard 
decree  which  ftripped  thofe  Clergy  of  their 
livings  who  refufed  to  take  the  oath  to  the 
Conftittttion,  palTed  another  ftill  more  fe« 
vere^  by  which  a  new  oath  was  to  be  offer- 
ed to  them ;  and  all  who  did  not  take  it 
were  to  leave  the  kingdomt 

^  I  2m  fenfible  that  the  Queen  cannot  without  In<. 
convenience  keep  the  wives  of  emigrants  about  her,  and 
I  have  already  fpoken  to  her  on  that  fubjed ;  but  nei- 
ther can  it  be  expelled  that  (he  will  compofe  her  fociety 
of  Mefdames^  Pction,  Condorcet,  or  others  of  that 
dafSf  As  for  my  own  part,  the  gre^^eft  number  of  my 
ancient  houfehold  whofe  fervice  was  the  moft  agree- 
able to  me^  have  abandoned  me,  and  among  thofe  who 
remain  thero  are  fome  who  arc  the  torment  of  my  Ufa. 

There  is  for  example  that  — -^,.*-.— ,  who  is  coiw 

tinually  at  hand  to  fpy  and  comment  upon  all  that  is 
£ud  and  all  that  is  dcftie,  and  afterwards  gives  the  moft 
f|Uf  sH^count  of  the  whole* 

AH 
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All  the  Biihops  the  9  at  Pane,  greatly 
alarmed  at  this  frelh  a£t  <Sf  opprelfion,  met 
on  pufpoTe  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  b^ 
prefent^  to  the  KiDg,  entreating  hiin  ib  in? 
terpbfe  his  aegatite.  His  Majefty,  who 
bad  felt  remotfe  for  hiving  confented  to  the 
firft  decree  agaioft  the  Qergy,  received  thia 
memorial  very  gracioufly,  and  dedared  that 
he  vras  determined  to  rcfufe  his  fandioa 
to  the  decpee,  which  he  confidered  as 
crueland  unjuiL 

When  this  matter  was  laid  before  the 
"King^s  Council,  which  confided  of  Mi  De- 
leflart  for  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  de  Narbonnc 
as  Minifter  of  War,  M.  de  Bertrand  of  thq 
Marine,  M.  Cabier  de  Gerville  of  the  Inte- 
rior, M.  Duport  du  Tertre,  Keeper  of  the 
Seals,  and  M.  Tarbe,  Minifter  of  G)ntribu- 
tions,  they  were  unanimoufly  of  opinion 
that  the  decree  fhould  be  negatived;  butj 
-this  being  the  firft  inftance  of  the  King's 
exercifmg  this  prerogative,  it  was  thought 

expedient 
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expedient'  that  It  fhould  be  done  with  folcm-* 
iiity ;  and,  to  fliew  that  it  was  with  the  en- 
tire approbation  of  the  Council,  all  the  Mi- 
nifters  agreed  to  accompany  M.  Duport  du 
Tertre  to  the  Aflembljr  when  he  went  to 
announce  the  King's  veto. 

M.  Duport  having  a  meflage  of  a  more 
agreeable  nature  to  communicate  to  them  at 
the  fame  time,  he  encouraged  his  colleagues 
by  afliiring  them,  that  he  would  take  that  op- 
portunity of  throwing  in  a  few  forcible  argu- 
ments to  prove  the  expediency  of  the  veto, 
which  he  was  convinced  would  fatisfy  the  Af- 
fembly.  The  King  approved  of  this  arrange- 
ment; and  on  the  loth  of  Npvember  all  the 
Minifters  affembled  at  M.  Duport*s  houfe, 
that  they  might  go  to  the  Aflembly  together. 
Before  they  fet  out,  he  was  obfervcd  to 
drink  two  glafles  of  cold  water.  One  of 
his  colleagues  afked  if  he  felt  himfelf  indif- 
pofed.  He  anfwered,  "  Non  *  c'eft  une  pre- 
caution que  je  prends  toutes  les  fois  que  je 

vais 
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vais  ^  rAfTemblee ;  le  fang  me  bout  dans 
ks  veines  quand  j'entends  ccs  gens-la.;  ct  fi 
je  nc  prennois  pas  quelque  chofe  pour  mc 
calmer,  je  ferois  fur  de  m'emporter,  et  de 
leur  dire  les  verites  les  plus  dures  *.'* 

Thfi  entrance  of  the  fixMinifters  into  the 
hall  of  the  Aflembly,  and  the  report  of  a 
meflage  from  the  Kiijg,  the  purport  of 
which  was  unknown,  excited  curiofity,  and 
produced  a  filence  more  profound  and  of 
longer  duration  than  had  ever  been  knowa 
in  that  Aflembly.  M.  Duport  in  the  mean 
time  laid  upon  the  table,  one  after  another, 
the  different  decrees  which  the  King  had 
fandioned,  among  which  were  two  that  the 
Aflembly  had  (hewn  particular  anxiety  to 
have  pafled.  Having  fulfilled  this  part  of 
his  duty  to  the  fatisfadiion  pf  the  Aflembly, 

*  No }  it  is  a  precaution  I  take  every  time  I  go  to 
the  Affembly  to  keep  my  blood  calm  ;  for  it  is  apt  to 
boil  in  my  veins  a(  fight  of  thofe  fellows ;  and  if  I  did 
not  take  fomething  to  cool  me,  I  (houlJ  be  fo  overheated 
with  paiEon  as  to  tell  th«m  the  moft  difagrceablc  truths. 

he 
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he  added,  that  with  regard  to  the  decree 
which  impofed  a  new  oath  on  the  uncon* 
(titutibnal  Priefts,  le  Rot  examlnera ;  which 
la  the  exprei&on  ufed  when  a  decree  is  ne- 
gatived. The  Minifter  then  drew  from  hi* 
pocket  a  paper  containing  the  difcourfe 
which  he  had  prepared  relative  to  the  King's 
meflage;  but  unfortunately  the  two  glafles 
of  water  began  to  operate  at  that  inftant^ 
and  they  produced  an  efied  more  violent 
than  could  have  been  expe^ed  from  fo 
fimpte  a  medicine.  His  face  became  pale ; 
his  voice  grew  weak ;  and  his  hand  (hook 
fo  much  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
read  the  difcourfe  i  and,  what  was  mod  un- 
lucky of  all,  the  firil  fentence  he  pronoun- 
ced alluded  to  the  refufal  of  the  fandion*. 
He  was  allowed  to  proceed  no  farther:  a 
general  uproar  began  in  the^  Affembly  :  all 
fpoke  at  once  demanding  la  parole;  and  all 
continuing  to  fpeak  without  having  obtaintd 
permiflion,  "  M.  le  Prefident— M.  le  Pr6. 
6  fidenti, 
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fident,  nous  ne  pouvona  pas  eotendre  ct 
meflage,'*  exclaimed  one.  "  Cc  font  les 
motifs  du  refus  de  fandion/'  rejoined  ano« 
ther.  •^  Ce  meffage  eft  inconftitutionnd/* 
cried  a  third.  "  Rappellez  a  I'ordrc  Ic 
Miniftre,"  added  a  fourth.  *•  M.  Ic  Pr^- 
fident,  je  demande  la  parrole  pour  unc 
motion  d'ordrc,**  faid  a  fifth,  and  many 
others  made  the  fame  requifition.  The 
tumuk  continued  fcven  or  eight  minute^ 
during  which  the  Miniftcrs  ftood  waiting 
the  refult.  As  foon  as  it  abated,  the 
Prcfident  propofed  ^he  queftion,  whether 
they  fhould  refufe  to  hear  the  meffage  as 
unconftitutionaL  M.  Bertrand,  perceiving 
tliat  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  made  no  effort 
to  prevent  this,  defired  to  be  heard  for  a 
fingle  moment.  This  was  refufed  ;  and  it 
was  decreed  that  the  meffage  fhould  not  be 
heard ;  after  which  the  Prefident  informed 
M.  Bertrand  that  he  might  fpeak.  M.  Bcr- 
trand  faid^  that  what  he  had  to  fay  could 

now 
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aow  be  of  Kftle  importance;  but  that  if  he 
had  been  allowed  to  fpeak  before  they  pafii 
ed  the  decree,  he  would  have  informed  them 
that  the  King's  meffage  Was  to  communis 
cate  certain  meafures  which  his  Majefly  had 
taken  to  put  a  ftop  to  emigration.  He  had 
no  fooner  pronounced  thefe  words  than  the 
tumult  recommenced :  one  part  of  the  AA 
fembly  infiOed  upon  retra£ting  the  decree 
and  hearing  the  meffage ;  another  were  for 
maintaining  the  diecree  ;  but  as  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals  was  filent,  although,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  chilling  effe£t  of  the  water,  he 
might  have  reprefented  that,  according  t6 
the  Conftitution,  the  Affembly  had  no  right 
to  refufe  to  hear  a  meffage  from  the  King ; 
the  bulinefs  ended  here,  and  the  order  of 
the  day  was  called  for. 

In  the  account  of  this  tranfadion  giveil 
in  the  newfpaper  called  the  Moniteur,  thd 
words  ufed  by  M.  Bertrand  were  miftated 
He  was  reprefented,  after  the  words  io  fiep 
the  emigratkn^  to  have  added,  of  Navy  Qff^ 

cers. 
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cers.  He  thought  proper  to  addrefs  a  lettef 
to  the  editor  of  the  Moniieur^  defiring  that 
the  miftake  might  be  correded,  as  he  had 
not  mentioned  the  OjUcers  of  the  Nai)y^  not 
could  with  propriety  have  done  it^  no  one 
officer  having  deferted  his  pofl  flnce  his  ap-^ 
pointment  to  the  place  of  Minifter  of  the 
Marine.  Thb  letter  formed  the  pretext 
for  a  denunciation  againft  M«  Bertrand  a 
ihort  time  afterwards* 

The  Legiflative  AflcmWy  manifefted  fo 
great  a  difpofition  to  put  an  unfavourable 
conftru&ion  on  the  King's  meafures,  that  he 
was  conftantly  on  his  guard,  had  the  Con- 
ftitution  always  before  his  eyes,  and  feldom 
propofed  any  plan  to  hisMiniflers,  or  adopt* 
cd  one  propofed  by  them,  without  previoufly 
examining  whether  or  not  it  was  (Iridly 
conformable  to  it ;  and  if  there  were  doubts 
on  that  head,  he  generally  rejeded  the  mea- 
fure*  This  attention  rendered  it  difficult 
for  the  King's  enemies  to  find,  what  they 
eagedy  looked  for,  any  matter  of  accufation 

founded 
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founded  on  his  having  infringed  the  Con* 
llitution.     An  attempt  was  made  to  put 
that  conftru&ion  on  his  having  made  ufe  of 
the  veto*     It.was  faid  to  be  applying  a  con- 
ftitutional  pov^rer.  diametrically  againft  the 
fpirit  of  the  Conftitution.     But  v^ho  are  to 
be  the  judges  in  this  matter  ?     If  it  be  the 
Affembly,  then  the  veto  is  a  word  fignify- 
ipg  nothing.     If  it  is  the  King,  then  there 
was  no  infringement  of  the  Conftitution. 
But  no  prudence  on  his  part  could  have 
enabled  him  to  avoid  all  the  dangers  with 
which  he  was  furrounded;  nor  could  human 
penetration  forefee  what  was  to  be  the  efFeft, 
when  ambition,  enthufiafm,  prejudice,  pa- 
triotifm,  ignorance,  and  caprice,  a^ng  upon  . 
a  large  body  of  men  poffeffed  with  power, 
are  the  caufes.    Indeed^  many  events  in  the 
cour^  of  this  revolution  are  fo  furprifmg, 
and  fo  little  to  be  looked  for  from  what  oc- 
curred immediately  before,  that  they  may 
be  compared  Jo  t^e  tricks  of  a  juggler,  who 
VOL,  II.  Crg  ^   bewilders 
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bewilders  tlie  fenfes  of  the  fpe^ators,  ancf, 
every  time  he  removes  the  cup  or  the  hat, 
prefents  feme  objea  extremely  different, 
if  not  precifely  the  reverfe  oi  what  they 
cxpeSed  to  fee. 

For  example.  Who  could  have  expeded 
that  the  Archbifhop  of  Sens  would  be  fuc- 
ceeded,  as  Prime  Minifter  of  France,  by  a 
foreigner  who  was  a  Proteftant  by  religion 
and  a  republican  by  birth?  After  being 
created  Minifter  upon  account  of  his  popu« 
larity,  who  could  have  imagined  that  M. 
Necker  would  be  ordered  to  quit  the  king* 
dom  when  his  popularity  was  at  the  high- 
eft  f  Could  thofe  who  faw  him  flying  like 
a  felon  to  the  frontiers  conceive,  that  he 
would  within  a  few  days  be  recalled  and 
brought  back  in  triumph  to  his  former  fitu* 
ation  ?  Or  could  thofe  who  faw  the  frantic 
joy  of  the  people  at  his  return  imagine^ 
that  he  would  foon  after  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  out  of  the  kingdom  without  no^ 
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lice  ot  tcgttt  ?  After  ^11  the  time  and  la* 
hour  which  had  been  beftowed  in  forming 
a  Conftitution  of  a  monarchical  formj  after 
the  whole  nation  had  fworn  to  maintain  it ; 
after  the  Legiflative  Aflcmbly,  amidft  the 
]plaudit3  of  the  galleries,  had  declared  againft 
a  republic  in  the  month  of  July  1792,  who 
tould  have  believed  that  a  republican  form 
of  governnient  would  be  decreed  in  tfao 
month  of  September  of  the  fame  year? 
Could  it  have  been  forefeen  that  the  Duke 
of  Rochefoucault,  M.  Mounier,  and  many 
more  who  ftruggled  to  obtain  freedom  for 
France,  would  be  murdered  or  driven  out 
of  their  country  as  the  agents  of  defpotifm  ? 
When  the  King  was  a  prifoner  and  the 
nation  in  anarchy,  who  expedted  that  the 
raw  foldiery  and  undifciplined  peafantry  of 
France,  under  the  diredion  of  a  General 
who  had  never  before  commanded  an  army, 
ihould  bafHe  the  fkill  and  energy  of  a  nu-> 
merous  veteran  artny,  commanded  by  a  Ge- 
G  g  2  neral 
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ncral  of  the  highcft  military  reputadoir  in 
Europe  ?  At  a  moment  when  they  certain- 
ly could  not  wifh  for  new  enemies,  who 
could  have  thought  that  the  Convention 
woul^have  wantonly  provoked  every  neigh- 
bouring ftate  by  ridiculous  and  hoftile  de- 
crees ?  When  unhappy  and  diftrafted  France 
was  fuffering  under  the  moft  cruel  internal 
commotion,  and  on  the  point  of  exhaufting 
her  ftrength  by  civil  war  as  much  as  her 
bittereft  enemies  could  wifli,  who  could  have 
imagined  that  they  would  contrive  a  fcheme, 
the  eSed  of  which  was  to  afluage  commo- 
tions,* unite  her  councils,  and  infpire  her 
with  a  vigour  fhe  never  had  fhewn  before  ? 
Could  any  body  who  had  feen  Robefpierre 
odious  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  with  difficulty  allowed  to  fpeak, 
have  imagined  that  this  very  man,  who 
Teemed  to  hate  mankind  and  was  formed  for 
being  hated  by  them,  was  ever  to  acquire 
power  by  popularity,  and  be  able  to  exerdfc 
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a  (kgrce  of  tyranny  over  thofe  zealots  of 
freedom,  which  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
the  mutes  of  a  feragUo  would  have  long 
fubmitted  to  ? 

To  return  to  the  period  we  left.  When 
the  King  and  thofe  around  him  feem  to 
have  (hut  their  hearts  from  any  other  view, 
and  to  have  centred  all  their  hopes  of  com- 
fort and  fecurity  in  conforming  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Conftitution,  it  was  peculiarly 
unlucky  that  there  was  not  perfedl  concord 
in  the  King's  Council  on  other  points  of 
condufl.  Though  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  all  the  Minifters  wilhed  well'  to 
their  country,  the  moft  diftinguiflied  for  ta- 
lents and  energy  among  them  were  of  very 
different  charaders.  M.  de  Narbonne,  the 
Minifter  of  War,  was  a  man  of  fpirit  and 
enterprife,  of  very  plcafing  manners,  of  a 
great  (hare  of  wit,  and  various  other  accom- 
plifliments.  M.  Bertrand,  the  Minifttt  of 
"the  Marine,  was  more  advanced  iii  life,  of  a 
G  g  3  clear 
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clear  and  mafculine  judgment,  of  unremiN 
ting  application,  but  of  plainer  manner? 
than  is  ufual  with  bis  countrymen.  He 
had  managed  the  public  afiairs  as  Intendant 
in  the  province  of  Britanny,  during  a  diffi-^ 
cult  period,  with  great  fteadinefs,  and  equal- 
ly to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  K^ing  and  (he 
province. 

As  it  had  been  remarked  by  M,  Bertrand, 
that  fome  of  the  Minifters  during  the  firft 
Aflembly  had  been  brought  into  trouble 
by  communicating  with  the  Committees, 
owing  to  their  words  or  adlions  having 
been  mifrcprdcnted,  he  propofed  to  his  col- 
leagues,  that  they  ihould  communicate  and 
correfpond  diredily  with  the  Aflembly,  as 
ordained  by  the  Conftitution,  and  never 
with  the  Committees,  This  being  approved 
of  by  the  King,  was  agreed  to  by  all  the 
Minifters,  except  M.  de  Narbonne,  who  at 
this  time  enjoyed  a  great  fhare  of  popu- 
larity, was  praifcd  in  the  Journals  of  Briflbt 
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and  Condorcet,  while  M.  Bertrand  was 
abufed  in  both,  M.  de  Narbone  imagined 
that  it  was  only  by  preferving  his  popula- 
rity that  he  could  be  of  fervice  as  a  Mini- 
fter  either  to  his  King  or  Country.  He 
therefore  correfponded  with  the  Commit- 
tees, went  often  there,  was  always  well  re- 
ceived, and  appeared  to  be  on  a  friendly 
footing  with  feveral  leading  Deputies  of  the 
Gironde  party;  This  conduct  was  highly 
difpleafing  to  M.  Bertrand  and  fome  of  the 
other  Minifters^  and,  with  other  fubjeds  of 
dilagreement,  was  the  caufe  of  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne*s  quitting  the  office  ofMinifter^  Af- 
ter his  refignation,  as  the  mifunderftanding 
between  him  and  M.  Bertrand  had  been 
commented  on  in  Briflbt^s  Journal,  the  lat- 
ter thought  it  expedient  to  refign  alfo. 
The  confequence  was  the  entire  diffolution 
of  this  Adminiftration — an  event  much  to 
be  regretted;  becaufe  perhaps  it  was  the 
only  Adminiftration  fmce  the  Revolution, 
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in  which  all  the  Minifters  were  at  once  at- 
tached to  the  King  and  to  the  Conftitution. 
M.  de  Narbonne  foon  afterwards  joined  the 
army  under  M.  La  Fayette,  whofc  condud 
in  fupport  of  the  Conftitution  he  approved, 
and  thereby  drew  upon  himfelf  the  hatred 
firft  of  the  Jacobins,  and  finally  of  the  Gi^ 
rondc  party. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

The  Jacobin  Adminlfiratlon — War  with  the 
Emperor — TheAujlrlan  Committee  revived 
''^Memoirs  of  Madame  de  la  Motte^^The 
King's  Hou/eAo/d  Troops  reduced^  Seditious 
Scenes  In  tie  Gardens  of  the  Tullerles — Z)/- 
v^s  in  the  Council — Decree  for  an  Army 
of  Ttwenty  Thoufand  Men — Views  of  the 
Jacobins— :Obferv  at  Ions  of  Camllle  Defmou^ 
tins — King  negatives  the  Decrees — Roland 
difmiffed — Dumourler  refigns — M.  ha  Fay^ 
ette  writes  to  the  National  AJfembly — Appears 
at  the  Bar — A  ProjeSi  for  the  Efcape  of 
the  Royal  Family — RefleSllons  on  the  Beha^ 
vlour  of  the  Klngj  ^een^  and  Prlpcefs  Eli^ 
zabeth. 

ON  the  dilTolution  of  this  admlniftration, 
the  King  was  advifed  by  M,  Cahier 
de  Gerville  to  form  an  adminiftration  of  a 
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popular  nature,  a$  the  bed  means  of  acquir- 
ing  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  of  pre- 
cluding thofe  marks  of  jealoufy  and  ill  hu- 
mour that  were  fhewn  againft  all  his  mea- 
fures.     M.  Dumourier,  the  fame  who  has 
fince  rendered  himfelf  fo  famous,  was  ap« 
pointed  Minifler  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  M.  La 
Cofte  for  the  Marine  j  M.  Duranton  Mi- 
nifler of  Juftice ;  and  a  fhort  time  after  M. 
Roland,  a  man  of  a  grave  charader  and  re- 
publican principles,  who  had  formerly  been 
Infpeftor  of  Commerce  and  Maaufadures, 
was  named  Minifter  for  the  Interior  j  M. 
Claviere  of  Geneva,  a  perfon  celebrated  for 
his  knowledge  in  finance,  Minifler  of  Con- 
tribution ;  and  M.  Degraves,  a  man  of  a 
mild  and  diffident  character,  and  in  a  weakly 
flatc  of  health,  fucceeded  M.  de  Narbonne 
as  Minifler  of  War.     This  was  called  the 
Jacobin  Adminlflration  ;  although  Lacofle, 
Duranton,  and  Degraves  never  had  been  of 
that  Society,  and  the  other  three  within  a 

very 
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very  fhort  time  were  more  obnoxious  to 
the  Jacobins  than  any  men  in  Francct 

The  aflembling  of  emigrants  on  the  frou* 
tiers  of  France,  particularly  in  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  the  countenance  given  to  them 
by  foreign  Princes,  the  proclamations  iffued 
by  the  King's  brothers,  and  a  variety  of 
pther  circumftances,  had  long  rendered  it 
probable,  notwithftanding  the  pacific  de- 
clarations of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  that  an 
attack  was  intended  upon  France. 

In  the  difordered  ftate  of  that  country,  it 
18  natural  to  imagine  that  war  would  have 
been  confidered  as  an  additional  evil,  and 
to  be  avoided  with  the  utmoft  care.  It  has 
been  believed,  however,  that  it  was  not 
viewed  in  that  light  by  the  republicans; 
but  rather  as  a  means  of  accomplifhing  their 
favourite  ohjtSt.  Briflbt  in  his  Journal  in- 
finuates  as  much:  "  Sans  la  guerre,*'  he  fays, 
"  la  France  ne  feroit  pas  republique  j"  but 
the  Journal  alluded  to  appeared  immediately 
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after  the  Republic  had  been  declared  by  the 
Convention,  when  the  higheft  merit  the 
party  could  claim  was  that  of  having  con- 
tributed to  it.     But  however  ardently  they 
may  have  wiflied  for  war,  ihey  had  no  need 
of  ufingany  addrefs  to  have  it  declared ;  for 
the  young  Prince  who  fucceeded  his  uncle 
Leopold  foon  fettled  that  point  by  the  an- 
^  fwer  he  ordered  to  be  made  to  the  requi* 
fitions  of  M,  de  Noailles,  the  French  Am- 
baffador  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  by  him 
tranfmitted  to  M.  Dumourien  This  anfwer 
imported  that  the  only  terms   on  which 
peace  could  be  continued  were,  "  that  the 
French  Monarchy  fliould  be  re-eftabliflied, 
according  to  the  plan  propofed  at  the  Royal 
Se/fion  at  Verfailles  in  June   1789,  which 
exafted  the  reftoration  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy  as  orders,  the  reftoration  of  the  lands 
of  the  church,  the  guarantee  of  the  feudal 
rights  of  the  German  Princes  in  Alface,  and 
the  reftitution  of  Avignon  and  the  county 

of 
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of  Venaiffin  to  the  Pope."  Dumouricr, 
who  confidered  this  anfweras  equivalent  to 
a  declaration  of  war,  prevailed  on  the  King 
to  communicate  it  diredly  to  the  National 
Aflembly,  where,  as  was  forefeen,  it  excited 
the  utmoft  indignation;  and  on  the  20th of 
April  the  King,  accompanied  by  his  Coun- 
cil, went  to  the  Aflembly  and  propofed  that 
war  fliould  be  declared  againft  the  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  propofal  was 
heard  with  univerfal  applaufe,  and  decreed 
by  the  Aflembly  with  unanimity. 

The  fir  ft  military  operations  of  the 
French,  however,  tended  to  confirm  an  opi- 
nion pronounced  with  an  air  of  triumphant 
infallibility  by  many,  that  the  difciplined 
army  of  Auftria  would  drive  the  militia  of 
France  before  them  like  a  flock  of  fheep  to 
the  capital,  that  the  old  defpotiftn  would  be 
reftored  with  awful  fplcndour,  and  the  Em- 
peror rewarded  for  his  fervices  by  the  ac- 
quifitioa  of  Alface  and  Lorraine.     This  has 
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tiot  exadly  taken  place  j  but  the  cvettts  ©I? 
the  war  have  produced  an  tStGt  which  no 
body  forefaw,  but  which  feems  equally 
alarming— the  inhabitants  of  a  populous 
and  extenfive  country,  from  being  the  bed 
taylors,  hair-dreflers,  cooks  and  dancing* 
mailers  in  Europe,  and  equal  to  mofl:  as 
manufadurers  and  men  of  letters,  have  fud« 
denly  been  converted  into  foldiers^  nothbg 
inferior  to  the  moft  warlike  of  their  neigh« 
hours.  This  has  at  length  induced  many 
of  their  ancient  rivals,  in  fpite  of  every  fen* 
timent  of  jealoufy,  heartily  to  wifh,  for  the 
tranquillity  of  all  concerned,  that  the  French 
were  re-iAftated  in  their  former  fuperiority 
as  dancing-mafters,  hair-dreflers,  &c. 

Notwithftanding  the  applaufe  with  which 
the  King*s  propofal  of  war  was  received,  yet 
the  formation  of  the  new  adminiftration  did 
not  produce  the  effeft  which  Cahier  de 
Gerville  expeded.  The  King  had  enemies 
who  were  vexed  with  every  meafure  which 
3  tended 
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leaded  to  render  him  popular,  and  ufed 
every  means  to  counteraft  their  eSe£t. 

The  King's  circumfpedlion  in  adapting 
his  conduct  to  the  forms  of  the  Confti- 
tution,  the  popularity  which  he  had  ac- 
quired by  propofing  the  declaration  of  war, 
alarmed  them  fo  much,  that  they  thought 
it  ncceflary  to  revive  a  tale  which  had  for- 
merly been  circulated,  and  had  afterwards 
been  difcredited,  namely,  that  a  fociety  of 
perfons  chofen  by  the  Queen  frequently 
met  in  the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Lam* 
ballc,  on  purpofe  to  concert  meafures  to  af- 
fift  the  Emperor  in  his  invalion  of  France, 
and  to  fend  occafional  inftrudions  how  to 
proceed.  This  was  called  the  Auftrian 
Committee  ;  and  it  was  imagined  that  it 
would  raife  a  greater  indignation,  and  on 
that  very  account  be  more  eagerly  be- 
lieved, now  when  the  Emperor  was  at 
war  with  France,  than  formerly.  The 
Journals  therefore  began  again  to  be  filled 

with 
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with  accounts  of  this  dreadful  Committee  j 
harangues  againft  it  were  made  nightly  in 
the  Jacobin  Club,  and  it  became  the  chief 
theme  of  the  orators  in  the  Palais  RoyaL 
Thefe  manoeuvres  produced  the  defired  ef- 
fed  upon  all  who  take  repeated  affertion 
for  proof;  but  as  many  remained  incredu- 
lous, it  was  thought  neceflary  to  fabricate 
fomething  which  fhould  have  the  appear- 
ance of  more  fubftantial  evidence  for  them, 
and  fome  devices  were  ufed  of  a  very  perfi* 
dious  nature  *• 

In 

*  One  inflanceof  this  is  fo  remarkable  in  its  circum- 
flances  as  to  be  worth  mentioning.  A  perfon  of  the 
name  of  Richet  de  Cerifi  came  to  Renaut  dc  St.  Jean 
d'Angeli,  Member  of  the  Conftitucnt  Affemblv,  and  at 
that  time  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Paris,  and  delivered 
to  him  a  meffage  in  the  name  of  Madame  dc  Lamballe, 
defiring  him  to  come  on  the  following  Friday  to  her 
apartments,  as  he  had  been  elefted  a  Member  ef  the 
Committee,  and  that  he  would  there  find  his  friends 
M.  Malouet,  and  alfo  Meffrs.  Bcrtrand  and  Montmorin- 

Renaut 
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In  the  mean  time  an  occurrence  happened 
which  produced  an  extraordinary  fermenta- 
tion 

Renaut  being  flattered  with  the  invitation,  of  the  genu- 
inenefs  of  which  he  had  not  the  leaft  doubt,  called  on  M. 
Malouet,  arid  exprefled  fatisfadlion  in  the  opportunities 
he  would  have  of  meeting  him  at  the  Committee  at  Ma- 
dame de  Lamballe's.  This  drew  to  an  explanation.  M. 
Malouet  aflbred  Renaut  that  he  was  played  upon ;  that 
as  for  his  own  part  he  was  a  Member  of  no  Committee, 
and  that  he  had  not  the  honour  of  being  at  all  acquainted 
with  Madame  de  Lamballe.  M.  Malouet  informed  M. 
Eertrand  of  this;  who  immediately  fent  a  meflagc  to  Ma- 
dame de  Lamballe,  then  in  the  country,  defiring  to  know 
if  (he  was  acquainted  with  Richet  de  Cerifi,  &c.  Ma- 
tlame  de  Lamballe  returned  for  anfwcr,  that  fhc  knew  no 
fuch  man,  had  fent  no  fuch  meflage,  and  that  no  Com- 
mittee had  ever  met  in  her  apartments. 

At  this  very  time  two  fellows  had  been  haranguing  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal  againft  the  Auftrian 
Committee ;  but  had  not  fo  fully  engrofled  the  attention 
of  their  auditors,  as  to  prevent  their  being  detected  in  the 
a£l  of  picking  pockets  in  the  heat  of  their  oration.  They 
were  carried  before  a  magiftrate  ;  and  on  a  ftri£l  exa- 
mination, a  patent  of  affiliation  as  Members  of  the  Ja- 

voL.  II  H  h  cobin 
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tion  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  even 
of  the  Deputies ;  of  which  advantage  being 
taken  by  the  King's  enemies^  it  had  an  effedl 

with 

cobin  Society  was  found  on  each,  and  It  appeared  tha 
both  had  been  marked  with  an  iron  on  the  (boulder  as 
thieves. 

On  the  evening  before  thofe  two  fellows  were  taken 
up,  Carra  in  the  Jacobin  Club  denounced  M.  fiertrand 
and  M.  Montmorin  as  leading  Members  in  the  Auftrian 
Committee  ',  on  which  M.  Bertrand  inftitufied  a  proceis 
againft  Carra,  who  when  brought  before  the  Judge  de- 
clared that  he  had  made  that  denunciation  on  the  autho^ 
rity  of  Merlin  of  Thionville,  Bazire,  and  Chabot  die 
Capuchin.  Richet  de  CenTi  abfconded.  M.  Bertrand 
publiflied  a  Memorial  againft  Carra  and  his  informers,  ih 
which  the  epifodc  of  the  two  branded  thieves  who  were 
Members  of  the  Jacobin  Club  made  a  confpicuous 
figure,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Jacobins,  and  of 
all  thofe  who  had  been  zealous  m  averting  the  exiftence 
of  the  dreaded  Auftrian  Committee ;  all  evidence  of 
which  van'rfhed  on  invefligation,  as  the  mtftiapen  nhan- 
toms  of  fear  vanrfli  from  the  eyes  of  the  bewildered  tra* 
▼eller  at  the  light  of  the  morning.  It  would  have  been 
fortunate  if  the  affair  had  ended  here  >  but  M>  Lariviere, 

tbe 
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vnxh  which  it  might  naturally  have  bcca 
thought  to  have  no  connexion. 

A  large  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  Ma- 

the  Judge  before  whom  M.  B^rtrand^s  complaint  had 
beep  carried,  being  filled  with  indignation  againft  Mer- 
lin, Bazire,  and  Chabot,  imprudently  ordered  them  to  be 
arrcfted.  They  immediately  complained  to  the  Legif- 
lative  Aflerably,  of  which  they  were  Members;  The 
Affembly,  more  affeSed  with  the  infult  offered  to  three 
of  their  own  Members,  than  with  the  falfehood  which 
they  had  propagated,  decreed  that  Lariviere  (hould  be 
fent  priforter  to  Orleans,  to  be  tried  by  the  High  Tri- 
bunal there.  The  unhappy  man  was  afterwards  maf- 
facrcd  at  Vcrfailles,  with  the  other  prifoners*  No  fiir- 
ther  notice  was  taken  of  Merlin,  Bazire,  and  Chabot, 
except  in  the  following  lines^  which  were  often  repeated 
at  the  time,  and  were  thought  to  be  more  diftinguifhed 
for  the  truth  than  the  wit  they  contain: 

Connoiflez-vous  rien  de  plus  bt 
Que  Merlin,  Bazire,  et  Chabot? 
A-t-on  vu  rien  de  plus  coquin 
Qije  Chabot,  Bazire,  et  Merlin  ? 
Non :  II  n'exifte  rien  de  pire 
Q^e  Merlin^  Chabot,  et  Bazire« 

H  h  a  dame 
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dame  de  la  Motte  had  been  bought  long  be- 
fore by  the  diredion  of  Government,  and 
was  locked  up  in  a  room  of  M.  la  Porte's 
houfe  in  the  Louvre.  He  was  at  that  time 
Intendant  de  la  Lifte  Civile,  and  from  the 
hurry  of  affairs  had  negleded  to  deftrcy 
this  work  until  the  30th  of  May  1792, 
when  he  made  them  be  carefully  packed  up 
in  a  couple  of  waggons,  and  carried  to  the 
manufaftory  at  Seves,  where  they  were 
burned ;  but  during  the  execution  of  this, 
as  the  fpedators  were  prevented  from  fatis- 
fying  the  curiofity  which  they  expreffed  to 
examine  what  the  piles  of  paper  were, 
which  they  beheld  in  this  myfterious  man- 
ner committed  to  the  flames,  fome  of  them 
concluded  that  they  could  be  no  other  than 
the  regifters  of  the  famous  Auftrian  Com- 
mittee of  which  they  had  heard  fo  much, 
but  of  whofe  exiftcnce  no  trace  had  ever 
been  difcovered  before.  This  fagacious  in- 
ference was  no  fooncr  made  than  the  news 

was 
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was  fpread,  that  the  records  of  the  horrid 
Auftrian  Committee  had  been  burned  at 
Seves ;  and  within  a  few  hours  the  ftreet 
orators  of  Paris  repeated  to  the  groups  afw 
fembled  in  the  public  places  the  contents  of 
fome  of  thofe  bloody  records,  which  they 
pretended  to  have  learned  from  perfons 
who  had  read  them,  in  fpite  of  the  care 
taken  to  prevent  it.  Thofe  who  had  ever 
exprefled  a  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  an 
Auftriap  Committee  in  the  caftle  of  the  Tui- 
leries  were  treated  as  mifcreants.  The 
news  was  brought  to  the  National  Affem-* 
bly,  where  it  excited  the  moft  violent  agi- 
tation and  heat ;  in  the  midft  of  which  a 
member  who  watched  an  opportunity  for 
obtaining  a  decree  againft  the  conflitutional 
houfehold  troops,  thought  the  prefent  rage 
againft  the  Court  would  anfwer  the  purpofe 
as  well  as  any  accuf#ion  againft  the  troops 
themfelves.  He  therefore  propofed  that  they 
ihould  be  immediately  reduced^  and  that 
H  h  3  the 
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tlie  Duke  of  BrifTac  their  commander,  vvho 
in  all  probability  was  a  member  of  the 
Auftrian  Committee,  and  poilibly  was  privy 
to  the  burning  of  the  records,  fhould  bo 
fent  prifoner  to  Orleans. 

The  next  day  M.  de  la  Porte  appeared  at 
the  bar,  and  gave  the  moft  convincing  evit 
deoce  that  the  papers  burned  at  Seves  were 
the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  la  Motte,  and 
that  no  other  paper  or  record  of  any  kind 
had  been  deftroyed  on  that  occalion.  But 
thefe  falie  rumours  bad  produced  the  efieds 
which  their  fabricators  wiihed ;  and  the 
efiedbs  continued  after  their  falfehood  and 
the  infamy  of  their  authors  were  made  nub 
nifeft.  The  conftitutional  houfehold  troops 
were  not  re-eftabliflied ;  and  new  fources  of 
calumny  againft  the  King  and  Queen  were 
opened  with  more  efficacy  than  ever. 
'  In  former  adminiftrations,  but  particularly 
in  that  immediately  preceding  the  prefent, 
means  had  been  ufed  and  conf)derable  fbms 
J  expended 
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expended  in  engaging  agents  in  the  tribunes 
of  the  Affembly,  in  the  coffee-houfes,  and 
among  the  circles,  to  fupport  the  meafures 
of  the  Court.     Various  Journals  were  re- 
tained, and  pamphlets  frequently  appeared 
for  the  fame  purpofe.     All  this  in  fome  de- 
gree counterbalanced  the  unremitting  efforts 
of  the  Jacobins.     This  counteradion  being 
now  fuppreffed,   the   torrent   of  calumny 
flowed  with  new  force  j  and  the  Adrainiftra- 
tion  which  the  King  had  been  advifed  to 
form^  on  purpofe  to  render  him  popular^ 
only  contributed  to  make  the  defigns  of  his 
enemies  more  dangerous,  and  their  agents 
more  daring.     The  feditious  and  dlfgnfting 
fcenes  which  had  been  long  exhibited  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  were  now  extended  to  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries.     The  eyes  of  the 
Royal  Family  were  often  fhocked  with  the 
fight  of  men  dragged  about  by  the  mob,  or 
ducked  in  the  canal  immediately  before  the 
front  of  the  palace,  on  an  accufation  of  arif- 
H  h  4  tocracy. 
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trocracy.  The  Queen  could  not  appear  at 
the  windows  without  danger  of  infult  from 
the  geftures  or  language  of  fome  of  the 
people  beneath.  Whatever  declarations  fhe 
may  have  made  againfl  promoting  any  plan 
of  counter-revolution,  or  of  ftrengthening 
the  King's  mind  in  his  refolution  of  con- 
forming to  the  prefent  fyftem,  it  is  impof*- 
fible  to  imagine  that  fhe  did  not  abhor  it  in 
her  heart  j  and  unfprtunately  it  was  not 
always  in  her  power  to  prevent  ftrong  indi- 
cations of  that  abhorrence  from  appearing 
in  her  words  and  behaviour,  not  only  in 
the  prefence  of  her  friends  but  alfo  in  that 
of  her  enemies — all  of  which  were  carefully 
retailed  with  exaggeration,  commented  upon 
in  clubs,  and  published  in  pamphlets. 

The  two  leading  men  in  the  prefent  Adr 
miniftration  were  of  fuch  oppofite  charac^ 
ters,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  their 
afting  long  in  agreement  together.  E)u- 
piourier  was  a  foldier  of  fortune,  of  an  am- 
bitious 
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bitioue  and  enterprifing  mind,  who  un^ 
doubtedly  preferred  the  new  Conftitutioa 
to  the  old  government,  but  whofe  mod  ar- 
dent defire  was  to  obtain  fituations  in  which 
the  abilities  he  was  confcious  of  pofleffing 
might  be  brought  into  extenfive  adion. 
Roland  was  a  man  of  rigid  morals,  a  ftern 
^publican,  and  fomewhat  of  a  pedant.  Of 
thefe  two  Minifters  the  leaft  difagreeable  to 
the  Coyrt  was  the  former.  M.  Lacofte  and 
M.  de  Grave  were  attached  to  him ;  but 
when  M.  de  Grave  was  under  the  neceffity, 
on  account  of  ill  health,  to  refign,  M.  Ser- 
van,  a  Colonel  in  the  x\rmy,  and  author  of 
a  book  entitled  ^*  Soldat  Gitoyen/'  was  ap- 
pointed his  fucceflTor.  As  M.  Duranton 
was  peculiarly  attached  to  neither  party, 
and  the  new  Minifter  with  Claviere  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  Roland,  the  latter  now 
acquired  a  preponderance  in  the  Council ; 
and  being  at  the  fame  time  fupported  in  the 
National  Affembly  by  the  Gironde  fadion, 

in 
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in  the  Muaicipality  and  among  the  populace 
by  Petion  now  Mayor  of  Paris,  Manuel 
Procureur  of  the  Commune,  and  other 
avowed  republicans,  hi^  influence  feemed 
^moft  irrefiftible*  A  difference  of  opinion 
had  exifted  among  the  Council  fince  the 
beginning  of  thid  adminiflration ;  but  after 
the  nomination  of  Servan,  animolities  were 
snore  fierce  and  frequent. 

As  the  King  always  employed  a  Prieft  who 
had  not  taken  the  oaths  to  the  Conftitu- 
tion,  this  circumftance  had  been  often  men^ 
tioned  in  the  Clubs  and  by  the  ftreet  ora- 
tors as  a  proof  of  his  averfion  to  it :  it  was 
propofed  that  the  fix  Miniflers  ihould  ad« 
drefs  the  King  to  difmifs  his  prcfent  Con* 
feflbr,  and  employ  one  who  had  taken  the 
oaths.  Dumourier  oppofed  this  as  perfe- 
cuting  and  abfurd.  Lacoftc  and  Durantoa 
were  of  the  fame  opinion;  and  no  fuch 
addrefs  was  made.  The  King,  when  he 
bca^d  of  this  attempt,  faid  that  he  had  given 

proofs 
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proofs  of  being  able  to  make  great  facrU 
fices ;  and,  if  he  fhould  be  prefled  to  aGt 
contrary  to  his  confcience  in  religious 
points,  he  eouM  facrifice  his  life  alfo. 

The  two  parties  which  divided  the  At 
fembly  at  this  period  were  that  of  the  Gi- 
ronde,  ftrengthened  and  fupported  as  has 
been  mentioned,  and  that  called  Feuillans, 
which  confifted  of  thofc  Deputies  in  the  AC* 
fembly  who  wiflied  to  preferve  the  monar« 
chy  according  to  the  Conftitution,  and  waft 
fiipported  without  doors  by  many  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  late  Conftituent 
Affembly,  and  other  perfons  of  charader 
and  weight,  particularly  by  M.  La  Fayette, 
who  commanded  one  of  the  armies  on  the 
frontiers.  It  was  alfo  fuppofed  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  Parifian  National  Guards 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  FeuillaoSt 
This  laft  circumftance  probably  was  the 
caufe  of  a  letter  which  Servan  wrote  to  the 
Prefident  of  the  National  Aflembly,  propof- 
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ing  a  decree  for  aflembling  an  army  of 
c  0,000  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  to 
be  levied  from  all  the  different  departments, 
and  to  rendezvous  at  the  capital  on  the  14th 
of  July,  the  day  of  the ,  celebration  of  the 
Confederation. 

The  pretext  for  this  was  the  proteftioa 
of  the  capital.  The  real  motive  was  to  fup* 
port  that  controul  which  Roland  and  the 
Girondifts  had  acquired  and  wiflied  to  main- 
tain over  the  Court.  Servan  was  feverely 
reproached  in  the  Council  by  Dumourier 
and  M.  Lacofte  for  this  ftep,  which  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  his  having  taken  with 
the  approbation  of  Roland  and  Clavierc. 
The  decree  was  warmly  oppofed  in  the 
Affembly  by  the  whole  party  of  the  Feuil- 
Jans,  and  all  the  men  of  moderation  wha 
were  devoted  to  no  party,  but  who  faw  the 
danger  of  aflembling  20,000  undifciplined 
troops  at  the  capital,  and  who  confidered 
this  danger  as  the  greater,  becaufe  it  was 
4  promotedl 
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promoted  by  the  Jacobins  of  Paris.  It 
was  indeed  obvious  that  this  Club,  by 
their  influence  with  the  Correfponding  So- 
cieties in  all  the  departments  of  France, 
would  be  able  to  have  the  whole  body 
of  the  oflScers  compofed  of  Jacobins;  and 
that  when  this  array  fhould  arrive  near 
Paris,  they  would  be  under  the  diredion 
of  thofe  who  had  the  government  of  the 
Club  of  Jacobins  there,  particularly  of 
Danton,  who  having  returned  from  Mar- 
feilles  had  refumed  his  influence  among 
them  J  and  of  Robefpierre,  who  had  been 
cultivating  them  with  equal  addrefs  and 
afllduity  ever  fince  the  diflfolution  of  the 
Conftituent  Aflembly.  Reprefentations  of 
this  nature  were  made  to  fome  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Gironde ;  and  it  was 
even  foretold  that  thofe  two  men  would 
finally  eftablifti  their  power  on  the  ruins 
not  only  of  the  Feuillans  but  of  the  Giron- 
difts.      Condorcet,    Briflbt,  and  others  of    . 

that 
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that  party,  were  too  much  of  philofopbcrs  to 
believe  in  prophecies,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fo  eager  to  bring  down  the  power  of  the 
King,  that  they  overlooked  a  greater  danger 
which  threatened  them  more  nearly :  like 
the  man  who,  w^hile  he  was  intently  aiming 
at  an  eagle  in  the  air,  received  a  mortal  bite 
from  an  adder  at  his  feet. 

Moralifts  need  not  be  furprifed  that  pre- 
cept, however  eloquently  conveyed,  fhould 
be  ineffeiSlual  in  turning  men  from  enter- 
prifes  to  which  they  are  prompted  by  their 
paffions,  when  they  find  how  often  even 
example  fails.  Nothing  perhaps  ever  more 
illuftrated  the  fmall  impreffion  which  repeat- 
ed example  makes  on  the  minds  of  men  bent 
upon  a  favourite  obje£t,  than  the  fucceffive 
fates  which  have  attended  many  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  French  Revolution  *. 

Although 

*  Camille  Defmoulins,  in  a  fpecch  delivered  in  th« 
Jacobin  Club  about  the  beginning  of  May  1793,  ob-^ 

fcrved 
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Although  Dumourier  dilapproved  highly 
of  the  propofal  of  the  levies  from  the  depart- 
ments 

fervcd  *'  that  the  Abbe  Maury  the  royalift  was  van- 
quKhed  by  Mounier  and  his  two  houfes  of  parliament ; 
Mounicr  and  his  two  houfes  by  Mirabeau  with  his 
abfolute  negative;  Mirabeau's  abfolute  negative  by 
the  fufpenfive  veto  of  Barnave }  the  veto  of  Barnave  by 
Briflbc,  who  would  admit  of  no  other  negative  but  that 
of  himfelf  and  his  friends.  All  thefe  rogues,"  he  con- 
tinues to  obferve,  ^  were  fwept  by  each  other  from  the 
Jacobins,  to  make  room  for  Danton  and  Robefpierre, 
the  founders  of  the  indivifible  republic." 

He  then  concludes,  in  a  ftyle  peculiar  to  himfelf-— 
**  Thus  Necker,  Orleans,  La  Fayette,  Mirabeau,  Bailly, 
Duport,  Lameth,  Guadet,  Genfonne,  Petion,  Briflbt, 
have  been  the  impure  vafcs  from  which,  in  the  mould 
of  the  Jacobin  Club,  has  been  caft  the  golden  ftatue  of 
the  Republic,  after  the  example  of  that  curate  who  made 
his  filver  image  of  the  Virgin  out  of  melted  cham- 
ber-pots/' 

But  CaQiille  Defmoulins  little  thought,  when  he 
fpoke  in  this  light  manner  at  the  Jacobin's,  that  he 
and  his  friend  Danton  were  in  a  very  fhort  time  to  be 

melted 
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ments  to  form  aa  army  at  the;»capitali  and 
tifed  his  influence  in  the  AflTembly  to  pre- 
vent the  decree  from  paffing  ;  yet  when  it 
had  pafled,  and  when  he  faw  the  joy  it  oc- 
cafioned  in  the  capital,  he  advifed  the  King 
to  fandion  both  this  decree  and  that  againli 
the  Clergy.  All  the  diflScuUy  and  danger 
of  his  fituation  could  not  prevail  upon  him 
to  adopt  this  meafure.  He  negatived  both. 
This  was  no  fooner  known  than  frefh  tor- 
rents of  calumny  and  abufe  were  poured 
from  the  Jacobin  refervoir  againft  the  King, 
againft  all  the  different  races  of  Kings  that 
have  governed  France  fmce  the  beginning 
of  the  monarchy.  Every  means  were  ufed  to 
inflame  the  people  and  to  terrify  the  Court. 

melted  in  the  fame  mould  ;  nor  did  Robefpierrc  fuf- 
peft,  when  he  facrificed  Danton  who  was  his  chief  pro- 
tedor  at  the  time  of  Louvet's  accufation,  and  Camillc 
for  whom  he  had  always  profefled  the  warmeft  friend- 
(hip,  that  he  himfelf  fhould  fo  foon  fall  by  thofe  who  at 
that  period  trembled  under  his  tyranny. 

Addrefles 
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Addrcffes  Were  read  at  the  bar  from  diffc- 
tent  defcriptions  of  citizens,  thanking  the 
Aflembly  for  the  two  wife  decrees  which 
had  beeii  rejedled  by  the  influence  of  evil 
counfellors  over  the  mind  of  the  King.  Procef- 
fions  of 'men  armed  with  pikes  marched 
from  the  fuburbs,  with  petitions  to  the  At. 
fembly  to  peffevere  until  the  faii£lion  of 
both  decrees  fhould  be  obtained.  Roland 
wrote  a  letter  of  remonftrance  to  the  King 
on  his  paft  condud,  infifling  on  the  necef- 
fity  of  removing  the  veto  from  the  two  de- 
crees^ and  infmnating  that  the  greateil  and 
mdil  imminent  danger  would  attend  any 
further  delay*  '*  D6ja  I'opinion  compro^ 
met  les  intentions  de  votre  Majeile  j  encorei 
quelque  dilai,  et  le  Peuple  contrifte  verra 
dans  fon  Roi  Tami  et  le  complice  des  coo^ 

fpirateurs  *** 

th# 

^  Already  has  public  opinion  thrown  fufpicion  on 

yottr  Majefly't  intention.    If  there  fhould  be  any  fur<« 

TOfc»  Hi  I  i  tbei 
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The  addreffers  from  the  fuKurbs  who 
marched  with  brandi(hed  pikes  to  the  Af- 
fembly  had  not  a  more  threatening  afped 
than  this  letter*  It  was  more  than  the  for- 
bearance even  of  Lewis  XVI  could  fupport. 
Roland,  with  Claviere  and  Servan^  was  dif- 
miffed  from  the  Miniftry.  The  former  im- 
mediately took  a  meafure  ftill  more  unjuf- 
tifiable  than  writing  the  letter :  he  read  it  to 
the  National  Affembly,  who  ordered  it  to 
be  printed,  and  tranfmitted  to  the  eighty* 
three  departments,  declaring  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  and  hia  two  colleagues  carried 
with  them  the  regret  of  the  nation.  The 
flame  which  this  kindled  againft  the  King 
and  the  Clergy  who  refufed  to  take  the 
oaths  was  exceflive ;  and  if  the  letter  was 
written  lefs  with  a>  view  to  warn  the  King 
of  an  imminent  danger  than  of  having  it 

thcr  delay  in  fanftioning  the  two  decrees,  Ac  vexed 
people  will  look  on  their  King  as  the  friend  and  accom- 
plice of  the  confpirators, 

^ublifhed 
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publifli^d  on  purpofe  to  produce  the  effed 
It  did  produce,  which  is  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  condud  of  Roland  in  this  inftance 
was  unpardonable. 

Dumourier  was  now  q)pointed  Minifter 
of  War ;  M.  Mourgues,  a  Proteftant  Clergy- 
man, by  his  recommendation,  was  appoint- 
ed to  fucceed  Roland ;  M.  Naillac,  at  that 
time  Envoy  from  France  at  the  Court  of 
Deux  Fonts,  was  named  Minifter  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs ;  and  the  King  propofed  M. 
de  Vergennes,  nephew  to  the  deceafed  Mi- 
nifter of  that  name,  for  the  Finance  j  but  he 
declined  the  office,  which  remained  for  fome 
time  vacant. 

Dumourier  was  confidered  as  the  Firft 
Minifter ;  and  it  required  all  the  courage  he 
poffefled  to  determine  him  to  accept  of  fo 
perilous  a  fituation.  The  majority  of  the 
Affembly  and  the  public  in  general  were 
full  of  indignation  on  account  of  the  dif- 
miffion  of  Roland.  Dumourier  had  given 
I  i  2  notice 
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notice  that  he  was  to  read  to  the  Aflembly 
a  memorial  refpeding  the  wan  The  gal* 
leries  were  crowded  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  June,  when  Dumourier  entered  the 
Aflembly.  He  had  been  hiffed  by  the  po- 
pulace without,  as  he  paffed  through  them. 
The  tribunes  refounded  with  the  noifc  of 
difapprobation  when  he  entered  the  hall. 
He  was  often  interrupted  by  clamour,  as  he 
read  his  memorial.  The  determined  intre- 
pidity of  his  look  and  manner  kept  the  rage 
of  his  enemies  in  fome  check.  Having 
figned  his  memorial,  and  placed  it  on  the 
bar,  he  retired  without  farther  infult.  He 
again  reprefented  to  the  King  the  neceflity 
of  yielding  to  a  torrent  which  threatened 
to  overwhelm  him  and  his  family,  if  he 
attempted  any  longer  to  oppofe  it.  The 
King,  it  has  been  thought,  fufpeded  that 
Dumourier  wanted  to  terrify  him  into  this 
meafure,  with  a  view  that  he  himfelf  might 
regain  the  favour  of  the  Jacobins.  What- 
ever 
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tvcr  may  be  ia  that  conjcdure,  the  King 
lleadily  rcjeded  the  propofaU  Dumouricr 
refigncd*  His  example  was  followed  by 
the  other  Minifters.  Meflrs*  La  Cofte  and 
Daranton  were  afterwards  perfuaded  to 
remain,  and  form  part  of  a  new  Admini- 
firation ;  but  the  latter,  having  foon  after 
carried  to  the  Affembly  the  King's  veto  to 
the  obnoxious  decrees,  was  fo  terrified  with 
his  reception  on  that  occafion,  that  he  again 
delivered  his  refignation,  and  retired  to  the 
country. 

M.  La  Fayette  was  on  the  worft  terms 
at  this  period  with  the  Jacobins,  with  Ro- 
land, and  the  whole  party  of  the  Gironde* 
This  was  alfo  the  cafe  with  Dumourier.  A 
jealoufy  at  the  fame  time  fubfifted  between 
the  latter  and  M*  La  Fayette.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  common  danger 
from  a  formidable  enemy  would  have  re- 
conciled thofe  two  men  to  each  other. 
Their  mutual  intereft  clearly  pointed  out 
Ii3  thif 
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this  meafure*  The  more  fedate  charader 
of  Englifhmen  generally  inclines  them  to 
facrifice  their  paffions,  that  of  hatred  at 
leaft,  to  what  they  confider  as  their  intereft.' 
Innumerable  inftances  in  the  courfe  of  this 
revolution  tend  to  prove  that  no  confi- 
deration  of  intereft,  not  even  the  view 
of  impending  ruin^  can  controul  the 
fierce  animofities  of  the  French*  It 
was  the  opinion  of  fome^  that  a  cordial 
jundkion  of  La  Fayette  with  Dumourier, 
fupported  by  the  Feuillans  and  other  friends 
of  the  Conftitution,  would  have  been  the 
means  of  preferving  it.  Nothing  can  be 
more  evident  now,  than  that  their  conti- 
nued enmity  and  difcord  greatly  contributed 
to  the  ruin  of  the  Conftitution,  of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  of  the  two  Generals  them- 
felves. 

When  the  King  perfevered  in  his  veto 

to  the  two  decrees,  he  muft  have  relied  for 

fupport  on  the  Feuillans  and  on  M.  La 

8  Fayette. 
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Fayette.  But  he  over-rated  their  power. 
He  had  been  accuftomed  to  fee  thofe  men 
who  were  now  at  the  head  of  the  Feuillant 
party  carry  every  point  j  but  it  was  when 
they  were  driving  not  to  re-eftablifli  order 
but  to  oyerfet  a  government  *.  The  Gi- 
ronde  party  now  had  the  fame  advantage 
over  the  Feuillans  that  the  latter  formerly 
had  over  the  Mouniers,  the  Lally  Tolendals, 
the  Malouets,  and  what  Robefpierre  and 

*  It  is  much  eafier  to  lead  the  populace  of  any  coun- 
try into  diforders  of  any  kind,  than  to  bring  them  back 
to  order  and  refpe^S  for  law ;  becaufe  the  populace  of 
all  countries  have  a  natural  tafle  for  noife  and  riot. 
Whether  the  outcry  is  Vive  le  Rciy  or  A  bas  le  veto  / 
when  marrowobones  and  cleavers  ar6  moft  noify^  when 
tallow  chandlers  bellow  the  loudeft  for  illuminations, 
the  real  (burcc  of  the  commotion  is  often  miftaken. 

Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  afcends  and  fings? 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures,  fwell  the  note. 
Ii4  Dantoa 
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panton  acquired  over  the  Gironde  as  fooa 
as  Roland  and  Briffot  began  to  preach  re- 
fped  for  the  laws,  and  the  reftoration  of  or* 
den  The  King  feems  to  have  overlooked 
this  diftin£lion  v^hen  he  relied  on  the  fup* 
port  of  the  Feuillans  and  on  M.  La  Fay- 
ette, The  latter  fell  into  an  error  of  as 
great  importance,  by  addrefling  a  long  letr 
ter  from  the  Camp  of  Maubeuge  to  the  Nar 
tional  Affembly,  complaining  of  the  con^ 
^uQl  pf  the  Jacobin  Society  at  Paris,  aud 
imputing  the  dangers  and  calamities  of  the 
country  to  that  fociety^and  its  branches, 
which  moleftcd  every  department,  particur 
larly  by  infulting  the  conftitutional  power 
of  the  King,  which  wfis  one  of  the  chief 
pillars  of  law  and  of  liberty.  This  was  acr 
companied  with  a  letter  to  the  King,  en- 
pour^ging  him  to  perfift  in  fupporting  that 
authority  which  the  nation  had  delegated 
(o  I^im,  and  aiTuring  him  of  the  fupport  of 
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all  the  true  friends  of  freedom  and  all  tlie 
mod  refpedable  citizens.  The  firft  part  of 
this  advice  was  obferved  by  the  King  as 
much  as  was  poflible  in  his  fituation  ;  but 
the  aflurances  given  by  M.  La  Fayette  failed 
in  a  deplorable  degree. 

When  M.  La  Fayette's  letter  was  read  in 
the  Aflembly,  M.  Vergniaux  reprefented 
that  the  remonftrances  of  a  General  at  the 
head  of  an  army  to  the  Aflembly  had  the 
appearance  of  an  attempt  to  overawe  the 
Legiflature.  Guadet  faid  ironically^  that 
the  letter  was  fo  much  in  the  fty le  of  Crom- 
well, that  it  could  not  poflibly  be  written 
by  M,  La  Fayette.  The  Jacobins  were  quite 
outrageous  againft  the  General,  whom  they 
compared  to  Cromwell,  and  propofed  that  he 
fhould  be  arrefled  and  fent  to  Orleans  as 
a  traitor  j  they  themfelves  and  their  agents 
in  the  mean  time  were  exciting  the  popu- 
lace to  infurreftion,  and  at  laft  they  brought 
put  the  ihameful  tranfadiens  of  the  20th 

of 
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of  June,  of  which  we  have  givea  a  parti- 
cular account  clfewherc  *• 

When  M.  dela  Fayette  heard  of  the  out-* 
rages  of  that  day,  he  fet  out  for  the  capital 
The  news  of  his  arrival  gavcfatisfadion  to 
all  the  lovers  of  order  and  of  the  Confti- 
tutlon,  and  flruck  the  Jacobins  with  alarnu 
His  letter  to  the  Aflembly  fully  expreflTed 
his  fentiments  refpe<fling  their  general  con« 
duft  ;  every  body  knew  that  it  had  been . 
more  atrocious  iince  his  letter  than  it  had 
been  before  ;  nobody  doubted  therefore  but 
that  his  errand  to  Paris  was  to  bring  the 
authors  of  that  infurredlion  to  punifhment, 
which  it  was  evident  the  majority  of  the 
AiTembly  had  no  inclination  to  do ;  and  it 
was  of  courfe  believed  either  that  his  army 
was  in  full  march  after  him,  or  that  he  was 
affured  of  fuch  fupport  in  the  capital  itfelf 

*  Vide  A  Journal  during  a  Refidencc  in  France,  Sec. 
vol.  ii.  page  202  to  page  222. 

as 
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as  would  enable  him  to  accomplifh  his  pur^ 
pofe.  The  King  and  the  Court  were  of 
this  opinion.  M.  La  Fayette  appeared 
alone. at  the  bar  of  the  National  Aflembly ; 
this  circumftance  flrengthened  the  general 
conje£lure  that  he  was  confcious  of  being 
fupported.  In  his  addrefs  to  the  Aflembly 
he  began  by  avowing  the  letter  he  had 
written  to  them  ;  and  in  the  name  of  the 
army  and  of  all  good  citizens  he  demanded 
*•  the  punifliment  of  the  inftigators  and  ex- 
ecutors  of  the  violepces  of  the  20th,  the 
fuppreflion  of  the  Jacobin  Societies,  and 
that  the  Aflembly  would  take  meafures  for 
preventing  all  attempts  againft  the  Confti*. 
tution  from  internal  enemies,  while  the 
army  was  repelling  foreign  foes  from  the 
frontiers." 

The  Afltmbly  remained  for  fome  time  in 
filent  confternation.     The  joy  that  M.  de 
la  Fayette's  arrival  had  given  to  the  Court, 
and  fome  attentions  fhewn  him  by  the  Na- 
tional 
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tional  Guards,  ftill  imprefled  many  of  the 
Deputies  with  the  notion  of  his  having  a 
ftrong  fupport  within  the  city  of  Paris. 
Guadet  difpelled  their  fears  by  the  brifknefs 
of  his  attack ;  he  inveighed  againft  the  Ge- 
neral for  leaving  the  army,  and  defired  that 
the  Minifter  of  War  might  be  queftioned 
whether  he  had  alked  and  obtained  leave. 
This  produced  a  debate  j  and  feveral  fevere 
fpeeches  were  made  by  thofe  who  would 
have  remained  overawed,  had  not  Guiadet 
begun  in  the  bold  manner  he  did*  And  al- 
though it  was  carried  at  laft  that  no  imme- 
diate cenfure  fhould  be  pafled  upon  him,  yet 
it  tended  to  difconcert  M,  La  Fayette  very 
greatly.  And  fuch  was  the  adivity  of  the 
Jacobins  among  the  populace,  .that  the  Ge- 
neral's friends  advifed  him  to  return  to  his 
army,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  his 
being  arretted.  There  is  every  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  intentions  of  M.  La  Fayette 
T^'pre  good,  but  his  conduft  on  this  occafioa 

certainly 
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certainly  was  ill  advifed*  For  an  individual 
to  exaft  any  thing  of  a  body  of  men  fuch 
as  the  National  Affembly,  without  having 
the  power  of  controlling  them,  is  ridicu- 
lous; and  to  imagine  that  his  prefence,  with- 
out the  certainty  of  being  followed  by  his 
army,  would  have  a  better  effedt  than  his 
letter,  was  equally  fo. 

The  feftival  of  the  Confederation  was 
now  at  hand ;  it  was  celebrated  on  the  14th 
of  July  on  the  fame  ground,  but  with  fewer 
ceremonies  than  the  former  j  the  pricfts 
in  particular  were  lefs  numerous,  and  fome 
of  the  religious  ceremonies  were  entirely 
omitted.  The  King  and  all  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily were  prefent.  The  populace,  being 
left  to  their  natural  emotions,  made  fome 
reparation  for  the  outrages  of  the  20th  of 
June ;  the  fliouts  of  Vive  le  Rot!  cxtinguifh- 
ed  every  attempt  that  was  made  of  an  in- 
fulting  nature. 

This  redoubled  the  diligence  of  the  Jaco- 

bia 
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bin  an4  Gironde  parties  j  they  brought  for- 
v^ard  all  their  old  means,  and  invented  new 
ones  to  prejudice  the   public  againft  die 
King.    La  Fayette's  letter  was  repr^fented 
in  the  Journals  as  high  treafon  againft  the 
nation.     He  was  called  a  liberticide,  and  a 
fecond  Cromwell ;  with  this  difference^  that 
he  a£ted  in  concert  with  the  King  agaixA 
the  liberty  of  the  people ;  and  he  was  ac- 
cufed  of  having  propofed  to  march  with  his 
army  againft  Paris*.   A  confiderable  body  of 
Federates,  as  they  are  called,  arrived  from 
different  departments ;  thofe  from  Marfeilles 
were  a  fet  of  the  moft  defperate  fellows  on 
earth,  and  had  been  chofen  on  that  account. 
They  committed  many  diforders  in  tfieir 
inarch  to  Paris ;  and  were  entirely  under 
the  dire^ion  of   determined  repablicans. 
Another  proceffion  from  the  fuburbs  of  St. 
Antoine  to  the  Tuilerics  was  ik>w  openly 
fpoken  of,  with  a  view  to  oblige  the  King 
to  remove  his  veto  from  the  two  famous  de- 
crees. 
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trees,  and  to  depofe  him  in  cafe  he  ihould 
refufe :  the  Jacobins  in  general  were  for  the 
lad  meafure,  without  the  alternative. 

The  King'ft^  friends  were  more  alarmed 
than  ever  for  his  fafety,  and  that  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Another  attempt  to  dcape 
from  the  capital,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
enemies,  was  thought  neceflfary  at  any  riik. 
The  following  plan  for  that  purpofe  was 
formed  by  a  perfon  faithfully  attached  to  the 
King,  and  who  had  held  a  high  office  un- 
der the  Conftitution.  The  King  and  Royal 
Family  were  to  go  to  Gaillon,  a  villa  be- 
longing to  the  Archbifhop  of  Rouen,  Situ- 
ated within  three  leagues  of  that  city,  and 
twenty  leagues  from  Paris,  the  precife  dis- 
tance allowed  by  the  Conftitution.  They 
were  to  go  out  of  the  Tuileries  through  the 
hotel  of  the  Intendant  of  the  Civil  Lift,  the 
communication  of  which  with  the  palace 
was  only  feparatf  d  by  a  wooden  partition 
eafily  removed^  and  guarded  by  a  Angle 

fentincl, 


fcntinel,  who  was  to  be  fecured*  The  pnn^ 
cipal  entry  to  this  hotel  was  from  the 
court  of  the  Old  Louvre,  where  two  or  three 
coaches  were  ufually  feen  about  eleven  or 
twelve  at  night,  belonging  to  thofe  who 
fupped  with  the  Intendant*  On  the  night 
dcfigned  for  the  King's  ^fcape  nobody  was 
to  be  invited  %  but  two  common  coaches 
were  to  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
Royal  Family,  Mrith  no  attendant  except 
one  maid,  and  two  confidential  perfons  dreflf- 
ed  like  footmeUit  one  behind  each  carriage. 
They  were  to  go  out  of  Paris  at  the  ufual 
hour  that  thofe  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  fupped  in  town  returned  to  their 
houfes.  The  three  thoufand  Swifs  whom 
the  King  had  been  obliged  by  a  decree  to 
fend  out  of  the  capital,  were  to  be  diftri- 
buted  at  different  ftations  on  the  road  from 
Paris  to  Pdntoife.  The  King's  Horfe 
Guards,  who  had  beeh  lately  reduced,  and 
ftill  refided  in  the  capital,  the  gallant  Count 
6  d'HerviUy, 
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4'HCervil^  their  former  cOmraaodcf,  to 
\trhoin  they  were  greatly  attached,  engaged  to 
have  all  reacfy  at  twetre  hours  previous 
notice.  Their  horfes  were  iu  Ac  ftables  at 
VerMles,  which  they  were  to  have  brcJcca 
into  on  the  night  appointed,  and  to  have 
inet  the  King  within  a  league  of  Faria^  and 
accompanied  him  to  Pontoife,  where  they 
were  fttrc  of  finding  two  regiments  of  Swift, 
which  with  the  thuee  thouland  above  inen- 
tioned,  and  the  fix  hundred  Horfe  Guards 
under  d*Hervilly,  would  have  farmed  a  body 
of  ti^oops'fufficient  for  the=  protection  of  th» 
Royal  Family,  for  fome  time  at  leaft.  The 
King  was  to  have  wrote  from  Gailloq  to  the 
Aflcmbly,  to  inform  them  of  the  motiTcs  of 
his  departure;  and  if  they  fhould  have 
marched  an  army  to  attack  hlm^  he  was  to 
have  removed  to  Fecamp  on  the  fea-coaft, 
where  the  Commiflary  of  the  Marine  would 
have  ordered  a  veflcl  for  the  reception  of 
the  Royal  Family,  to  be  entirely  at  the 
VOL.  II.  K  k  King's 
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Klng'ft^  ^ifpofal,  and  to  tratifport  them 
wherever  he  ihouki  direfk.  M.  le  Fort, 
an  iateiligeiit  Geoefal  Officer,  hidietonc 
from  Pari«  at  the  end  of  July  for  Nor- 
mandy, on  puipofe  to  examine  Gailloo,  its 
environs,  and  the  coaft  ;  and  to  found  the 
di^ofitiou  of  the  inhabitants*  He  returned 
on  the  fifth  of  Auguft  with  a  rqidrt  faTOor- 
*ble  for  the  enterprife*  -  The.  departure  of 
the  Royal  Family  Tfraa  to  ha^<e  taken  place 
on  the  night  t>f  the  feyenth[  of  Anguft; 
ciery  thing  was  ingrbat  fbjrwardoefs  for  the 
execution  i  the  uttnoft;  ifecrecy  had  been 
preferved  s .  but  the  Queen,  independent  of 
the  ioipr^ffion  which  the  ill  fucoefs  of  their 
%>rmtr.  attempt  Jiad  made  on  her  mdxdj  felt 
an  additional  reptigftbnfce^.to  the  entefprife, 
becaufe  the  commandiiig  officer  of  the 
ittoops  in  Normandy,  was  a  Conftitutional 
3>eputy,  Arid  ahhough  there  was  60  doubt 
<)f  that  noblemnn^ff  zeal  in  proteding  the 
Rftyitl  Familyx)n  khe  prefent  occafion,  and 

of 
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of  his  defire  to  fupport  the  Cottftitution 
agaiaft  the  Jacobins  and-Xxirondifts,  yet  the 
,tircum(taace  above*^inealioned  rendered  her 
more  and  more  averfis  to  the  fchfcmi,  as 
the  moment  of  Its  execution! drew  nearer* 
On  the  evening  of  the  fixth,  fbc-prevail- 
ed  on  the  King  to  fend  a  meflage.to  the 
perfon  who  had  the  chief  diredkion  of  the 
enterprife  to  fufpend  his  preparations,  be- 
caufe  her  Majefty  thought  the  meafure 
fhould  not  be  adopted  until  the  laft  extre- 
mity—little  imagining,  unfortunate  Prin- 
cefs  !  that  the  laft  extremity  was  already  ar- 
rived, and  that  flie  would  never  have  ano- 
ther  opportunity  *. 

•    '  It 

^  So  unconfcious  was  t&e  Qi^een  of  her  danger,  and 
of  the  horrors  that  awaited  her,  that  three  days  after  that 
which  had  been  fixed  on  for  the  efqape,  when  /hq  'and 
the  reft  of  the  Royal  Family  were  feated  in  the  box  at 
the  National  Affcmbly,  on  the  fatal  tenth  of  Auguft, 
immediately  be£Dre  the  firing  begani  fhe  faid  to  M. 
'       -  K  k  2  d'Hervilly, 
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It  was  imagined  that  the  inevitable  cdtlH 
fcquence  of  the  King's  efcape  would  have 
been^  involving  the  nadon  in  a  civil  war^ 
and  other  calamities.  But  what  calamities 
•could  have  been  greater  than  thofe  wluch 
have  adually  taken  place  ?  Every  perfon  of 
common  humanity  in  Europe,  therefore^ 
whatever  may  be  their  fentiments  rcfpe^ng 
the  French  Revolution  ia  other  refpefts, 
will  lament  that  the  efcape  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  France  was  not  efieded  at  this 
time.  Above  all,  France  herfelf  has  caufe 
to  lament  it,  as  it  would  have  iaved  her 
from  the  deepcft  fligma  that  ever  was  fixed 
on  a  nation. 

Is  the  rejedion  of  this  p(an  of  efcape  to  be 
confidered  now  as  unfortunate  for  the  three 
perfons  who  were  mofl  intereiled  in  its  fucceft 

d'Hcrvilly,  "  Eh  bicn!  M*  d'Hcrvilljr,  n'arons  nous  pas 
bien  fait  de  ne  pas  partir  ?**  To  which  dut  gentleman 
imfwered,  ^  Je  fouhalte,  Madamt,  que  votre  Majefle  ae 
fafTela  m£me  quefiion  dans  fix  mois  d'ict/' 

at 
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at  the  time,  and  have  been  fmce  cut  off— one 
of  them  by  a  fentence  diredly  in  oppofition 
to  the  Cbnftltution  adopted  and  fwbm  to  by 
his  judges— the  other  two  by  the  moft  wan^ 
ton,  unmanly,  and  deteflable  exercife  of  ty- 
ranny, that  ever  revolted  the  foul  of  hu« 
manity. 

The  murder  of  the  Queen  and  Princefs 
feems  fo  completely  without  provocation, 
view  of  intereft,  or  meaning,  as  would  al- 
moft  tempt  us  to  think  that  men  may  by  a 
diabolical  perverfion  of  nature,  from  habi- 
tual crimes  come  at  laft  to  Jove  wickednefs 
for  its  own  fake,  and  find  in  vice  its  own 
reward. 

That  thofe  three  eminent  perfons  failed 
in  accomplifhiog  their  efcape,  will  afluredly 
not  be  thought  unfortunate  for  their  fame 
in  this  world ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  be« 
lieved  that  it  will  contribute  to  their  ever- 
lafting  reward  in  the  next. 

Had  they  cozppleted   their  efcape,   the 

King 
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King  wcHild  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
difplayiog  fhat  firmnefe  of  mind  and  reach 
of  tindcrlianding  which  appeared  on  his 
tri^l;  nor  would  he  ift  his  laft  will  have  had 
occafion  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  Chrifti'an  re- 
lignatlon  which  equals,  and  a  ikilcacfy  and 
tendernefs  of  fentiment  which  furpaffes,  any 
'  thing  recorded  of  the  moft  c'debtated  mar-^ 
•tyrs  of  the  Romfin  church* 

And  the  Queen  would  have  Ha3  no  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  that  undlfturbed 
circumfpedlion  and  prefence  of  mind  dif- 
cernible  th  her  anfwers  to  the  mod  captious 
and  ihfidious  interrogatories  ;  particularly 
when,  on  the  judge  exprefling  furprife  it 
•  her  not  knovsring  a  perfon  to  whom  (he  had 
rendered  great  fervices,  fhe  calmly  replied, 
**  It  is  pollible  for  thofe  who  confer  favours 
to  fbrgeJt  them ;  whilfe  thofc  on  whom  they 
are  conferred  find  it  imp^iblc.''^ '  And  alfo, 
when  having  difdained  to  take  any  notice  of 
a  brutal  charge  which  was  brought-  againft 
I  her. 
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JfBCy  on  lU  being  repeated  fhc  repellei  tb« 
lAonftrotis  accufation  by  an  appeal  lo  human 
jiature^as  it  cxifts  in  the  hearts  of  niothers. 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  her  condu'dl  from  the 
momentof  her  confinement  tend^to  render 
many  of  thofe  tales  which  flandcr  circulated  to 
her  prejudice  with  fuch  avidity,  abfolutely  in- 
toddibte.;  :atid  the  attachment," the  afFe(3:ion, 
the  fidelity  and  dignity,  which  in  the  moft 
trying.fciane3  ihe  m^nifeftcd  to  herhufband^ 
lier  child]neri,  her  friends,  and  her  enemies, 
throw  Jouuik  a  luftre  oh  the  impfefial  line 
firom  which  flie  fprung,*  brighter  than  that 
)which  fhc  derived  from  it.  1 

^  This  -.citicl  arreft  like  wife  aflforded  the 
IPrincefs  Epzabeth  the  means  of  proving  be^ 
fore  ^  tribunal  of  atheifts  what  a  degree  of 

oimpofirre  religion  can  communicate  to  n 
mind  naturally  timid,  and  to  what  elevation 

it  carj  raife  a  mind  naturally  unaffuming. 

Dirdaining    any   conceffion   which    might 

foften  their  cruelty,  and  defpifing  the  wrath 

v/hich 
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which  0ie  knew  her  anfwer  would  ex(;ite| 
,to  the  firft  mterrogatory  of  the  Courts 
What  18  your  name  ?  fhe  greatly  replied^ 
♦*  My  name  is  Elizabeth  of  France^  fifiet  ta 
the  Monarch  you  murdered^  and  aunt  to  your 
frejcnt  King:" 

Thofe  and  other  fcenes  of  unparalleled 
cruelty  were  aded  under  the  influence  oaf 
during  the  ufurpation  of  Robefpierre. 

Thus  the  French  people,  having  obtained 
a  limited  monarchical  Conflitution,  under 
-wfhich,  with  the  timely  alterations  and  rc» 
forms  that  experience  would  have  indicated 
and  new  circumftances  rendered  expedient, 
the  nation  might  have  been  profperous  and 
happy,  had  they  not  with  equal  levity  and 
guilt  overthrown  it  almoft  without  a  trial* 

The  French  Revolution  exhibits  at  once 

the  mifchiefs  that  attend  the  abiife  of  power 

and  thofe  that  attend  the  abufe  of  liberty  5 

affording  a  warning  to  fpvercigqs,  not  only 

2  againl^ 
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agalnft  dired  a£ls  of  cruelty,  but  al{b  againft 
that  lavifhnefs  of  the  public  money  which 
neccflarily  leads  to  the  oppreflion  of  the 
people,  and  raifes  general  difcontent  and 
indignation.  It  affords  likewife  a  warning 
to  the  fubjeds  of  every  free  government 
againft  all  licentious  difregard  of  law,  all 
attack  on  the  rights  of  any  dafs  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  or  the  afcertained  preroga* 
tives  of  the  fbvereign ;  as  every  unprovoked 
attack  of  that  nature  tends  to  render  all 
men's  rights  infecure^  leads  to  the  )ior« 
rors  of  anarchy,  and  generally  terminates  in 
the  deftruftion  of  that  liberty  they  wifli  to 
preferve. 


THE      END. 


ERliATA  to'  vol.'  II. 
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.Page  176.  line  9th,  after  Deputies  read  were. 

' *  '       322.  Knc  l6Yh; fot  occurred rc3Ldi  nvas  dddti.         "T 
42iAiT($}ijth$  del.  hiihsd,^  before  the  word^ 
AJfemblyy^  and  del.   alfo  to  deal  ivith  luko  imme^"" 
diatcly'after  the  fame  word.  1 
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